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BOOK   XII. 

Neflory  in  the  name  of  the  allies,  demands  fuccour  of  Ido^ 
rneneiis  againfl  their  enemies  the  Daunians :  Mentor, 
<who  is  defiroiis  to  eftablijh  proper  regulations  for  the 
internal  gon/ernment  of  Saletitiimt  and  to  employ  the 
people  in  agriculture,  finds  means  to  fatisfy  them  ivitk 
a  hundred  noble  Cretans  y  under  the  command  of  Tele- 
mach'us.  After  their  departure,  Mentor  proceeds  to  a 
minute  examination  of  the  city  and  the  port  j  and  hanging 
acquainted  himfelf  ivith  e-very  particular,  he  pre'vaiJs 
upon  IdoTneneus  to  injlitute  ne^-jj  principles  of  gouerment 
and  commerce  ;  to  di-vide  his  people  into  fenjen  claffes, 
difiinguifhing  them  ivith  refpe^  to  their  ranks  and  quali- 
ties by  different  habits :  to  retrench  luxury  and  unne- 
ceffary  arts,  and  to  employ  the  artificers  in  bupandry, 
ivhich  he  brings  into  juji  reputation. 

THE  allies  had  now  pitched  their  tents;  and  the 
field  was  covered  with  rich  pavilions  of  all  colours, 
in  which  the  weary  Hefperians  refigned  themielves  to 
ileep.  In  the  mean  time,  the  princes  and  their  retinue 
having  entered  the  city,  were  ftxiick  with  aftonifhment, 
to  fee  (o  many  magnificent  buildings,  which  had  rifen 
In  fo  fhort  a  time ;  a  city  of  which  fo  formidable  a  war 
had  retarded  neither  the  growth  nor  the  decoration. 

They  admired  the  wifdom  and  vigilance  of  Idomeneus 
who  had  founded  fo  fplendid  a  kingdom  j  and  conclud- 
ing that  the  confederacy  againft  the  Daunians  would 
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acquire  g'."eat  ftrength  by  the  accdfion  of  fuch  an  ally, 
they  invited  him  lo  come  into  it.  Idomencus  thought 
it  leal'onable  to  comply,  and  promifccl  thtin  troops  j  but 
as  Mentor  was  perte^ly  acquainted  with  all  that  was 
neceflfary  to  render  a  kingdom  flourifl\ing,  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  the  power  ot  Idomencus  was  not  lb 
great  in  reality,  as  in  appearance  j  he,  therefore,  took 
him  afide,  and  addrefl'ed  him  to  this  effe6l : 

«  You  Tee  that  our  endeavours  have  not  been  unfuc- 
**  cefsful :  we  have  fecured  Salentum  from  dcftruilion, 
**  but  you  only  can  raileher  to  glory  :  the  government  of 
**  the  people  depends  upon  you  j  and  it  is  your  tafk  to 
*'  emulate  the  wildom  ot  Minos,  and  fhew  that  you  are 
"  worthy  of  your  defcent.  I  continue  to  fpeak  fredy 
<*  to  you,  luppollng  that  you  love  truth  and  dei'pife  flat- 
**  teiy.  While  thele  princes  were  praifmg  your  magni- 
^'  ficence,  I  could  not  but  reflcft  in  filence  upon  your 
*'  temerity.""  At  the  word  temerity,  Idomeneus  changed 
countenance}  his  eyes  fparkled,  hi?  cheeks  glowed,  and 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  intcnnipting  Mentor  by  ex- 
prcfPions  of  refentment.  "  I  fee,"  fays  Mentor,  in  a 
X'oice  that  was  modeft  and  reipeclful,  though  not 
faultering  or  irreiblute,.  "  that  the  word  tementy  has 
**  given  you  offence,  and  I  confefs,  that  if  it  had  been 
•'  by  any  other  than  myielf,  your  difpleafure  would 
**  have  been  jull  j  for  there  is  a  refpedf  due  to  kings  j 
*f  and  they  have  a  jealous  ienfibility,  which  even  thoie 
'*  who  reprove  them  ihould  be  careful  not  to  wound, 
**<  To  them,  the  voice  of  truth  is  lufficiently  dilpleaf- 
*'  ing,  however  gende  the  terms  :  but  I  hoped,  that  you 
*'  would  have  permitted  me  to  fpeak  of  your  laults 
**  without  a  ftudicd  Joftnel's  of  cxprefhon  j  that  you 
*'  would  have  indiilged  mc  in  my  defign  of  I'ccuftcnnng 
♦*  you  to  hear  things  -called  by  their  names,  and  of 
*'  teaching  you  to  dilcovcr  what  others  think,  when 
^'  their  re;pe6l  lupprefles  their  thought :  it  you  would 
**  not  refign  yourielt  to  voluntary  deception,  you  muft 
**  always  conceive  more  than  is  laid,  when  the  fubje6l 
•*   is  to  your  dii'advantage.     As  to  myielf,  I  ain  ready 
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<*  to  foftcn  my  exprefllons,  if  they  muft  be  fbftened : 
*'  but  it  would  furely  be  more  for  your  intereft,  that  a 
**  man  abfolutely  neutral  in  your  affairs,  without  in- 
*'  tereft,  connexion,  or  dependance,  ihould,  when  he 
"  fpeaks  to  you  in  private,  Ipeak  plain.  No  other  will 
**  ever  dare  to  do  it  j  you  will  be  condemned  to  fee 
**  truth  imperfe6lly  j  you  will  be  a  ftranger  to  her  face, 
*'  for  flie  will  never  appeal"  before  you  but  in  a  gaudy 
"  veil." 

Idomeneus,  whofe  firft  Impatience  had  already  fubfld- 
ed,  began  now  to  be  afliamed  of  his  weaknefs  :  **  You 
*<  lee,''  faid  he  to  Mentor,  "  what  conftant  flatterywill  do. 
*'  I  owe  to  you,  the  prefervation  of  my  new  kingdom  j 
**  and  there  is  no  truth,  that  I  ftiall  not  think  myfelf 
**  happy  to  hear  from  your  lips.  Remember,  with  pity, 
**  that  I  have  been  long  tainted  with  the  poilbn  of  adu- 
**  latlon  J  and  that,  even  in  my  misfortunes,  I  was  lliil 
**  a  ftranger  to  truth.  Alas  !  no  man  has  ever  loved 
**  me  enough,  to  fay  what  he  thought  I  iliould  be  dif- 
*»  pleafed  to  hear." 

The  heart  of  Idomeneus  melted  as  he  fpoke,  the  tears 
ftarted  in  his  eyes,  and  he  emWaced  Mentor  with  great 
tendernefs.  "  It  is  with  the  utmoft  regret,"  faid  Men- 
tor, "  that  I  give  you  paiuj  but  I  am  conftrained  5  I 
**  cannot  betray  you,  by  concealing  truth :  could  you 
*'  aft  otherwife  in  my  place  ?  If  you  have  always  been 
*'  deceived  till  now,  it  was  becaufe  you  chofe  to  bede- 
*'  ceived  j  It  was  becaufe  you  feared  to  find  fmcerlty  in 
**  thofe,  that  v/ere  to  give  you  counfel.  Have  you 
*'  fought  thofe  who  were  moll  dilinterefted,  thofe  who 
*'  were  mod  likely  to  contradI6l  you  ?  Have  you  pre- 
**  ferred  fuch,  as  were  Icaft  devoted  to  your  pleaiiue, 
**  and  their  own  intereft  j  iuch,  as  appeared  moll  capa- 
*'  ble  of  oppoling  your  pafTions  when  they  were 
**  irregular,  and  your  lentiments  v/hen  they  were 
**  unjuft?  When  you  have  detc6led  a  flatterer,  have 
*'  you  baniftied  him  from  your  prefence  ;  and  v.Ith- 
"  drawn  your  confidence  from  thofe' whom  you  fuf« 
*'  pefted  •>     Have  you    done  wh^t  tliole  do  who  love 
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<*  truth,  and  deferve  to  know  it  ?  HaV(2  you  now  ft:r- 
«'  titude,  to  fuffer  the  humiliation  of  hearing  thole 
«'  truths,  by  which  you  are  condemned  ?  Let  me  make 
.•*  the  expeiiment:  I  mult  again  teil  you,  that  what 
*'  has  gained  you  i'o  much  praife,  deierves  ceniure. 
.*'  Wliile  you  are  lurrounded  with  enemies,  and  yet  a 
**  foreigner  in  the  country,  you  dream  only  of  adorning 
."  your  new  city  with  niagmficent  buildings  :  to  this,  as 
"  you  have  confefl'ed  to  me,  you  have  lacrificed  your 
"  repofe,  and  in  this  j^ou  have  exhaufted  your  wealtli. 
*'  Yovi  have  thought  neither  of  augmenting  your  people, 
"  nor  of  cultivating  the  country  :  does  not  your  power 
«*  depend  wholly  upon  a  nuniero\is  people,  and  a  coun- 
*'  try  highly  cultivated  for  their  iubnltence  ?  A  long 
*'  peace  is  nee  flary,  at  the  hrft  eftablilhment  of  allate, 
*'  for  increafing  the  people  ;  and  you  ought,  at  prefent, 
**  to  think  of  nothing,  but  agriculture  and  legiilation. 
''  You  have  been  hurried,  by  a  vain  ambition, 
*'  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ;  and  to  gain  the  appear- 
•*  ance  of  being  great,  you  have  fapped  the  foundations 
*'  of  (iibilantial  grandeur.  Let  thele  errors  be  correfted 
"  without  delay  j  fufprr.d  all  thefe  works  of  idle  mag- 
**  nlficencej  renounce  the  pomp  that  will  reduce  your 
*'  new  city  te  ruins  j  releaie  3  our  people  from  fatij;ue, 
"  and  endeavour  to  facilitate  marriage,  by  procuring 
**  them  plenty.  Remember  that  you  are  a  king,  only  in 
"  proportion  as  you  have  fubjefts  to  govern,  and  that 
**  the  meafure  of  your  power^  is  not  the  extent  of  your 
"  dominions,  but  the  number  of  their  inhabitants. 
**  Let  your  territory  be  fertile,  however  fmall ;  and 
**  let  it  fwarm  with  people  at  once  well  difcipllnetl 
**  and  indurtrious :  and  if  you  can  make  theft  people 
**  love  you,  you  will  be  moie  powerful,  irK)re  Iiappv, 
**  and  more  glorious,  than  all  the  conquerors  that  have 
*'  ravaged  the  earth." 

"  Whatfliallldo  then,"raidIdomeneus,''withrefpeft 
**  to  the  piinces,  that  have  folicitedme  to  join  the  -con- 
**  fetleracy  ?  Shall  I  contefs  to  them  the  weaknefs  of  iny 
**  Itate?  it  is,  indecxl,  true,  ^at  I  have  ntglc(5Ved  ag- 
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■**  jlciilture  and  even  conur.erce,  notwithftanding  the 
"■  uncommon  aclvantaires  ot"  my  fituntion  ;  I  thoiioiiL 
**  only  of  making  a  magnificent  city  !  but  then,  Oiud  I, 
*.'  mv  dear  Mentor,  diHionour  myleU'  in  the  prelcnce  of 
*<  fo  many  kings,  by  ackno'^vledging  my  indilcreticn  ?  If 
**  it  mulibe  done,  I  will  do  it  j  and  I  will  do  it  readilvj 
**  whatever  mortification  I  fiifFer:  for  you  have  taught 
"  me,  that  a  king  is  born  for  his  people,  owes  himieif 
•*  wholly  to  them,  and  ought  always  tc  prefer  the  pub- 
*'  lie  welfare  to  his  own  reputation." 

"  This  fentiment"'  fiid  Mentor,  '^  is  worthy  the  father 
*'  of  his  people;  and  for  tliis,  and  not  for  the  vain  mag- 
**  nificence  of  your  city,  I  reverence  you  as  a  king 
■*»  worthy  of  the  name.  But  your  honour  rauft  be  pre- 
*'  ferved,  even  for  the  advantage  of  your  rtaf-cj  leave 
*'  this  to  me:  1  will  make  theie  princes  believe,  that 
♦'  you  are  engaged  to  eftablifh  Ulylfes,  if  he  is  Hill 
"  living,  or  his  Ion  if  he  is  dead,  in  the  governnivr-nt  of 
'*  his  Jcingdom,  and  drive  the  fuitors  of  Penelope  from 
*'  Ithaca  by  force.  They  will  at  once  perceive  that 
**  this  cannot  be effeited  without  numerous  troops;  and 
**  will,  therefore,  readily  conftnt  that  you  fhall  at  hrit 
*«  afford  them  but  a  flight  afiillance  agamll  the  Dau- 
**  nians." 

At  thefe  words,  Idomeneus  appeared  like  a  man, 
fuddenly  relitved  trom  a  burden  that  was  CiUlhing  luin 
by  its  weight ;  "  This,  indeed,'  faid  he,  "  my  uear  A.Ien- 
*'  tor,  will  preien^e  my  reputation,  and  the  honour  of 
"  this  riling  city,  by  hiding  its  \veakne:s  iium  the 
*'  neighbouring  llates.  But  with  what  appc.vance  of 
*'  ti-uih  can  it  be  pretended,  that  I  am  about  to  iend 
*'  troops  to  Ithaca,  for  the  eftablAiment  of  Uiyfles.  or 
*<  at  ieall  of  Telemacluis,  while  Tcicmachus  h/imfclt  is 
**  engaged  m  war  againll  the  Dauuiaiii  r^  "  Be  in  no 
.*'  pain  about  that,''  replied  Mentor ;  ■'  I  will  iliy  norhin'T 
*'  that  is  falfe.  The  velTels  that  ycu  are  firtlig  cat  iZ 
.  **  eftabliih  your  commerce,  wdl  fail  to  the  coaft  orEp.rus, 
**  and  will  effeiSl  two  purpoles  at  once  ;  they  will  brino- 
**  back  tlie  foreign  merchant?,  whom  higii  duties  have 
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''  driven  from  Salentum  i  and  they  will  feck  intelligence 
*'  ct  UlyfTLS  :  it  he  is  ftill  living,  he  cannot  be  tar  from 
«*  the  leas  that  divide  Greece  from  Italy;  and  it  has 
"  been  confidently  reported,  that  he  has  been  feen 
*<  among-  the  Phoenicians.  But  if  Ulytfes  (hould  not  he 
"  fcimd,  your  vclfcls  will  render  an  impoitant  fervlce 
"  to  his  Icn  ;  they  will  fpread  terror,  with  the  name  of 
**  Tcleniaclms,  throvigh  all  Ithaca  and  the  neighhour- 
"  ing;  CvHintry,  where  it  is  now  believed  he  is  dead  as 
"  well  as  his  father:  the  fuitors  of  Penelope  will  be 
*'  ftruck.  wit'ii  aftonifjinicnt  to  learn  that  he  js  returning- 
**  with  the  forces  of  a  powerful  ally  :  the  Ithacans  will 
*'  be  awtd  into  obedience:  and  Penelope  will  be  cncou- 
*'  rag^d  to  pcrfilt  In  her  refufal  of  a  fecond  hufl:)and. 
"  Thus  will  vou  render  fen'ice  to  Telemachus,  while 
*'  he  is  rendering  fervice  to  you  by  taking  your  place  in 
♦*  the  ccmfederacy  againll  the  Daunians."  *'  Happy 
**  is  the  king,"  iaid  Idomeneus,  **  that  is  favoujed  with 
**  fuch  counlel;  but  doubly  happy  is  he,  who  feels  its 
*'  importance,  and  improves  it  to  his  advantage!, A 
•'  wife  i-.nd  faithful  friend  is  better  than  a  vi«5torious 
"  army  :  yet  kings  too  often  withdraw  their  confidence 
'^^  from  the  faithiul  and  the  wife,  of  whofe  vijtuethey 
*'  itand  in  awe ;  and  refign  themfelves  to  flattereis,  of 
**  whofe  pertidy  they  have  no  dread.  I  fell  n,y fell  into 
♦'  that  tatal  error;  and  I  will  relate  to  you  the  misfor- 
**  tunes,  that  I  drew  upon  mylclf,  by  a  connexion  with 
*'  a  falle  friei^.d,  who  flattered  my  paflions,  in  hopes  that, 
"  in  my  turn,  I  fliould  gratify  his."' 

Mentor  found  it  ealy  to  convince  the  allies,  that  Ido- 
meneus ought  to  take  charge  of  Telemachus,  while  Te- 
l  machus  was,  on  his  luhalf,  engaged  in  the  confede- 
racy ;  and  they  were  well  futisfied  to  have  among  them 
the  Ton  of  il'.e  great  Ulyfi'es,  with  a  hundred  Cretan 
youth,  whom  idoment\is  had  put  under  his  command  j 
thefe  young  men  Were  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  whom 
Idomeneus"!  rail  biought  from  their  native  country,  and 
v.hom  Mentor  had  lulv'.led  him  to  lend  in  lliis  expedition. 
*•  It  is  neceila-.v,"  laid  he,  "  to  eiicreale  the  number 
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(^  of  your  people  during  peace;  but,  to  prevent  a  .na? 
**  tional  inlenlibility  to  military  honour  and  ignorancq 
*'  of  mllltaiy  art,  it  is  proper  to  lend  the  young  no- 
**  bility  into  foreign  fervlce  :  this,  by  connecbng  the 
*'  idea  of  a  foldier's  chara6ler,  with  "that  ot  nob •ede-, 
**  iccnt  aKd  elevated  rank,  will  be  futRcient  to  kindj? 
*'  and  keep  alive  a  rational  ienfe  of  glory,  a  love  of 
*'  arms,  a  patience  of  fatigue,  a  concenipt  of  death, 
*'  and  even  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  art  oj' 
*'  war." 

The  confederate  princes  departed  from  Salentum, 
well  content  with  Idomeneus,  and  charmed  with  the  wif- 
dom  of  Mentor.  They  were  alio  highly  pleaied  to  be  ac- 
companied by  Telemachus  :  but  Telcnwchus  was  over- 
wheiratd  with  grief,  when  he  came  to  part  with  hi^ 
friend.  While  the  kings  were  taking  leave  ot  Idome- 
neus, and  vowing  to  preferve  their  alliance  ii.violabie  for 
ever,  Mentor  held  Telemachus  to  his  breaif  in  a  ti-an- 
fport  of  lilent  tendernefs,  and  found  him felf  wet  with 
his  tears:  **  I  have  no  joy,"  faid  Telemachus,  '*  in 
<*  the  fearch  of  gloiy ;  1  reel  no  paflioh  but  grief,  at 
**  our  feparation;  and  I  think  that  the  latii  time  is 
*'  returned,  when  the  Egyptians  forced  me  from  your 
*'  arms,  to  a  diftant  countiy,  without  hope  of  il-cing 
**  you  again.'''  Mentor  footlied  him  s-/itn  words  cf 
gentlencis  and  comfort :  ''  This  feparation,"  faid  he, 
**  is  very  different  from  that  in  Egypt;  it  is  voluntary, 
*'  it  will  be  fhort,  and  it  will  be  rewarded  with  gbry. 
**  You  nvjfl  love  me,  my  fon,  with  lefs  tendernefs,  and 
*'  m  re  roititude :  you  muil:  accuftom  yourielf  to  my 
**  abfenCe,  tor  the  time  is  coming,  when  we  mult  pari 
**  for  ever  I  and  you  fhould  learn  what  is  right  rather 
*'  from  the  injpiration  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  than 
"  from  the  prefence  of  Mentor." 

The  goddefs,  who  was  concealed  under  the  figure  of 
Mentor,  tnen  covered  Tckmachus  with  her  JEgis,  and 
ditfufed  within  him  the  Ipirit  of  wiidcm  and  torclight^ 
pt  in:repid  courage  and  gentle  moderation,  virtues  whicii 
Xo  i-ixdy  metft.     *^  Go/'  iiiid  ihe,  <<  wherever  you  are 
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*'  called  by  duty,  without  confidcrlng  wfiether  it  be 
*'  dsngerous  or  iafe  :  a  prince  may  avoid  danger,  with 
''  Ids  difgi'ace,  by  declining  a  war,  than  by  keeping 
"  alcof  in  battle.  The  courage  of  him  who  commands 
''  otlu-rs,  fliould  never  be  doubtful}  it  is  defirable  that 
"  a  nation  ihould  prellnve  its  prince,  it  is  ftill  more 
'*  defirable  that  the  prince  fhould  preferve  his  honour. 
'«  Remember,  that  the  commander  of  others,  fhould 
*'  alio  be  their  example,  and  excite  the  courage  of  his 
*'  army  by  a  difpLiy  of  his  own.  Fear  no  danger,  then, 
*«  O  Teltmachus  !  but  rather  peri Ih  in  the  combat,  than 
'*  bring  your  valour  into  queftion.  The  fycophants, 
**  who  would  appear  moft  fonvard  inperfuadingyou  not 
*'  to  expofc  yourffcif  to  danger,  when  danger  is  become 
**  necenaiy,  would  be  the  rirft  to  whifper  that  you 
**  wanted  courage,  if  you  fhould  take  their  advice.  Do 
*'  not,  however,  incur  danger  unneceffarily :  courage 
■•«  is  a  virtue  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  directed  by 
**  piiidencej  without  piiidence,  it  is  a  fenfelefs  con- 
«'  contempt  of  life,  a  meer  brutal  ardour.  Precipitate 
**  courage  I'ecvn'es  no  advantage:  he  who,  in  danger, 
*'  does  not  po/lefs  the  perfe6l  recolleflion  of  his  mind, 
**  is  rather  furious  than  brave  j  and  is  fuperior  to  fear, 
*<  only  as  he  is  incapable  of  thought :  in  proportion  as 
*'  he  is  free  from  perturbation,  he  is  timid  }  and  if  he 
**  does  not  fly,  is  in  confufion  :  his  mind  is  not  at  li- 
"  berty  to  dilpenle  proper  orders :  nor  to  feize  and  im- 
"  prove  thetranfient  bv:t  important  opportunities,  which 
*'  arile  in  battle,  of  dllfreffmg  the  enemy,  and  doing 
*•'  fervice  to  his  country.  If  he  has  the  ardour  of  a 
**  foldier,  he  has  not  the  difcernment  of  a  commander ; 
**  neither  has  he  that  courage,  which  is  requifite  in 
<  *  the  private  man  j  for  the  private  man  ought  to  pre- 
"  fcrve,  in  the  heat  of  a6lion,  fuch  prefence  of  mind,  as 
* '  is  necefTary  to  i:nderftand  and  obey  the  orders  of  his 
**  oflicer.  He  that  expofes  himfelf  raflily,  interrupts 
*'  the  order  and  difcipline  of  the  troops,  gives  an  ex- 
*'  ample  of  pernicious  temerity,  and  frequently  expofes 
•*  the   whole   armv  to  irretrievable  dil"advanta(res..l— 

"  thofe 
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«*  Thofe  who  prefer  the  gratiftcatiottof  their  own  i^^* 
•*  ambition,  to  the  lecurity  of  a  common  cuufe,  deft^rv* 
«*  rather  punifhment  than  reward. 

"  Be  careful,  my  dear  Ion,  to  avoid  precipitation  even 
«'  in  the  pmfuit  of  glory ;  for  glory  is  to  be  acquired, 
**  only  by  waiting  in  patient  tranquillity  for  the  mo- 
«<  ment  of  advantage.  Virtue  is  more  revered,  in  pro* 
<*  portion  as  fhe  appears  to  be  quiet,  placid  and  unaf- 
«*  fuming.  As  the  neceflity  of  expofing  yourleif  to 
«*  danger  increafes,  fo  fhould  your  expedients,  youf 
<*  forelight,  and  your  courage.  Remember  alfo  to 
<*  avoid  whatever  may  draw  upon  you  the  envy  of  your 
«'  affociates,  and  never  let  the  iliccefs  of  another  exc  te 
«  envy  in  you  :  give  praifp  liberally  to  whatever  fliall 
<*  merit  praife:  yet  never  commend  a  mixed  chara6ler 
*'  indifcriminately i  difplay  the  good  with  plcaline, 
'*  hide  the  bad,  and  let  it  not  be  remembered  but  with 
*'  compaflion.  Never  decide  in  the  prefcnce  of  old  coni- 
*f  manders,  who  have  all  the  experience  that  you  wane : 
**  hear  their  opinions  with  deference,  confult  them,  ibiicit 
«'  the  afTiftance  of  the  moftlkilFul,  and  never  be  alhamed 
«^  to  attribute  your  beft  actions  to  their  counlel. 

**  Laftly,  never  llften  to  any  difcourfe,  which  rends 
*(  to  make  you  jealous  or  miftruilful  of  other  chief'*. 
*'  Speak  your  mind  to  tliem  with  confidenct:  and  ing*. 
**  nuity.  If  you  think  their  behaviour  to  you  has  been 
«*  exceptionable,  open  your  heart  and  tell  them  why 
<*  you  think  fo  :  if  they  are  capable  of  feeling  the 
♦'  noble  generofity  of  this  conduct,  they  will  be  de- 
<<  lighted  with  it  j  and  you  will  find  no  difficulty,  in 
*'  obtaining  from  them  all  the  conceflions  that  you  can 
«*  rcafonably  expeft.  If  their  inlenfjbiilty  is  fo  grofs, 
*♦  that  the  reflitude  of  this  behaviour  is  ioil  upon 
*«  them:  you  will,  at  leaft,  have  gained  an  experimen- 
<*  tal  knowledge  of  what  may  be  expe(fted  from  them  ; 
**  you  will  order  matters  fo,  that  you  pay  have  no  more 
"  conteft  with  them  during  the  war  j  '  and  you  will 
*'  have  nothing  to  reproach'yourfelf  with,  on  their  ac- 
♦*  count.  But  above  all,  becaiefui  ncwr  i»  drop  the  leait 

"  hint 
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•*<  hint  of  3'our  difplcaiuie,  bctoie  the  fyccphants  wli© 

*'  are  ever  bufy  to  low  jtalgiily  and  diviiion.     I  will 

*'  remain  hsrc/'  cominuedMentpr,   "  to  alTift  Idome- 

^  ncus  in  taking  thole  meaiures,  which  are  indilpoifi- 

"  bJy  ntrceflary  tor  the  good  of  his  people  j    and  for 

"completing   the  cunedlion  of    thole   taxilt^,  which 

*'  evil  coiinitlkrs  and  batterers  have  feduced  him  to 

<'  commit,  in  the  ellabuihmt:n':  of  his  new  kingdom/' 

At  this   flight   ceniure  of   Idomeneus,   Tekmachus 

touid  not  help  expreiTu'.g  lome  iurprife  at  his  conduft, 

oot  without  Icme  mixture  of  contempt.     B^it  Mentor 

checked  him  in  a  tone  of  leventy  :   "  Vo  you  wonder," 

faid  he,  "  that  the  moft  eftimiihk  men  are  men  Itill  j  and, 

*'  nn-ong  th.e  irinunicrable  iiiarei  and  perplexities  which 

*'  are  infeparAbk  from  royalty,  dii'cc  ver  feme  traces  of 

"  human  infirmity?  In  Idomeneus,  the  ideas  of  pomp 

*'  and    magnificence   have  been  planted  and  nuitured 

*'  irom  liis  youth;  and  where  is  the  plulolbplier,  who, 

<'  m   his  place,   would  always  have  been  lupciior  to 

<*  hatteiy  -'  He  has,  indeed,  luffercd  himfelf  to  be  too 

"  n:uch  mliuenced  by  thoie  in  whom  he  confided  j  but 

«'  tile  wiicll  kings,  whatever  is  their  precaution,  are 

*'  ott en  deceived.     A  king  cannot  do  every  thing  him- 

**  ielf :  he  nnift,  thereiore,  have  minilters,  and  in  thefe 

*4  minifl-  rs   he   mull  confide ;    btfides,  a  king  cannot 

*'  know  tbofe  that  iunound   him,   lb  well  as  they  are 

"  known  by  others ;  for  in  his  prefence  tliey  never  ap- 

*^  pear  without  a  mafkj  and  every  artifice  that  cunning 

«'  can  devile,  is   praCtiied  to  deceive  him.     Alas !  my 

f  dear  Telcmachus,  your  own  experience  will  confiini 

<'  the   truth  b'.it  too  well.     We  never  find  either  the 

«'  viriues  or  abilities  in  mankind,  that  we  leek ;  and 

**  with   whatever  diligence   and  penetration  we  ftudy 

'«  their  chara6iers,  we" are  every  day  milkaken  in  our 

**  conclufions.     We  can  nevtr  avail  the  ptibilc  of  all 

»'  the  virtues  and  abilities  that  we  find  j  for  the  beft 

**  men  have  their  prejudices,  their  averfions,  and  their 

«*  jcaioufies  j    they  will  Icldom  give  up  any  opinion, 

<*  hcwtvtr  fingular,  oi  renounce  any  toible,  however 

*'  pernicious 
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«  pernicious.  The  greater  the  dominion,  the  more 
<«  numerous  muft  be  the  minillry  j  for  there  will  be 
**  more  that  the  prince  cannot  do  himlelf,  and,  there- 
*<  fore,  more  that  he  muft  do  by  others  :  and  the  giea- 
<*  ter  the  number  of  thole  to  whom  he  muft  delegate 
**  his  authority,  the  more  liable  he  Is  to  be  fomewhere 
**  miftaken  In  his  choice.  He  who  is  a  fevere  cenlbi* 
**  of  kings  to-day,  would  to-morrow  govern  much 
"  worfe  than  thoi'e  wkom  he  condemns  j  and  if  he  was 
**  intnifted  with  the  fame  power,  would  commit  the 
*'  fame  faults,  and  many  others  much  greater.  A  pri- 
<*  vate  itatlon,  if  a  man  has  fome  degree  of  natural 
'*  eloquence,  conceals  defers,  difplays  fliinlng  talents 
**  to  advantage,  and  makes  him  appear  worthy  of  all 
*<  the  pofts  that  he  dees  not  fiii :  but  authority  brings 
**  a  man's  abilities  to  a  levere  teft,  and  difcovers  great, 
**  faults,  which  the  fliades  of  obfcurlty  concealed, 
*<  Greatnefs  refembles  thofe  glaftes,  which  reprelent 
*'  every  object  larger  than  it  is :  every  defeft  feems  to 
**  expand  in  an  elevated  fituation  ;  where  things,  in 
*'  themfelves  fmall,  are,  in  their  confequences,  great, 
*<  and  the  ftighteft  faults  excite  vehement  oppoiitlon. 
**  A  prince  is  an  individual,  whofe  conduft  the  whole 
**  world  Is  pei"petuaily  employed  to  watch,  and  difpoftd 
**  to  cojidemn.  He  is  judged  with  the  utmoft  rigour 
**  by  thofe  wlio  can  only  gifels  at  his  fituation :  who 
**  have  not  the  leaft  fenfe  of  the  difficulties  that  attend 
**  it  J  and  who  expefl,  that,  to  aiiiwer  their  ideas  of 
*'  perfe6lion,  he  fhould  be  no  longef  a  man.  A  king, 
■*'  however,  can  be  no  more  j  his  goodnefs  and  his  wif- 
**  dom  are  bounded  by  his  nature  :  he  has  humours,  paf- 
**  iions,  and  habits,  which  it  l?  imj^wllibe  he  ftiould  al- 
**  ways  furmount ;  he  is  continually  befet  by  fell-In- 
<*  tereft  and  cunnings  he  never  hnds  the  affiftance  that 
*'  hefeeks}  he  Is  perpetually  led  Into  mUlakes,  fome- 
**  times  by  his  own  paftions,  and  ibraetlmcs  by  thofe 
**  of  his  minlfters  j  and  can  Icarce  repair  one  fault, 
'*  before  he  falls  Into  another.  Such  Is  the  fituation 
•'*  even  of  thofe  kings  who  have  moft  wiidom,  and  moft 
Vol.  II.  B  *•  viitue; 
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«<  virtue  ;  Jmd  the  longcft  and  beft  rci  ^n  is  too  fliort 
"  and  too  defective,  to  coireft,  at  tl  e  v.nd,  what  has 
<«  undefignedly  been  done  amiis  in  the  btginning.  Such 
*•  evils  are  inleparable  from  royalty  ;  and  human  weak- 
<<  nei's  mult  fink  under  liich  a  load.  Kings  fhould  be 
*«  pitied  and  exculed  :  fhould  not  they  be  pitied,  who 
*'  are  called  to  the  government  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
*«  titude,  vvhofe  wants  are  infinite,  and  who  cannot  but 
"  keep  evci7  faculty  of  thofe  who  would  govern  thern 
*<  well  upon  the  ftretch  ?  Or,  to  Ipeak  iredy,  are  not 
«'  men  to  be  pitied,  for  their  neccfiary  lubie61:icn  to  a 
»«  mortal  like  thcmfelves  ?  A  god  only  can  fulfil  the 
*'  duties  of  dominion.  The  prince,  however,  is  net 
*'  lefs  to  be  pitied  than  the  people  ;  a  weak  and  imper- 
*'  fe6f  creature,  the  governor  of  a  con-upt  and  deceittiil 
"  multitude!" 

*'  But/'  laid  Telemachus,  with  fome  vivacity,  "  Ido- 
*<  mentus  has  already  loft  Crete,  the  kiMgdom  of  his 
**  anceltors,  by  hisindifcretion :  and  he  would  have  loft 
"  Salentum,  which  he  is  founding  in  its  ftead,  if  it  had 
«'  not  been  prelerved  by  yo\ir  wildom/' 

*'  I  confels,'"  replied  Mentor,  *'  that  Idomeneus  has 
"  been  guilty  of  great  faults  j  but,  look  thi^ough  Greece, 
<*  and  evciy  country  upon  earth,  and  fee  whether  among 
"  thofe  that  are  moft  improved,  you  can  find  one  prince, 
"  that  is  not,  in  many  inflances,  inexculable.  The 
**  greateft  men  have,  in  their  natural  difpofKion,  and 
*'  the  conftituticnal  chaiafler  of  their  minds,  deiefls 
"  which  icmetimes  m.flead  them  j  and  the  beft  men 
*'  are  thcfe,  who  have  tortitude  to  acknowledge  thefe 
*•  defeats,  and  make  confclence  of  repairing  the  mif- 
**  ch.efs  that  they  produce.  Do  you  imagine,  that 
**  UlyfTes,  the  great  Uiyflts  your  father,  v/ho  is  confi- 
*'  dered  as  an  example  by  ail  the  fovereigns  of  Greece, 
**  is  withotit  weaknefs  and  imperfet^f  ion  -  li  he  had  not 
**  been  favoured  with  the  perpe'ual  guidance  and  pro- 
**  te8ion  of  Minerva,  how  often  would  he  have  lunk 
*'  under  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which  the  wan- 
"  ton  mali?-nity   of  fortune  has  expofed  him  !    How 

*'  often 
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often  has  the  goddels  lefti-ained  and  corrected  him, 
that  he  might  wulk  on,  in  the  path  of  vircue,  till  he 
arrived  at  gloiy  ?  And  when  you  Ihall  fee  him  reign, 
in  all  the  Iplendour  of  his  excellence  in  Ithaca,  d© 
not  expe6l  to  find  him  perieft.  He  has  been  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Greece,  of  Afia,  and  of  all  the  iflands 
of  the  fea,  notwithftanding  his  tailings,  which  among 
the  Oiining  wonders  of  his  character,  ai"e  forgoften. 
It  you,  alio,  can  thus  admire  him,  and  by  a  happy 
emulation  of  his  wiidom  ajid  his  virtue,  tran/plaat 
them  into  your  own  boiom,  you  will  need  no  other 
happinefs  or  honour. 

"  Accuftom  yourfelf  not  to  expe6l,  from  the  great- 
eft  men,  more  than  human  nature  can  efFe«5l :  it  is 
common,  for  the  inexp;:rience  and  prelumption  of 
youth  to  indulge  a  feventy  of  judgment,  which  leads 
them  to  condemn  the  characters  that  they  ought  to 
imitate,  and  produces  an  hopelefs  indocilit) .  You 
ought  not  only  to  love,  refpe6l,  and  imitate  your  fa- 
ther, notwithlfandmg  his  imperftflions  j  but  you 
ought  alfo  very  highly  to  elfeem  Idomeneus,  not- 
withftanding fuch  p;irts  of  his  chara6ler  and  con- 
duct as  I  have  Ihcwn  to  deferve  cenfme.  He  is  na- 
turally fmcere,  upright,  equitable,  kind,  and  muni- 
ficent i  his  courage  is  perfed }  and  he  I'pontaneoufly 
detefts  fraud,  the  moment  he  perceives  it :  ah  his  ex- 
ternal qualifications  are  great,  and  mitable  to  his 
rank:  his  ingenuous  difpofit  on  to  acknowledge  his 
errors,  his  mild  and  patient  endurance  of  my  levere 
rcprehenfion,  his  fortitude  againft  himielf,  to  make 
public  reparations  for  his  faults,  and  thus  to  place 
himfelf  above  the  cenfure  of  others  j  are  indubitable 
teftimonies,  that  he  has  true  greatneis  of  mind.— 
There  are  fome  faults,  from  which  a  man  or  little 
merit  may  be  preferved,  by  good  fortune,  or  by  good 
counfel  i  but  it  is  only  by  an  effort  of  the  inoft  ex- 
alted virtue,  that  a  king,  who  has  been  fo  iong  fe- 
duced  by  flattery,  can  correft  his  faults  j  it  is  more 
glorious  thus  to  rife,  than  never  to  have  fallen. 
Vol.  ir.  3  z  «<  The 
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'<  The  faults  of  Idomeneus  are  lucli,  as  almoft  all  kinga 
**  have  committed  j  but  his  repaiation  is  fuch,  as  has 
*'  been  made  by  none.  As  for  myfelf,  wliile  I  reproved, 
*'  I  admired  him  ;  for  he  pennitted  my  reproof:  and 
**  do  you  admire  him  alfo,  my  dear  Telemachus  1  it  is 
**  lefs  tor  his  reputation,  than  your  advantage,  that  I 
♦'  give  you  this  counfel." 

By  thisdilcourle,  Mentor  made  Telemachus  fenfible, 
that  he,  who  judges  with  feverity  of  others,  endangers 
his  own  virtue  j  efpecially  if  they  are  diftrefled  by  the 
perplexities  and  ditficulties  of  government.  *'  But  it  is 
**  now,"  faid  he,  "  time  to  part.  Farewel  1  I  will 
**  wait  here,  my  dear  Telemachus,  for  your  return.  Re- 
**  member  that  thole  who  fear  the  gods,  have  nothing 
'*  to  fear  from  men!  You  will  be  expofcd  to  extreme 
**  danger}  but  remember,  that  you  will  never  be  for- 
*'  faken  by  Minerva!" 

At  this  moment,  Telemachus  became  confclous  to  the 
prcfence  of  the  goddels ;  and  Ite  would  have  known 
that  it  was  the  very  voice  of  Minerva  that  had  inlpired 
him  with  fortitude,  if  (he  had  not  immediately  recalled 
the  image  of  Mentor  to  his  mind,  by  addrtfllng  him  In 
the  chara6\er  flie  had  afiiimed  :  *'  Remember,"  faid  fhe, 
«'  my  fon,  the  care  which  I  took,  during  your  infancy, 
*'  to  render  you  as  wife  and  as  brave  as  your  father  ! 
«  do  nothing  that  is  unworthy  of  his  example,  or  of 
*'  my  precepts." 

The  fun  had  akeady  rifen,  and  tinged  the  fummlts  of 
the  nriountsins  with  gold,  when  the  confederate  kings 
departed  from  Salentum,  and  returned  to  their  people. 
The  troops  that  had  been  encamped  round  the  city,  now 
began  to  march  under  their  leaders  :  their  pikes  role 
like  a  foreft  on  eveiy  llde  ;  their  fliields  glittered  in  the 
fun ;  and  a  cloud  of  dull  afcended  to  the  flcy.  The 
kings  were  condu6led  to  the  plain  by  Idomeneus  and 
Mentor,  who  attended  them  to  a  conlidcrable  dirtanoe 
from  the  city.  At  lad  they  parted,  iiaving  given  and 
received  reciprocal  teftimonies  of  fincere  fricndfliip. 
And  the  allies  being  now  uccjuainted  with  the  true  cha- 

ra<^cr 
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rafter  of  Idomeneus,  which  had  fuifered  fo  much  by  mif- 
reprefentation,  had  no  doubt,  but  that  the  peace  would 
be  lalting :  they  had,  indeed,  formed  their  judgment  of 
hiin,  not  from  his  natural  Icntiments,  but  from  the  per- 
nicious counfel  of  flatterers,  which  he  had  implicitly 
taken. 

When  the  army  was  gone,  Idomeneus  led  Mentor, 
Into  every  quarter  of  the  city.  "  Let  us  lee,"  laid 
Mentor,  *'  how  many  p.oplc  you  have,  as  well  In  the 
**  city  as  the  country  j  let  us  number  the  whole  5  and 
**  let  us  alfo  examine,  how  many  of  them  are  hufband- 
*'  men.  Let  us  enquire  how  much  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
**  other  necfcflaries,  your  lands  will  produce  one  year 
**  with  another :  we  /hall  then  know,  whether  it  will 
**  yield  a  furplus  for  foreign  trade.  Let  us  alfo  fee 
*'  how  many  veflels  you  have,  and  how  many  failors  to 
**  man  them,  that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  your 
**  ftrength."  He  then  vifi:ed  the  port,  and  wtnt  on 
board  eveiy  vefld  j  he  informed  himfelf  of  the  leve- 
ral  ports  to  which  they  traded,  what  merchandize  they 
carried  out,  and  what  they  brought  back  in  return  j 
what  was  the  expence  of  the  voyage ;  what  were  the 
loans  of  the  merchants  to  each  other,  and  v>'hat  trading 
focietles  were  eftabiiUjed  aiiiong  them,  that  he  might 
know  whether  their  articles  were  equitable,  and  faith- 
fully obfer/ed.  He  ailb  enquired,  v/hat  was  the  riik  of 
the  feveral  voyages,  and  to  what  lolks  the  trade  v/as 
expoled,  that  fucb  reftriclions  might  be  made  as  would 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  merchants,  v/ho  fonie^imes, 
from  too  eager  a  dcfire  of  go  in,  undertake  what  they 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  accompli (h. 

He  ordered  that  bankruptcy  (houid  be  puniflied 
with  great  leverity,  becauie  it  is  generally  the  cfic^l  of 
rafhnefs  and  inditcretion,  if  nototiraud  :  .he  ahb  formed 
regulations,  by  which  bancruoLcies  might  eaiily  be 
prevented  :  he  obliged  the  merciiants  to  give  an  ac- 
ccunt  of  their  iafts,  heir  prohts,  their  expences,  and 
their  undertakings,  to  magillratcs  eftabliil.ed  fcr  this 
purpole  :  he  ordered  that  th.y  fhculd  ii^ivn  be  permitted 
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fo  rl<k  the  property  of  anotherj  nor  more  than  Kalf  their 
own :  that  they  (liould  undertake,  by  aflociatlon,  what 
they  conld  not  undertake  ihigly  :  and  that  the  ohfer- 
Vrince  ot  the  conditions  of  luch  aflbeiation,  fhould  be 
enforced  by  feVc^it  penalties.  He  orderetl  aUb  that  trade 
(houldbe  peiiiKStly  open  and  free  :  and,  inltead  of  load- 
ing it  with  im}X)lb,  thut  every  merchant,  who  brough-t 
the  trade  of  a  new  nation  to  the  port  of  Saienttim,  fliould 
be  entititd  to  a  reward. 

Thefe  regulations  brought  people  in  crowds  from  aU 
p-irts,  and  the  trade  of  Salentum  was  like  the  flux  and 
rcliux  of  the  fea :  riches  flowed  in  upon  it,  with  an  im- 
petuous abundance,  like  wave  impelling  wave  :  every 
thing  was  freely  brought  in  and  carried  out  of  the  port  j 
every  thing  that  was  brought  was  ufeful,  and  every 
thing  that  was  carried  oi:t,  left  ibmething  of  greater 
advantage  in  its  ftead.  Juftice  prefided  over  the  port, 
which  was  the  centre  of  mnumerabic  nations,  with  in- 
flexible feverity  j  and  from  the  lofty  towers,  that  were 
at  once  its  ornament  and  defence,  freedom,  integrity, 
and  honour,  feemed  to  call  together  the  merchants  of 
the  remotcll  regions  of  the  eiurth  :  and  thefe  merchants, 
whether  they  came  from  the  fliores  of  the  ealt,  where 
the  fun  rifes  from  the  parting  wave  to  begin  the  day  j 
or  from  that  boundlefs  ocean,  where,  wearied  with  his 
courfe,  he  extinguiflies  his  fires  j  all  lived  together  at 
Salentum,  as  in  their  native  country,  with  fecurity  and 
peace. 

Mentor  then  vifited  the  magazines,  warehoufes,  and 
mnnufa Glories,  of  the  interior  part  of  the  city.  He 
prohibited  the  fale  of  all  foreign  commodities,  that 
might  introduce  luxury  oi-  effeminacy  :  he  regulated  the 
dre1s  and  the  provifions  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  rank  ; 
and  the  furniture,  the  fize,  and  ornaments  of  their 
houfes.  He  alio  prohibited  all  omamtnts  of  fdvcr  and 
gold  :  "  I  know  but  one  thing,"  laid  he  to  Idomeneus, 
«<  that  can  render  your  people  modelt  in  their  expences, 
*'  the  example  of  their  prince  :  it  is  neceffary,  that  there 
•»  (hould  be  a  certain  dignity  in  your  appearance}  but 
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•'  your  authority  will  be  iufficiently  marked  by  the 
<'  guards,  and  the  great  officers  of  your  court,  that  will 
♦*  always  attend  you.  As  to  your  drels,  be  content 
**  with  the  fineft  cloth  of  a  purple  colour  :  let  the  drefs 
**  of  your  principal  officers  be  of  cloth  equally  fine : 
«*  and  let  your  own  be  dillinguifhed  only  by  the  colour, 
**  and  a  flight  embroidery  of  gold  round  the  edge  :  dif- 
**  ferent  colours  will  ferve  to  diftinguifli  different  con- 
**  ditions,  without  either  gold  or  filver,  or  jewels,  and 
♦*  let  thefe  conditions  be  regulated  by  birth. 

"  Put  the  raoft  ancient  and  illuftrious  nobility  in  the 
**  firft  rank :  thofe  who  are  diftinguiflied  by  perfonal 
*'  merit,  and  the  authority  of  office,  will  be  content  to 
**  ftand  iccond  to  thofe,  who  have  been  long  in  pof- 
<*  feffion  of  hereditar}'  honour.  Men  who  are  not  no- 
*•  ble  by  defcent,  will  readily  yield  precedence  to  thofe 
**  that  are,  if  you  take  care  not  to  encourage  a  falfe 
**  opinion  of  themfelves,  by  railing  them  too  fuddenly 
**  and  too  high  j  and  never  fail  to  gratify  thofe  with 
**  praife,  who  are  modeft  in  profperity.  No  diftinftiou 
•*  ib  little  excites  envy,  as  that  which  is  derived  from 
**  anceftors  by  a  long  defcent. 

"  To  iHmulate  virtue,  and  excite  an  emulation  to  ferve 
*'  the  (late,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  reward  public  merit 
**  with  honorary  dillinilions,  a  crown  or  a  ftatue,  which 
*'  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  new  nobility,  for  the 
**  children  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  decreed. 

*'  The  habit  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  may  be 
**  white,  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  gold  ;  they  may  alfo 
**  be  diftingviiflied  by  a  gold  ring  on  their  finger,  and  a 
"  medal  of  gold  imprelTed  with  your  image  hanging 
•*  from  their  neck.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  rank  may  be 
**  dreffed  in  blue,  with  a  filver  fringe,  and  be  diftinguifii- 
**  ed  by  the  ring  without  the  medal.  The  third  rank  may 
*'  be  drefl'cd  in  green,  and  wear  the  metlal  without  either 
**  fringe  or  ring.  The  colour  of  the  fourth  clais,  ma? 
**  be  a  full  yellow  :  the  fifth  a  pale  red  j  the  fixth  a 
"  mixture  of  red  and  white  j  and  the  feventh,  a  mix- 
**  twe  of  white  and  yellow,     Dreffes  of  thefe  different 
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*<  colours,  will  fufficiently  diftinguifh  the  freemen  of 
"  your  ftate,  into  levcn  clafles.  The  habit  of  flaves 
'*  lliould  be  drrk  grey:  and  thus,  each  will  be  diftin- 
*'  guiftied  according  to  his  condition,  without  expcncej 
*'  and  eveiy  art  which  can  only  gratify  pride,  will  be 
**  banifhed  from  Salentum.  All  the  artificers,  which 
**  are  now  employed  fo  much  to  the  diiadvantage  of 
"^  their  country,  will  betake  themfelves  to  fuch  arts  as 
"  are  uleful,  which  are  few,  or  to  commerce,  or  agricul- 
**  ture.  No  change  muft  ever  be  lutfered  to  take  place, 
*'  either  in  the  quality  of  the  fluff,  or  the  form  of  the 
**  garment}  men  are,  by  nature,  foiined  for  ferious  and 
**  important  employments ;  and  it  is  unworthy  of  them 
**  to  invent  atfeiled  novelties  in  the  cloaths  that  cover 
**  them,  or  luffer  the  women,  whom  fuch  employment 
"  would  lefs  difgrace,  to  fall  into  an  extravagance  con- 
*^  temptible  ana  pernicious." 
I  Thus  Mentor,  like  a  IkiU'ul  gardener,  who  lops  from 
his  fruit  trees  the  uiclefs  wood,  endeavoured  to  retrench 
the  parade  that  infenfibly  corrupts  the  manners,  and  to 
reduce  every  thing  to  a  frugal  and  noble  llmplicity.  He 
regulated  even  the  provifions,  not  of  the  flaves  only, 
but  thofe  of  the  higheJV  rank  -.  "  What  a  fliame  is  it,'* 
faid  he,  *'  that  men  of  exalted  ftations,  IhouLi  place 
"  their  fuperiority  in  eating  fuch  food,  as  effeminates 
**  the  mind,  and  fubverts  the  conftitution!  they  ought 
"  to  Value  themielves  for  the  regulation  of  their  own 
*<  defireci,  for  their  power  of  diipenfmg  good  to  others, 
"  and  tor  the  reputation  which  the  exercile  ot  private 
**  and  public  virtue  will  necefl'arily  procure.  To  the 
"  Ibber  and  tempei-ate,  the  limplell  food  is  always  plca- 
*'  fant  i  and  the  fimplelt  food  only,  can  produce  the 
*'  molt  vigorous  health,  and  give  at  once  capacity  and 
*'  difpofition  for  the  purelt  and  the  higheft  enjoyments. 
**  Your  meal  ftiould  confift  of  the  bell  food  3  but  it 
**  fliould  always  be  plainly  drtlTed  :  the  art  of  cookery, 
**  is  the  art  of  poiluning  mankind,  by  rendering  ap- 
"  petite  ftili  importuiiate,  when  the  wants  of  nature  are 
"  fupplied."  Idome««us 
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Idomcneus  eafily  conceived  that  he  Lid  done  wrong, 
in  fuffeiing  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  city,  to  cornipt 
and  effeminate  their  manners,  by  violating  the  Sumptu- 
ary laws  of  Minos  J  but  Mentor  further  convinced  him, 
that  the  revivaljof  thofe  laws  would  produce  little  effe6l, 
if  the  king  did  not  give  them  force  by  his  example:  he, 
therefore,  immediately  regulated  his  own  table,  wheic 
he  admitted  only  plain  food,  fuch  as  he  had  eaten  with 
other  Grecian  princes  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  with  the 
fineft  bread,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  wine  of  the 
country,  which  was  generous  and  well-flavoured.  No 
man  dared  to  murmur  at  a  regulation,  which  th& 
king  impofed  upon  himfelf  j  and  the  profufion  and 
falle  delicac)'  of  the  table  were  given  up  without  2 
iliiiggle. 

Mentor  fuppreflcd  alfo  two  kinds  of  mufic  j  the  foft 
and  effeminate  ftrains,  which  diflblve  the  foul  into  lan- 
guifliraent  and  defirej  and  the  Bacchanalian  airs,  that 
tranfport  it  with  caufelefs,  tumultuous,  and  appro, 
brious  joy:  he  allowed  only  that  facred  and  lolemii 
harmony,  wiiich,  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  kindles  de- 
votion, and  celebrates  heroic  virtue.  To  the  tem- 
ples alfo  he  confined  the  fuperb  ornaments  of  architec- 
ture, columns,  pediments,  and  porticos :  he  gave  mo- 
dels, in  a  fimple  but  elegant  llyle  of  building,  for 
houfes,  that  would  contain  a  numerous  family,  on  a 
moderate  extent  of  ground  j  ih  defigned,  that  they 
fhould  be  at  once  pleafant  and  convenient }  that  they 
Ihould  have  a  healthful  afpeft,  and  apartments  fuffi- 
ciently  Separated  from  each  other  j  that  order  and  de- 
cency might  be  eafily  preferved,  and  that  they  might  be 
repaired  at  a  fmall  expence.  He  ordered,  that  every 
houfe  above  the  middling  clafs  fhould  have  a  hall,  and  a 
fmall  periftyle,  with  feparate  chambers  for  all  the  free 
perfons  of  the  family  j  but  he  prohibited,  under  fevere 
penalties,  the  Superfluous  number  and  magnificence  of 
apartments,  that  oftentation  and  luxury  had  intro- 
duced. Houfes  erefled  upon  thefe  models,  according 
tg  the  fize  of  the  family,  Served  to  embelliHi  one  part 
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of  the  city  at  a  fm:ill  expcnce,  and  gave  It  a  regular 
appeaj-ance }  while  the  other  part,  which  was  aheady 
finirtied  according  to  the  caprice  and  vanit)  of  indi- 
viduals, was,  nutwithftanding  its  magnificence,  lefs 
plealing  and  convenient.  This  city  was  built  in  a  vciy 
/hort  time ;  becaufe  the  neighbouring  coart  of  Greece 
furniflicd  very  Ikilful  architects,  and  a  great  number  of 
malons  repaired  thither  from  Epirus,  and  other  coun- 
tries, upon  the  proinife,  that  aiter  they  had  finifhed 
their  work.,  they  fliould  be  ellabliOied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salentum,  where  land  (huuld  be  granted  theiil 
to  cKar,  and  where  they  would  contribute  to  people 
the  country. 

Painting  and  fculpture  were  arts  which  Mentor 
tliought  fliould  by  no  means  be  profcribed}  but  he 
permitied  the  praftice  of  them  to  few.  He  eltabi./h- 
ed  a  Ictiool  under  maftcrs  of  an  exquifite  tafte,  by 
whuni  the  performances  of  the  pupils  were  examined : 
"  There  inould  be  no  mediocrity,"  fays  he,  "  in  the 
'*  aits  which  aie  not  necellary  to  life  j  and  confe- 
**  quently,  no  youth  fliould  be  permitted  to  pra(^fire 
**  them,  but  fucii  as  have  a  genius  to  excel  :  others 
'*  Were  defigned  by  nature,  for  lefs  noble  occupations ; 
*'  and  may  be  very  uletully  tmplcyed  in  fupplying  the 
*f  ordinary  wants  of  the  community.  Sculptors  and 
**  painters  fliould  be  employed  only  to  prcferve  the 
"  memory  of  great  men,  and  great  aflions :  and  the 
"  reprel'entations  of  whatever  has  been  achieved,  by 
*'  heroic  virtue,  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  fliould 
*'  be  preferved  only  in  public  buildings,  or  on  the 
*'  monuments  of  the  dead."  But  whatever  was  the 
moderation  or  frugality  of  Mentor,  he  indulged 
the  tafle  of  magnificence  in  the  great  buildings,  that 
vvere  intended  for  public  fports,  the  races  of  horfes  and 
chariots,  combats  with  the  ceftus,  wrdlling,  and  all 
otiier  exercifes  which  render  the  body  more  agile  and 
vigorous. 

He  fupprefled  a  great  number  of  traders,  that  fold 
«viought  ftufts  of  foreign  manufacture  j  embroidery  of 
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an  excelTive  price  ;  vales  of"  fiJver  and  gold,  embofled 
with  various  figures  in  bas-relief  j  diftilled  liquors,  and 
perfumes  :  he  ordered  alio,  that  the  turniture  of  eveiy 
houle  fhould  be  plain  and  fubilantial,  lb  as  not  foon  to 
wear  out.  The  j^eople  of  Salentum,  therefore,  who 
ufed  to  coinplain  of"  being  poor,  began  to  perceive  that 
they  abounded  in  I'uperfluous  riches^  but  that  this  Su- 
perfluity was  or  a  deceitful  kind  j  that  they  were  poor 
in  proportion  as  they  polTelled  it ;  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  they  relinquilbed  it  only,  they  could  be  rich ; 
**  To  become  truly  rich,"  laid  thty,  **  is  to  delpile 
*'  fuch  riches  as  exhauft  the  ftate  j  and  to  lefl'en  the 
*'  number  of  our  wants,  by  reducing  them  to  the  nc^ 
*'  cefTr ties  of  virtue." 

Mentor  alfo  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  vifit  the 
arienals  and  magazines  ;  and  examine  whether  the  arms, 
and  other  neccfiaries  of  war,  were  in  a  good  condition  : 
"  To  be  always  ready  for  war,"  faid  he,  "  is  the 
**  iiireft  way  to  avoid  it."  He  found  many  things 
wanting,  and  immediately  employed  artificers  in  brafs 
and  iron  to  fupply  the  defe6ls.  Fvirnaces  are  imme- 
diately built  J  and  Imoke  and  flames  afcend  in  cloudy 
volumes,  like  thoje  that  ifl'ue  from  the  I'vibterranean  fii'es 
of  mount  ^tna :  the  hammer  rings  upon  the  anvil, 
wh;ch  groans  under  the  ffroke  j  the  neighbouring  fiiore 
and  mounLains  re-echo  to  the  found  ^  and  a  fpe6lator 
of  thefe  prepai'atives  for  war,  made  by  a  provident  la- 
gacity  during  a  profound  peace,  might  have  thought 
himielf  in  that  illand,  where  Vulcan  animates  the  Cy- 
clops by  his  example,  to  forge  thunder  for  the  father 
of  the  gods.    • 

Mentor  then  went  with  Idonaeneus  out  of  the  city, 
and  found  a  great  extent  of  fertile  country,  wholly  un- 
cultivated j  befides  confiderable  tracts  that  were  culti- 
vated but  in  part,  through  the  negligence  or  poverty  of 
the  hufbandmen,  or  the  want  of  ipirit,  or  the  want  of 
hands.  **  This  country,"  laid  he  to  the  king,  **  Is 
*'  ready  to  enrich  its  inhabitants,  but  the  inhabitants 
**  are   not  fufficient  to  cultivate  the  country  j  let  us, 
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*«  then  remove  the  luperfluous  artificers  from  the  city, 

<'  whofe  profefllons  iervc  only  to  corrupt  the  mannei-s 

"  of  the  people,  and  let  us  employ  them  in  fertilizing 

♦*  thole  plains  and  hills*     It  is  a  misfortune  that  thelc 

«  men,  having  been  employed  In  arts  which  require  a 

"  leden<:aiy  life,  are  unulecl  to  labour  }  but  we  will  try 

*<  to  remedy  this  evil  j  we  will  divide  thefe  uncultivated 

*'  lands  into  lots  among  them,  and  call  in  the  neigh- 

"  bouring  people  to  their  afTiftance,  who  will  gladly 

**  undertake  the  moft  laborious  part  of  the  work,  upon 

<♦  condition  that  they  fliould  receive  a  certain  propor- 

**  tion  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  they  clear :  they  may 

<*  aftei-wards  be  made  proprietors  of  part  of  it,  and  be 

**  thus  incorporated  with  your  people,  who  are  by  no 

•*  means  fufliciently  mimerous  :  if  they  prove  diligent, 

*'  and  obedient  to  the  laws,  they  will  be  good  fubjefls, 

**  and  increafe  your  power.     The  aitifans,  whom  you 

<*  fliall  tranfplant  from  the  city  to  the  fields,  will  bring 

**  up  their  children  to  the  labours  of  rural  life^    and 

"  the  foreigners,    whom  you  have  employed,  to  aflift 

**  in  building  your  city,  have  engaged  to  clear  part  of 

**  your  lands,  and  become  hufbandmen :  thefe  men,  as 

"  foon  as  they  have  finifhed  the  public  buildings,  you 

*'  fhould  incorporate  with  your  people  5  they  will  think 

**  themlelves  happy,  to  pafs  their  lives  under  a  govern- 

*'  ment,  fo  gentle  as  that  which  you  have  now  efta- 

**  blillicd  j  and  as  they  are  robuft  and  laborious,  their 

**  example  will  animate  the  tranlplanted  artificers,  with 

**  whom  they  will  be  mixed,  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  your 

**  country  will  abound  with  a  vigorous  race,  wholly 

<*  devoted  to  agriculture. 

"  When   this    is  done,  be    in  no  pain  about    the 

'*  multiplication  of  your  people:  they  will,  in  a  fhort 

*<  time,  become  innumerable,  if  you  facilitate  marriage ; 

*'  and   the  moll  fimple  way  of  facilitating  marriage, 

**  is  the  moft  eiftdual.     All  men  are  naturally  inclined 

*'  to  marry  j  and  nothing  prevents  them  from  indulging 

**  this   inclination,  but  the  prolpe6l  of  difficulty  and 

•*  diftrefs  ;  if  you  do  not  load  them  with  taxes,  their 

**  tiunily 
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«*  family  will  never  become  a  burden ;  the  earth  Is  never 

*«  ungrateful,  but  always  affords  fuftenance  to  thole  who 

«'  diligently  cultivate  it?  it  refufes  its  bounty  to  thofc 

<«  only  who  refufe  their  labour.    Hufbandmen  are  always 

*<  rich,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children, 

<«  if  their  prince  does  not  make  them  poor  j   for  their 

<*  childien  afford  them  fome  alTiftance,  even  from  their 

<«  infancy  j  the  youngell  can  drive  the  flock  to  pafture^ 

«  thofe  that  are  farther  advanced  can   look  after  the 

*«  cattle,  and  thofe  of  the  third  ftage,  can  work  with 

«  their  father  in  the  field.     In  the  mean  time,  the  girls 

•f  aifift  the  mother,  who  prepares  a  fimple  but  whole- 

««  fome  repaft  for  thole  that  are  abroad,  when  they  re- 

*f  turn  home,  fatigued  with  the  laboiir  of  the  day  :  fhe 

««  niilks  her  cows  and  her  flieep,  and  the  pails  over- 

«<  flow  with  longevity  and  health  j  ftie  brings  out  her 

"  little  ftores,  her  clieefes,  and  her  chefmits,  with  fruits 

«*  that  fhe  lias  preferved  from  decay  ;  flie  piles  up  the 

«<  ibclal  fire,  and  the  family  gathers  round  it ;  eveiy 

««  countenance  brightens  v/itli  the  fmile  of  innocence 

<«  and  peace  j  and    Ibme   rural  ditty  diverts  them,  till 

««  the  night  calls  them  to  refl.     He  that  attended  the 

*«  flock,  returns  with  his  pipe ;  and  when  the  family  is 

*<  got  together,  he  fings  them  Ibme  new  fong,  that  he 

"  has  learnt  at  the  neighbouring  village.     Thofe  that 

««  have  been  at  work  in  the  fields,  come  in  with  their 

<'  plough,  and  the  weary  oxen  that  hang  down  their 

*•  heads,  and  move  with  a  flow  and  heavy  pace,  not- 

•^  witliflanding  the  goad,   which  now  urges  them    in 

«<  vain.     All  the  fufferings  of  labour  end  with  the  days 

«'  the  poppies,  which,  at  the  command  of  the  gods,  are 

*'  fcattered  over  the  earth  by  the  hand  of  fleep,  charm 

«  away  every  care}  fweet  enchantment  lulls  all  nature 

««  into  peace,  and  the  weary  reft,  without  anticipating 

*«  the  troubles   of  to-morrow.       Happy,    indeed,   are 

<«  thefe  unambitious,  miftiiiftlefs,  artlefs  people,  if  the 

««  gods  vouchfafe  them  a  king,  that  diff-urbs  not  their 

«  blamelefs  joy  j  and  of  what   horrid  inhumanity'  are 

<«  they  guilty,  who,  to  oratify  pride  and  ambition. 
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«<  wrell  from  them  the  iweet  produft  of  the  field,  which 
«*  they  owe  to  the  liberaHty  of  nature,  and  the  fweat  of 
'*  their  brow.  In  the  faithful  lap  of  nature,  there  is 
**  inexhauftible  plenty  for  temperance  and  labour :  if 
*'  none  were  luxmiows  and  idle,  none  would  be  wretched 
**  and  poor." 

<*  But  what  (hall  I  do,"  faicl  Idomeneus,  "  if  the 
'*  people  that  I  Icatter  over  this  fertile  country,  fhould 
"  negiefl:  to  cultivate  it  P"  "  You  muft  dof'"  iiiid 
Mentor,  "  juft  contrary  to  what  is  doncj  rapacious 
**  and  inconfiierate  princes  think  only  of  taxing  thofe 
*'  wlio  are  the  mofi:  inJudrious,  to  improve  their  lands  ; 
«'  becaufe,  upon  thefe,  they  fuppofe  a  tax  will  be  nicre 
**  eafily  levied  j  and  they  fpare  thofe,  v/hom  idlenels  has 
<*  made  indigent.  Reverie  this  millakenand  injurious 
*'  conduft,  which  opprelTes  virtue,  rewards  vice,  and 
f*  encourages  a  fupinenefs,  that  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
**  king,  and  to  the  ftate.  Let  your  taxes  be  heavy 
'*  upon  thofe,  who  negle^l  the  cultivation  of  their  lands : 
**  and  add,  to  your  taxes,  fines,  and  other  penalties  if 
"  it  is  neceflaiy  j  punifli  the  negligent  and  the  idle,  as 
*'  you  would  the  foldier  wlio  fliould  defert  his  poll.  On 
**  the  contraiy,  dlltingulfli  thofe,  who,  in  proportion  as 
*'  their  families  multiply,  cultivate  their  lands  With  tlie 
"  greater  diligence,  by  I'pecial  privileges  and  immu- 
**  nities  :  every  tamily  will  then  become  numerous  ; 
**  and  every  one  will  he  animated  to  labour,  not  by  the 
*'  defire  of  gain  only,  but  of  honour:  the  ftate  of 
*'  hufbandry  being  nc)  longer  wretched,  wdl  no  lon9;er 
"  be  contemptible  j  the  plough  once  more  held  in  ho- 
*<  nour,  will  be  guided  by  the  viftorious  hands  that 
*'  defended  the  country}  and  it  will  not  be  leis 
"  glorious,  to  cultivate  a  paternal  inheiitance  in  the 
**  lecurity  of  peace,  than  to  draw  the  Iword  in  its  de- 
**  fence,  when  it  is  endangered  by  war.  The  whole 
**  country  will  bloom  around  you:  the  golden  ears  of 
*'  ripe  corn,  will  again  crown  the  temples  of  Ceres; 
*♦  Bacchus  will  tre?.d  the  grapes  in  rich  ciufters  under 
♦*  bis  feetj  and  wine,  m»rc  delicious  tnaa  neflar,  wiU 
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*'  flow  from  the  hills  like  a  river :  the  vallies  will  re* 
**  I'ound  to  the  long  of  the  fliephcids,  who,  diljpei fed 
"  along  the  banks  of  a  tranipaient  Itream,  fliall  join 
*'  their  voices  with  the  pipej  while  their  flocks  (hali 
''  frolic  round  them,  and  feaft  upon  the  flowery  paf- 
*'  ture  without  fear  of  the  wolf. 

"  O  Idomeneus  !  will  it  not  make  you  fupremely 
*^  happy,  to  be  the  fource  of  fuch  prolperity-  to  ftretch. 
*'  your  prote6lion,  like  the  fliadow  of  a  rock,  over  fo 
*'  many  people,  who  will  repoie  under  it  in  fecurity 
"  and  peace  ?  Will  you  not,  in  the  confcioufnefs  or  this, 
*'  enjoy  a  noble  elation  of  mind,  and  calm  fenie  of  fu-. 
"  peiior  glory  j  fuch  as  can  never  touch  the  bolbm  of 
"  the  tyrant,  who  lives  only  to  delblate  the  earth,  and 
*'  who  diftufes,  not  lefs  through  his  own  dominions, 
*'  than  thofe  which  he  conquers  from  others,  carnage  and 
**  tumult,  horror  and  anguifh,  conilernation,  famine  and 
*•  defpalr?  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  prince,  wliomhisown 
**  greatnefs  of  Ibul,  and  the  dilllnguirtiing  tavour  of  the 
*^  gcds,  fhall  render  thus  the  delight  of  his  people,  and 
"  the  example  of  fucceeding  ages!  The  world,  inftead 
*^  of  taking  up  arms  to  oppofe  his  power,  will  be  found 
*'  proftrate  at  his  feet,  and  fuing  to  be  lubjeft  to  his 
*'  dominion." 

**  But,"  faid  Idomeneus,  "  when  the  people  fhall  be 
**  thus  bleffed  with  plenty  and  peace,  will  not  their  hap-. 
**  pinefs  corrupt  their  manners  j  wili  they  not  tura 
*'  againll  me,  the  very  ftrength  I  have  given  them  ?" 
**  There  is  no  reafon  to  fear  that,"  faid  Mentor  j  **  the 
*«  fycophants  of  prodigal  pi-inces,  have  fuggefted  it  as 
**  a  pretence  for  oppreflion ;  but  it  may  eafly  be  pre- 
"  vented.  The  laws  which  we  have  eftabhihed  v/ith 
**  refjjeft  to  agriculture  will  render  life  laborious  \  and 
*'  the  people,  notwithftanding  their  plenty,  will  abound 
*'  only  in  what  is  neceflary,  for  we  have  prohibited  the 
'^  arts  that  furnifli  fuperfluities  :  and  the  plenty  even 
"  of  ncceflaries  will  be  reftrained  within  due  bounds, 
*'  by  the  facility  of  marriage,  and  the  multiplication 
**  6t  families.    In  proportion  as  a  family  becomes  nu- 
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•*  merous,  their  portion  of  land  being  (lill  the  fame 
«'  in  extent,  a  more  dilioent  cultivation  will  become 
<*  neceflary  ;  and  this  will  require  inceflant  labour, 
**  Luxury  and  idlenels  only,  render  people  inlblent  and 
«'  rebellious  :  they  will  have  bread,  indeed,  and  they 
<'  will  have  bread  enough  j  but  they  will  have  nothing 
**  more,  except  what  they  can  gam,  from  their  own 
**  ground,  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow. 

**  Tliat  your  people  may  continue  in  a  (late  of  me- 
*'  diocrity,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  you  Ihould  now 
**  limit  the  extent  of  ground,  that  each  family  is  to 
<*  polTefs.  We  have,  you  know,  divided  your  people 
**  into  feven  claflTes,  according  to  their  different  condi- 
*'  tiona ;  and  each  family,  in  each  clafs,  mull  be  per- 
♦*  mitted  to  poflel's  only  fuch  an  extent  of  ground,  as  is 
"  abiblutely  neceflary  to  fubfifl:  it.  This  regulation  being 
'*  inviolably  obferved,  the  liobles  can  never  get  poi- 
*'  fefllon  ot  the  lands  of  the  poor :  every  one  will  have 
•*  land ;  but  fo  much  only,  as  will  make  a  diligent 
**  cultivation  neceflTary.  If,  in  a  long  courle  of  years, 
*'  the  people  fliould  be  fo  much  increafed,  that  land 
**  cannot  be  found  for  them  at  home  j  they  may  be  fent 
*'  to  fonii  colonies  abroad  }  which  will  be  a  new  ad- 
**  vantage  to  the  mother  country. 

*'  I  am  of  opinion,  that  care  fhould  be  taken,  even 
'*  to  prevent  wine  from  being  too  common  in  your 
*'  kingdom :  if  you  find  that  too  many  vin.s  are  planted, 
**  you  fhould  caufe  them  to  be  giubbed  up.  Some 
**  of  the  moft  dreadful  mifchiefs  that  afflict  mankind, 
"  proceed  from  wine  j  it  is  the  caufe  of  difeafe,  quairels, 
*'  ledition.  idlenefs,  averfion  to  labour,  and  every  fpe- 
**  cies  of  domefl:ic  diforder.  Let  wine  then  be  con- 
**  fidered  as  a  kind  of  medicine  j  or  as  a  fcarce  liquor, 
**  to  be  ufed  only  at  the  facrifices  of  the  gods,  or  in 
•*  feafons  of  public  fellivity.  Do  not,  however,  flatter 
**  yourfelf,  that  the  regulation  can  ever  take  place  with- 
**  out  the  fan6tion  of  your  own  example. 

"  The  laws  of  Minos,  with  refpe<5l  to  the  education 
•'  ©f  children,  muft  alfo  be  inviolably  prcfervc<i :  pub- 
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**  lie  fchools  muft  be  eftablifhed,  to  teach  them  the  fiear 
•*  of  the  gods ;  the  love  of  their  country  }  a  reverence 
*'  for  the  laws  j  and  a  preference  of  honour  not  only 
**  to  pleal'ure,  but  to  life.  Magiftrates  muft  be  ap- 
«'  pointed,  to  fuperintend  the  condu6f,  not  of  every  fa- 
*'  miiy  only,  but  eveiy  perfon  ;  you  muft  keep  alfo 
*'  your  own  eye  upon  them  j  for  you  are  a  king, 
*'  only  to  be  the  Ihepherd  of  your  people,  and  to 
**  watch  over  your  flock  night  and  day.  By  this 
*'  unremitted  vigilance,  you  will  prevent  many  dif- 
*■'  orders  and  many  crimes  j  fuch  as  you  cannot  pre- 
*'  vent,  you  muft  immediately  punifli  with  leverity  j 
*'  for,  in  this  cafe,  feverity  to  the  individual,  is  clemency 
"  to  the  public  j  it  ftops  thofe  irregularities  at  their 
♦'  fource,  which  would  deluge  the  country  with  mifery 
"  and  guilt  J  the  taking  away  of  one  life,  upon  a  pro- 
*'  per  occalion,  will  be  the  prefervation  of  many  j  and 
"  will  make  a  prince  fufRciently  feared,  without  ge- 
*'  neral  or  frequent  feverity.  It  is  a  deteftable  maxim, 
*'  that  the  fecurity  of  the  prince  depends  only  upon 
«'  the  oppreflion  of  the  people.  Should  no  care  be  taken 
<^  to  improve  their  knowledge  or  their  morals  ?  Inftead 
''  of  being  taught  to  love  him,  whom  they  are  taught 
**  to  obey  j  fnould  they  be  driven  by  terror  to  defpair  j 
*'  and  reduced  to  the  necefTity  of  either  throwing  off 
**  the  yoke  of  their  tyrant,  or  periftiing  under  its 
"  weight  ?  Can  this  be  the  way  to  reign  with  tran- 
*'  quillity  ?  Can  this  be  the  path  that  leads  to  glory  ? 

'*  Remember,  that  the  iovereign  who  is  moft  abfo-*- 
*'  lute,  is  always  leaft  powerful :  he  feizes  upon  all,  and 
"  hi«  gr^fp  is  ruin.  He  is,  indeed,  the  fole  proprietor 
<'  of  whatever  his  fta'e  contains  i  but,  for  that  reafon, 
**  his  ftate  contains  nothing  of  value  :  the  fields  are  un- 
*«  cultivated,  and  almoft  a  defart }  the  towns  lofe  fome 
''  of  their  few  inhr.bitan'js  every  day  5  and  trade  every 
*■*  day  declines.  The  king,  v/ho  muft  ceafe  to  be  a 
**  king  when  he  ceaies  to  have  iubjecf  s,  and  who  is 
'*  great  cnly  in  virtue  and  his  people,  is  himlelf  in- 
"  fenfibly,    loling  his  cl!ara<^er  and  his  power,  as  the 
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•'  number  of  his  people,  from  whom  alone  both  are 
"  derived,  infcnfibly  diminiflies  }  and  his  domuiions 
**  are  at  length  exhaulled  of  money  and  of  men  :  the 
<*  lois  of  men,  is  tlie  greateft,  and  the  moft  irre- 
*'  parable  that  he  can  I'ultaui.  Abfolute  power  de- 
«*  grades  evei7  fubjeft  to  a  flave  j  the  tyrant  is  flat- 
**  tered,  even  to  an  appearance  of  adoration  j  and 
«  eveiy  one  trembles  at  the  glance  of  his  eye:  but, 
<<  at  the  lead  revolt,  this  enonnous  power  periflies 
*<  by  its  own  excefs.  It  derived  no  ilrength  from 
**  the  love  of  the  people  j  it  wearied  and  provoked  all 
**  that  it  could  reach  ;  and  rendered  every  individual 
*'  of  the  ftate,  Impatient  of  its  continuance.  At  the 
*'  firft  (froke  of  oppofiiion,  the  idol  is  overturned, 
"  broken  to  pieces,  and  trodden  under  foot:  con- 
"^^  tempt,  hatred,  fear,  refentment,  diftruft,  and  evejy 
**  paflion  of  the  foul,  unite  againft  fo  hateful  a  def- 
**  potifm.  The  king,  who,  in  his  vain  prolperjtv, 
**  found  no  man  bold  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth  ,  ia 
*  *  his  adverfity,  finds  no  man  kind  enough  to  cxcufe  his 
**  faults,  or  to  defend  him  againft  hisenemi;:s/'' 

Idomeneus  then  haftened  to  diftribute  his  unculti- 
vated lands,  to  people  them  with  ufcful  artificers,  and 
to  carry  all  the  counfels  of  Mentor  into  execution  ;  ri;- 
lerving,  for  the  builders,  fuch  parts  as  had  been  aJioittd 
them,  wW.ch  thty  were  not  to  cukivute,  till  they  had 
finifhed  the  city. 
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BOOK  XIII. 

Idomeneus  relates  to  Menior^  hh  confidence  in  Proiefilauf, 
Gnd  tke  artifice  of  that  fa^vouritey  in  concert  ^joith 
'TimocrateSy  to  betray  him,  and  dejiroy  Philocles:  he  con- 
Jejfes,  tkat  being  prejudiced  againjl  him  by  thefe  confede- 
ratesy  he  fcnt  lifnocrates  to  kUl  him  ^zvhile  he  ivas 
abroad  -^vith  the  command  of  a  fleet  upon  a  dangerous 
expedition  y  that  Timocratesha-ving  failed  in  the  attempt  ^ 
Philocles  forbore  to  a^venge  himfelf  by  taking  his  life, 
but  refigfiing  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Polimenes,  ^jcho 
had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  -written  orders 
for  his  death y  he  retired  to  the  ifie  of  Samos  j  Idomeneus 
addsy  that  he  at  length  difco'vered  the  perfidy  of 
Protefilaus,  but  that,  e'ven  then,  be  could  not  Jhake  off 
his  influence, 

THE  mild  and  equitable  government  of  Idomeneus, 
foon  brought  the  inhabitans  of  the  neighbouring 
coimtrles,  in  ci-owds  to  Salentum,  to  be  incorporated 
with  his  people,  and  fliare  the  felicity  of  his  reign.  The 
fields,  which  had  been  long  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
brambks,  now  proniifcd  a  rich  harvcft,  and  fruits  that 
r,-ere  imknown  before }  the  earth  opens  her  bofom  to 
the  plough- fliare,  and  gets  ready  her  treafures  to  re- 
ward the  hufbandnian  j  eveiy  eye  fparkles  with  hope  j 
innumerable  flocks  whiten,  alike,  the  vallies  and  the 
hills;  the  mountains  refound  jvith  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
which,  in  large  herds,  (liare  thepafture  with  the  ftieep  j 
and  the  paliure  tlrus  manured,  becomes  more  fertile,  in 
propoition  to  the  number  that  it  leeds.  Thefe  flocks 
and  herds  were  procuied  by  the  contrivance  of  Mentor,- 
who  advlfed  Idomeneus  to  exchange,  for  them,  witii 
the  Peucetes,  a  neighbouring  people,  fuch  fuperflui- 
ties,  as  were  prohibited  by  the  new  regulations  at 
SalenttJm. 

At  the  fame  time,  the   city  and    the  adjacent  vil- 
lages v/ere  fUIsd  with  the  youth  of  both  fcxes,  who 

had 
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had  long   langulflied  in  indigence,  and  did  not  dare  to 

many   lor  tear  of  increafing  their  diftreis.     When  they 

perceived  that  Idomeneus   had    adopted  fentiments  of 

humanity,  and  was  become  the  father  of  his   people, 

they    feared   iio   longer    the   want   of  food,    nor   any 

otlter  fcourge  with  which  heaven  chaftifes  the    earth. 

Nothing  was  heard  but  fhouts  of  joy,  and  the  fongs 

of  fliepherds  and   hufbandmen,    at    the  celebration   of 

their    marriages :    Pan   feemed    himfelf   to  be    among 

them ;  and  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  mix  with  nymphs  in 

tlie  dance,    which   the   rural    pipe   prompted    in    the 

J  chequered  ftiade.     Tranquillity  was  everywhere  heigh- 

.y*"tencd  into  joy  j  but  the  joy  was  no  wher«  perverted  into 

J   -'  riot  5  it   ferved   only  as  a  relaxation  from  labour  ;  and 

that  labour  rendered  it,  at  once,  more  poignant  and 

j      more  pure. 

^"^  Thte  old  men  were  aftonifhed  to  fee,  what  they  had 
never  dared  to  hope  through  the  whole  courfe  of  a 
long  life,  and  burft  into  tears  with  excefs  of  tendernefs, 
and  railing  their  tremulous  hands  to  heaven,  they 
cried  out,  *'  O  mighty  Jupiter!  blefs  the  prince  that 
*'  refembles  thee;  and  is  himfelf  the  greateft  bleffing 
**  thou  couldell  beftow  upon  us.  He  is  born  for  the 
*'  benefit  of  mankind  :  return  to  him  the  benefits  that 
**  we  receive  from  him.  The  children  of  thefe  marri- 
**  ages,  and  their  deicendants  to  the  laft  generation, 
*'  wirt  be  indebted  to  him  for  their  exiftence,  and  he 
"  will  be  truly  the  father  of  his  pecpic'"  The  young 
couples  that  were  married,  expreOed  their  joy,  by  fing- 
ing  the  prailes  of  h.m  from  whom  it  was  derived:  his 
name  was  continually  in  their  lips,  and  his  Image  in 
their  hearts :  they  thought  themfelves  happy,  if  they 
could  fee  him  j  and  they  feared  his  death,  as  the  grcateft 
evil  that  could  befal  them. 

And  now  Idomeneus  confelTed  to  IVfentor,  that  he 
had  never  felt  any  pleafure  equal  to  that  of  dilTufing 
happinefs  and  exciting  affeflion.  **  It  is  a  plealure,''  faid 
he,  '«  ofwhich  I  had  no  idea.  I  thought  the  greatnefs  of 
"  a  prince  confined  in  his  being  the  obje6l  of  fear ;  and 
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**  that  the  i"eft  of  mankind  were  made  only  for  him. 
"  What  I  had  heard  of  kings  that  were  the  love  and  the 
**  delight  of  their  people,  I  defpifed  as  a  fable  j  but  I 
**  now  revere  as  a  truth.  I  will,  however,  tell  you  by 
*'  v^-hat  means  thefe  falfe  notions,  the  caufe  of  all  my 
**  misfortunes,  were  early  planted  in  my  heart. 

**  Among  other  perfons,  whom  I  loved  when  I  was 
*'  very  young,  v/ere  Protefilaus  and  Phi  locks.  Pro- 
"  telilaus  was  foniewhat  older  than  myfelf,  and  was 
'*  my  chief  favourite:  his  natural  difpofition,  which 
*'  was  fprightly  and  enterprizing,  exa6lly  correfponded 
*'  with  my  own  j  he  entered  into  all  my  plealiires, 
**  he  flattered  all  my  paffions,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
**  render  me  fufpicious  of  Philocles.  Philocles  had 
♦'  great  reverence  of  the  gods,  an  elevated  mind,  and 
*'  obedient  paffions  :  he  placed  greatnefs,  not  in  the 
**  acquiiition  of  power,  but  the  conquell  of  himfelf, 
**  and  in  never  ftooping  to  a  mean  action :  he  often 
'*  warned  me  of  my  faults  with  great  freedom ;  and 
*'  when  he  did  not  dare  to  fpeak,  his  filence,  and  the 
**  forrow  that  was  exprefled  in  his  countenance,  fuf- 
*'  ficiently  convinced  me,  that  I  had  given  caule  foe 
"  reproach. 

*'  This  fmcerity,  at  firft,  ga\''e  me  pleafure;  and  I 
**  frequently  protefted,  that  I  would  always  liften  to 
**  the  truths  he  told  me,  as  the  beft  prefervative  againll 
*'  flattery:  he  dire^ed  me  how  to  walk  in  the  fl:eps  of 
**  Minos,  and  give  happinefs  to  my  people  :  his  wildom 
**  was  not,  indeed,  equal  to  thine ;  but  I  now  know, 
*'  that  his  counfel  was  good.  By  degrees,  however, 
**  the  artifices  of  Protefilaus,  who  was  jealous  and  af- 
•'  piring,  lucceeded.  The  franknefs  and  integrity  of 
•'  Philocles  difgufted  me  :  he  faw  himfelf  decline  under 
**  the  aiccndency  of  Protefilaus,  without  a  ftruggle: 
"  and  contented  himfelf  with  always  telling  me  the 
•*  truth,  whenever  I  would  hear  it ;  for  he  had  my  ad- 
'*  vantage,  and   not    his  own  intereft:,  in  view. 

*'  Protefilaus  infenfibly  perfuaded  me,  that  he  was 
<*  of  a  morofe  and  haughty  temper  j  that  he  was  a  fe- 
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"  Tere  cenfor  of  my  condu(5l,  from  a  fplrlt  of  dlfcon- 
«•  tent  J  that  he  alked  me  no  favour,  only  becaufe  he 
'*  difdained  to  be  under  obligation,  and  afpired  to  the 
"  chara6ler  of  a  man  fuperior  to  any  honoujs  that 
"  could  be  conferred  by  his  prince.  He  added,  that 
*'  this  youth,  who  ipoke  fo  freely  of  my  faults  to  my- 
**  felf,  fpoke  of  them  alfo  with  the  I'ame  freedom  to 
**  othei-s }  that  he  infmuated,  I  was  little  worthy  of 
**  efteem  j  and  that,  by  thus  rendering  me  cheaper  in 
**  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  by  the  artful  parade  of 
**  an  auftere  virtue,  he  intended  to  op^-n  himfelf  a  way 
*<  to  the  throne.  At  firft  I  could  not  believe,  that 
**  Philodes  intended  to  deprive  me  of  my  crown :  there 
**  is,  in  true  virtue,  Ibmething  open  and  ingenuous, 
"  which  no  art  can  counterfeit,  and  which,  if  at- 
**  tended  to,  can  never  be  miftaken.  But  the  lleadi- 
**  nels  with  which  Philocles  oppofcd  my  follies,  began 
"  to  vi^eai7  me  :  and  the  flattering  compliance  of  Protefi- 
"  laus,  and  his  indefatigable  indulfry  to  procure  me 
**  new  plealures,  made  me  ft  ill  more  impatient  of  his 
**  rival's  aufterity, 

**  In  the  mean  time,  Protefilaus,  perceiving  that  I 
**  did  not  believe  all  he  had  told  me  of  Philocles  j  and 
*'  his  pride  difdaining  the  fufpicion,  which  his  falfe- 
**  hood  had  deferved  ;  refolved  to  fay  nothing  moie  to 
*'  me  about  him,  but  to  remove  my  doubts,  by  ftronger 
**  evidence  than  fpeculation  and  argument :  he,  there- 
"  fore,  advifed  me,  to  give  him  the  command  of  fome 
*'  veflels  that  were  fitted  out  againft  a  fleet  of  Carpa- 
*'  thians,  and  fupported  his  advice  with  great  fubti- 
*'  lity  :"  *'  You  know"  fays  he,  "  that  my  commenda- 
**  tions  of  Philocles  cannot  be  fufpe6ted  for  partiality  j  he 
**  is  certainly  brave,  ana  has  a  genius  for  war  j  he  is  more 
*'  fit  for  this  leiTice,  than  any  other  peribn  you  can 
"  fend  i  and  I  prefer  the  advancement  ot  your  intcreft, 
**  to  the  gratification  of  my  own  refentment." 

**  This  inftance  of  generous  integrity  in  a  man,  to 
'*  whom  I  had  intniftcd  the  mofl:  important  affairs,  de- 
**  lighted  raej  I  embraced  him  in  a  tranfport  of  joy, 
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*'  and  thought  myfelf  fuperlatively  h?.ppy  to  have  placed 
*'  my  confidence  in  a  man,  who  appeared  to  he  at  once 
"  iupei ior  to  pafTion  and  to  intereft.  But,  alas!  how 
<'  much  are  princes  to  be  pitied;  This  man  knew  me 
'*  better  than  I  knew  my  felt  j  he  knew  that  kings  are 
"  generally  miflruftful  and  indolent:  miftruftfiil 
*'  by  perpetually  experiencing  the  artifices  of  the  de- 
^*  figning  and  corrupt ;  and  indolent,  by  the  plealures 
*'  that  Ibiicit  them,  and  an  habit  of  leaving  all  bufi- 
*'  nefs  to  others,  v/lthout  taking  the  trouble  io  much 
*'  as  to  think  for  themfelves:  he  knew,  therefore,  that 
**  it  would  not  be  diificuit  to  render  me  jealous  of  a 
^^  man,  who  could  not  fail  to  perform  great  a6lions  j 
**  efpecialiy,  when  'he  was  not  prefent  to  detecl  the 
«  fallacy. 

*'  Philocles  fprefaw,  at  his  departure,  what  would 
*'  happen  :  Remember,"  fays  he,  "  that  I  can  now  no 
*'  longer  defend  myielf  5  that  you  will  be  acceffible  only 
*'  to  my  enemy  j  and  that  while  I  am  lerving  you  at 
"  the  riik  of  my  life,  I  am  likely  to  obtain  no  other 
<«  recompence  than  your  indignation."  "  You  are  mif- 
*<  taken,"  faid  I :  "  Protefilaus  does  not  fpeakof  you,as 
**  you  fpeak  of  him  5  he  commends,  he  efteems  you,  and 
'*'  thinks  you  worthy  of  thenioft  important  ti-uft  ;  if  he 
*'  fliould  Ipeak  again li  you,  he  would  forfeit  my  confi- 
*'  dence:  go,  therefore,  upon  yoiu-  expedition  without 
*'  fear  J  and  think  only  how  to  condufi:  it  with  ad- 
*'  vantage."  He  departed,  and  left  me  in  uncommon 
perplexity. 

"  I  ccnfefs  that  I  faw,  veiy  clearly,  the  necefTity 
"  of  confuking  many  underftandmgs ;  and  that  nothing 
*'  could  more  injure  my  reputation,  cr  my  intereft,  than 
*'  an  implicit  refignation  to  the  ccunfels  of  an  individual. 
*■  I  knew,  that  the  prudent  advice  of  Philocles  had 
f  prelcned  me  from  many  dangerous  errors,  which  the 
*'  haughtineis  of  Protefilaus  would  have  led  me  into  : 
"  I  was  confcious,  that,  in  the  mind  of  Philocles,  there 
"  was  a  fund  of  probity  and  wiidom,  that  I  did  not 
*•'  find  in  Protefilaus ;  but  I  had  luffered  Protefilaus 
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<t  to  aflume  a  kind  of  di6laLorial  manner,  which 
«<  at  length  I  found  myfelf  icarce  able  to  lefili.  I 
<<  grew  weaiy  of  confulting  two  men,  who  could  never 
<«  agree  j  awd  chol'e  i-ather  to  hazard  fomeLhing  in  the 
«'  adminiftration  of  my  affairs,  than  contiirae  the  tro'c- 
•*  ble  of  examining  oppofite  opinions,  and  judging  for 
*'  myfelf  which  was  the  beft.  It  is  trae,  I  did  not 
•'  dare  to  aflign  the  motives  of  fo  fliamehil  a  choice, 
**  even  to  myfelf }  but  thefe  motives  ftill  continued  their- 
«*  fecret  influence  in  my  heart,  and  directed  all  my 
**  aftions. 

«'  Philocles  furprlfed  the  enemy,  and  having  gained 
"  a  complete  viftory,  was  haftening  home  to  prevent  the 
*'  ill  offices  he  had  reafon  to  feai- j  but  Protefiiaus,  who 
<«  had  not  had  time  to  effe6l  his  purpofe,  wrote  him 
«  word,  that  it  was  my  pleafure  he  Ihould  improve  his 
«<  viflory,  by  making  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland  of 
^<«  Carpathus.  He  had,  indeed,  pcrfuaded,  me  that  a 
«*  conquell  of  that  illand  might  eafily  be  made}  but 
**  he  took  care,  that  many  things  neceffary  to  the  en- 
«<  terprize  fliould  be  wanting :  he  gave  Philoclts  alfo 
<'  fuch  orders  as  could  not  fail  to  embarrafs  him  in  the 
•*  execution  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  one 
<<  of  my  domeftics,  a  man  of  very  corrupt  manners, 
<*  who  was  much  about  me,  to  oblerve  all  that  pafTtd, 
**  even  to  the  minuteft  incident,  and  give  him  an  ac- 
«*  count  of  it}  though  they  appeared  feldom  to  fee 
«'  each  other,  and  never  to  agree.  This  doraeftic, 
<*  whofe  name  was  Timccrates^  came  to  me  one  day, 
*'  and  told  rr.e,  as  a  great  feciet,  that  he  had  dilcovered 
**  a  very  dangerous  affair.  "  <<  Philocles,"  fays  hf, 
*'  intends,  by  ihe  afliftance  of  your  forces,  to  make 
"  himlirlf  king  of  Carpaihus.  1  he  officers  are  all  in 
**  his  intereftj  and  he  has  gained  the  private  men,  partly 
-  **  by  his  liberality,  but  principally  by  the  pernicious 
**  irregularities  which  he  tolerates  among  them.  He 
"  is  greatly  elated  by  his  vi6lory  j  and  here  is  a  letter, 
'*  which  he  has  written  to  one  of  his  friends,  concerp- 
"  ing  his  projeft,  whioh,  after  fuch  evidence,  it  is  im- 
<♦  poffible  to  doubt."  «  I 
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"  I  read  the  letter,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  in 
<*  the  hand-writing  of  Philocles  j  but  it  was  a  forgery, 
«'  conceited  and  executed  between  Protefilaus  and  Ti- 
<*  mocrates.  This  letter  threw  me  into  great  aftoniflj- 
•*  ment  j  I  read  it  again  and  again ;  and  when  I  called 
•*  to  mind,  how  many  affefting  proofs  Philocles  had 
*'  given  me  of  difinterefted  fidelity,  I  could  not  perfuade 
«*  my felf  that  he  was  the  writer:  yet,  feeing  the  cha- 
**  rasters  to  be  his,  what  could  I  determine  ? 

*'  When  Timocrates  perceived  that  his  artifice  had 
**  thus  far  fucceeded,  he  pufhed  it  farther:  *' May  I 
**  prefume,"  faid  he,  hefitating,  "  to  make  one  remark 
**  upon  this  letter?  Philocles  tells  his  friend,  that  he 
**  may  fpeak  in  confidence  to  Protefilaus  of  one  thing  j 
*'  but  he  exprefles  that  one  thing  by  a  cypher.  Protefi- 
"  laus  is  certainly  a  party  in  the  project  of  Philocles, 
**  and  they  have  accommodated  their  differences  at  your 
"  expence.  You  know,  it  was  Protefilaus  that  preire4 
«<  )'0u  to  fend  Philocles  upon  the  expedition :  and,  for 
*<  fome  time,  he  has  defifted  from  fpeaking  againft  him, 
^'  as  he  has  been  ufed  to  do  :  he  now  takes  eyery  op- 
*'  portunity  to  excufe  and  commend  himj  and  they 
M  have  frequently  met  upon  very  good  terms.  There 
**  is  no  doubt,  that  Protefilaus  has  concerted  meafures 
*'  with  Philocles,  to  fliare  his  conqueft  between  them. 
^*  You  fee,  that  he  urged  you  to  this  enterprize,  againft 
**  all  r\iles  of  prudence  and  of  policy  j  and  that,  to 
*'  gratify  his  ambition,  he  has  endangered  the  lofs  of 
<*  your  fleet:  is  it  poflible,  that  he  would  have  rendered 
**  himfelf  thus  fublervient  to  the  ambition  of  Philocles, 
*'  if  there  had  been  enmity  between  them  ?  It  is  mani- 
'♦  i'e(\y  that  they  are  aflbciated  in  a  defign  to  aggrandize 
<*  themfelves,  and  perhaps  to  fupplant  you  in  the 
*'  throne.  I  know,  that,  by  thus  revealing  my  fufpi- 
**  cions,  I  expofe  myfelf  to  their  refentment,  if  you 
"  fiiall  ftill  leave  your  authority  in  their  hands  :  howe- 
**  ver,  fince  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  am  carelefs  of  the 
**  event." 

"  The  laft  words  of  Timocrates,  funk  deep  into  nay 
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*'  mind:  I  made  no  doubt,  but  that  Philocles  was  a 
"  traitor,  and  I  lulpef^ed  Protefilaus  as  his  friend.  In 
*'  the  mean  time,  Timocrates  was  continually  telling 
**  me,  that,  it'  I  waited  till  Philocles  had  made  a  con- 
"  quell  of  Carpathus,  it  would  be  too  late  to  fruilrate 
*«  his  defigns  :  You  muft,"  fays  he,  "  I'ecure  him,  while 
<*  he  is  in  your  power.""  **  But  I  was  ftruclc  with  fuch 
**  horror  at  the  deep  diflimulation  of  mankind,  that  I 
*'  knew  not  whom  to  truft  :  after  having  difcovered 
*'  Philocles  to  be  a  traitor,  I  knew  no  man,  whofe 
*'  Virtue  could  preclude fufpicion.  I  refolved  to  cutoff 
*'  Philocles  immediately  j  but  I  feared  Protefilaus  j  and 
<'  with  refped  to  him,  I  was  in  doubt  what  to  do :  I 
«'  feared  equally  to  find  bim  guilty,  and  to  tnaft  him 
*'  as  iimocent. 

"  Such  was  the  perplexity  of  my  mind,  that  I  could 
"  not  forbear  telling  him,  I  had  fome  fufpicions  of  Phi- 
*'  lodes:  He  heard  me  with  an  appearance  of  the  great- 
*'  eft  iurprife  :  he  reminded  me  of  his  integrity  and 
*'  moderation,  in  many  inftances:  he  exaggerated  his 
"  fervices  j  and  did  eveiy  thing  that  could  ftrengthen 
*'  my  fufpicions  of  there  being  too  good  an  underftand- 
*'  ing  between  them.  Timocrates,  at  the  fame  time, 
*'  was  equally  diligent  on  his  part,  to  fix  my  attention 
*'  upon  every  circumftance,  that  favoured  the  notion  of 
*'  a  confederacy}  and  was  continually  urging  me  to 
*  *  deftroy  Philocles,  while  it  was  in  my  power.  How 
*'  unhappy  a  ftate  my  dear  Mentor,  is  royalty  !  and  how 
**  m.uch  are  kings  the  Iport  of  other  men,  while  other 
*'  men  appear  to  be  trembling  at  their  feet ! 

*'  I  thought  it  would  be  a  ftroke  of  profound  policy, 
•*  and  totally  difconcert  Protefilaus,  to  cut  off  Philo- 
"  cles  immediately,  by  fending  Timocrates  fecretly  to 
**  the  fleet  for  that  purpofe.  Protefilaus,  in  the  mean 
**  time,  carried  on  bis  diflimulation,  vi'ith  the  fteadieft 
**  perfeverancc,  and  moft  refined  fijbtilty  :  he  deceived 
**  me,  by  appearing  to  be  himfelf  deceived.  I  fent 
•*  away  Timocrates,  who  found  Philocles  greatly  em- 
^'  barrafled  in  making  his  dcfccnt,    for  which  he  was 
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**  wholly  unprovided  :  Protefilaus,  forefeeing  that  his 
**  forged  letter  might  fail  of  its  effefls,  had  taken  care 
**  to  have  another  reicurce,  by  making  an  enterprife 
**  difficult  which  he  perfuaded  me  would  be  eafy,  and 
*'  the  mifcarriage  of  which,  therefore,  could  not  fail 
^  of  expofing  Philocles,  who  conduced  it,  to  my  re- 
**  fentment.  Philocles,  however,  fuilained  himfelf 
"  under  all  difficulties  by  his  courage,  his  genius, 
**  and  his  popularity  among  the  troops.  There  was 
"  not  a  private  foldier  in  the  army,  who  did  not  fee 
**  that  the  project  of  a  del'cent  was  rafli  and  imprafti- 
**  cable  ;  yet,  every  one  applied  to  the  execution  of  it, 
**  with  the  fame  a6livity  and  zeal,  as  if  his  life  and 
*'  fortune  depended  upon  its  fucceis  ;  and  ever)'-  one 
"  was,  at  all  times,  ready  to  hazard  his  life,  under 
**  a  commander,  who  was  xmiverfally  reverenced  for  his 
**  wifdom,  and  loved  for  his  benevolence. 

"  Timocrates  had  every  thing  to  rear,  from  an  at- 
<*  tempt  upon  the  life  of  a  general,  in  the  midft  of  an 
"  anny,  by  which  he  was  adored  :  but  the  fury  of  am- 
**  bition  is  always  blind;  and  he  faw  neither  difficulty, 
**  nor  danger,  in  any  meafure,  that  could  gratify  Pro- 
"  tefilaus,  in  concert  with  whom,  he  hoped  to  govern 
**  me  without  control,  as  foon  as  Philocles  ihould  be 
*'  dead.  Protefilaus  could  not  bear  the  prefence  of  a 
**  man,  whofe  very  looks  were  a  filent  reproach,  and 
*'  who  could  at  once  dilappoint  all  his  proje6ls  by  dif- 
**  doling  them  to  me. 

"  Timocrates,  having  corrupted  two  of  Philocles's 
**  officers,  who  were  continually  about  his  perfon,  by 
*'  promillng  them  a  great  reward  in  my  name ;  fenthim 
*'  word,  that  he  had  fome  private  inftru6lions  to  com- 
**  municateto  him  from  me,  and  that  thofetwo  officers 
*'  only  muft  be  prefent.  Philocles  immediately  ad- 
**  mittcd  them  to  a  private  room.  As  foon  as  they 
*'  were  alone,  Timocra.es  made  a  ftioke  at  him  with 
**  a  poignard,  which  entering  obliquely,  made  but  a 
**  flight  wound.  Philocles,  with  the  calm  fortitude  of  a 
*'  man  familiar  with  danger,  forced  the  weapon  out  of 
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•«  his  handi  artd  defended  himfelf  with  it  againft  the 
*'  aflaffins,  at  the  lame  time  calling  for  afiiftance:  Tome 
«  of  the  people  that  waited  without,  immediately  forced 
"  the  door,  and  difengaged  him  from  his  a/lailants, 
**  who,  being  in  great  confufion,  h:id  made  a  feeble 
"  and  iiTefolute  attack.  They  were  immediately  fe- 
«<  cured ;  and  fuch  was  the  indignation  of  the  Ibldiers, 
<'  that  they  would  the  next  moment  have  been  torn  to 
*'  pieces,  if  Philocles  had  not  interpoled.  After  the 
<*  tumult  had  I'ubfided,  he  took  Timocrates  aiide,  and 
"  alked  him,  without  any  tokens  of  refentment,  what 
«'  had  prompted  him  to  fo  horrid  an  attempt.  Timo- 
**  crates,  who  \vas  afraid  of  being  inftantly  put  to 
*'  death,  made  hafte  to  produce  the  written  order  which 
*^  I  had  given  him,  for  what  he  had  done  j  and  as  every 
•*  villain  is  a  coward,  he  thought  only  of  faving  his 
**  hfej  and,  therefore,  vi^ithout  referve,  difdofed  the 
"  whole  treachery  of  Protefilaus. 

**  Piiilocles,  though  he  was  unmoved  at  the  danger 
•'  of  the  proje6t  which  had  been  formed  againft  him, 
*'  was  yet  terrified  at  its  guilt }  he  thought  himfelf  not 
•*  a  match  for  the  malice  of  mankind,  and  therefore  de- 
•'  teimined  no  longer  to  ftruggle  with  it.  He  declared  to 
"  the  troops,  that  Timocrates  was  innocent  j  he  took 
**  care  to  fecure  him  from  their  refentment,  and  he  fent 
«<  him  back  in  fafety  to  Crete.  He  then  gave  up  the  com- 
•'  mand  of  the  army  to  Polymenes,  whom  I  had  ap- 
*'  pointed,  by  a  written  order,  to  fucceed  him ;  and 
<<  having  exliorted  the  troops  to  continue  ftedfall  in  the 
<*  fidelity  they  owed  me,  he  went  on  board  a  fmall 
"  bark  in  the  night,  which  landed  him  on  the  Ifle  of 
•*  Samos,  where  he  ftill  lives,  with  great  tranquillity^ 
*'  in  poverty  and  folitude.  He  procures  a  fcanty  fub- 
*'  fillence,  by  working  as  a  ftatuaryj  and  wifhes  not 
•'  fo  much  as  to  hear  of  men,  who  are  perfidious  and 
*'  unjull  5  much  lefs  of  kings,  vrhom  he  believes  to  be 
**  the  moft  deceived,  and  the  moft  unhappy  of  men." 

Idomeneus  was  here  interrupred  by  Mentor:  "  Was 
*'  it  long,"  faid  he,  <*  before  you  difcovered  the  truth  ?" 

«  No/' 
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**  No/'  faid  Idomeneus  j  "  but  I  difcovered  it  by  de- 
**  grees.  It  was,  indeed,  not  long  before  Protelilaus 
"  and  Timocrates  quarrelled  j  for  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
**  culty,  that  the  wicked  can  agree  j  and  their  diflen- 
**  tion  at  once  difcovered  the  depth  of  the  abyfs,  into 
**  which  they  had  thrown  me." 

**  Well,"  faid  Mentor,  "  and  did  you  not  imme- 
"  diately  difmifs  them  both?"  *'  Alas  !"  faid  Idome- 
neus, **  can  you  be  fo  ignorant  of  my  weaknefs,  or  the 
"  perplexity  of  my  fituation  ?  When  a  prince  has  once 
"  delivered  up  himfelf,  with  implicit  confidence,  to 
"  bold  and  defigning  men,  who  have  the  art  of  render- 
**  ing  themfelves  neceffary,  he  muft  never  more  hope  to 
"  be  free.  Thole  whom  he  moft  defpiles,  he  moftdif- 
"  tingufhes  by  his  favour,  and  loads  with  benefits.  I 
"  abhorred  Protefilaus,  and  yet  left  him  in  the  poffef- 
*'  fion  of  all  my  authority.  Strange  infatuation !  I 
**  was  pleafed  to  think  that  I  knew  him,  yet  I  had  not 
"  refolution  enough  to  avail  myfelf  of  that  knowledge, 
*'  and  refume  the  power  of  which  he  was  unvs'orthy. 
**  I  found  him,  indeed,  pliant  and  attentive}  very  di- 
*'  ligent  to  flatter  my  paffions,  and  very  zealous  to  ad- 
"  vance  my  interefts.  I  had,  befides,  fome  reafons, 
*'  which  enabled  me  to  excule  my  weaknefs  to  myfelf: 
**  having,  unhappily,  never  cholen  perfons  of  integrity 
**  to  manage  my  affairs,  I  doubted  whether  there  was 
"  any  luch  thing  as  integrity  in  the  world.  I  con- 
*'  fidered  virtue,  rather  as  a  phantom  than  a  reality  ; 
**  and  thought  it  ridiculous  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of 
"  one  bad  man,  with  great  ftruggle  and  commotion, 
"  merely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another,  who  would 
**  be  neither  lefs  interefted,  nor  more  fincere.  In  the 
"  mean  time,  the  fleet  commanded  by  Polymenes,  re- 
*'  turned  to  Crete  :  T  thought  no  more  of  the  conquell 
**  of  Carpathus ;  and  Protefilaus's  diflimulation  was 
**  not  fo  deep,  but  that  I  could  perceive  he  was  greatly 
**  mortified,  to  hear  that  Philocles  was  out  of  danger 
**  at  Samos." 

*'  But,"  faid  Mentor,  "  thowg-h  vou  ftlU  continued 
Vol.11.  D-3       "    '  "Pro- 
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♦'  Protefilaus  in  his  poft,  did  you  ftUlti-uft  your  affairs 
*'  implicitly  to  his  management?"  *'  I  was,"  faid 
Idomeneus,  **  too  much  an  enemy  to  bufinefs  and  ap- 
**  plication,  to  take  them  out  of  his  hands  :  the  trouble 
**  of  inftru6ling  another,  would  have  broken  in  upon 
*'  the  plan  of  lile  which  my  indolence  had  formed,  and 
*'  I  had  not  relblution  to  attempt  it.  I  chofe,  rather, 
**  to  fliut  my  eyes,  than  to  fee  the  artifices  that  were 
**  praftifed  againft  me  j  and  contented  myfelf  with  let- 
"  ting  a  few  of  my  favourites  know,  that  I  was  not  ig- 
**  norant of  his  treachery.  Thus  knowing  that  I  was 
•*  cheated,  I  imagined  myfelf  to  be  cheated  but  to  a 
**  certain  degree.  I  fometimes  made  Protefilaus  fen- 
**  fible,  that  I  was  offended  at  his  ufurpation;  I  fre- 
**  quently  took  pleafure  in  contradifling  him,  in 
•*  blaming  him  publicly  for  fomething  he  had  done, 
**  and  deciding  contraiy  to  his  opinion  :  but  he  knew 
*'  my  fupinenefs  and  floth  too  well,  to  have  any  ap- 
**  prehenfions  upon  this  account  j  he  always  returned 
"  refolutely  to  the  charge,  fometimes  with  argument 
*'  and  importunity,  fometimes  with  Ibftnefs  and  infi- 
*'  nuation  ;  and,  whenever  he  perceived  that  I  was  of- 
**  fended,  he  doubled  his  afTiduity,  in  furnifliing  fuch 
*'  new  amufements  as  were  molt  likely  to  footh  and 
**  foften  me,  or  to  engage  me  in  fome  affair  which  he 
**  knew  would  make  his  affiftance  neceffary,  and  afford 
*'  him  an  opportunity  of  fliewing  his  zeal  for  my  re- 
*'  putation. 

*'  This  method  of  flattering  my  pafTions,  aKvays 
**  fucceeded,  notwithftanding  I  was  upon  my  guard 
*'  againft  it.  Hcknewall  my  fecrets,  he  relieved  me  in 
**  ever)'  perplexity,  and  he  made  the  people  tremble  at 
*'  my  name  :  I  could  not,  therefore,  relblve  to  part  with 
•'  him  J  and  yet,  by  keeping  him  in  his  place,  I  put  it 
*'  out  of  the  power  of  honeft  men  to  fhew  me  my  tnie 
"  inteicff.  No  man  fpoke  freely  in  my  council  j  trutli 
"  wlrlidrew  far  from  mc;  and  error,  the  harbinger  of 
•'  the  fall  of  kings,  perpetually  punilhed  me,  for  having 
•'  fitcrificed  Philocles  to  the  cruel  ambition  of  Protefi- 

"  laus. 
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"  laus.     Even  tliofe  who  werebeft  affc;(5led  to  my  per- 
**  Ion  and  government,  thought  themfeives  not  obliged 
**  to  undeceive  me,  after  lb  dreadtul  an  example  j  and 
*'  I  myfelt,  my  dear  Mentor,  even  I  mylelt'  vvns  le- 
**  cretlv  atVaid,  that  truth  fliould  burft  through  tlie 
*'  cloud  of  flattery  that  furrounded  me,  and  reach  me  with 
**  irrefiftable  radiance  j  for  I  rtiould  have  been  troubled 
*'  at  the  prcfence  of  a  guide,  which  I  could  not  but  ap- 
**  prove,  yet  wanted  relblution  to  follow.-     I  fliould 
'*  have  regretted  my  vaflalage,    without  ftruggling  to 
**  be  free  j  for  my  own  indolence,  and  the  aleendency 
"  which  Protefilaus  had  gained  over  me,  concurred  to 
*'  chill  me  with  the  torpor  of  defpair.    I  was  confcious 
**  to  a  fhameful  fituation,  which  I  wiflied  alike  to  hide, 
*'  from  others  and  myfelf.     You  know  that  vain  pride.; 
**  and  falfe  glory,  are  hereditary  to  kings,    w^io  can 
*'  never  bear  to  acknowledge  either  an  error  or  a  fault ; 
**  to  conceal  one,    they  will  commit  an  hundred  j    and 
**  rather  than  acknowledge  they  had  been  once  deceived> 
**  they  will  fufFer  themielves  to  be  deceived  for  evc-r. 
**  Such  is  the  condition  of  weak  and  indolent  princes: 
* '  and  fuch  was  mine,  when  I  fet  out  for  the  liege  of  Troy ! 
"  I  left  the  fole  adminillration  of  my  government  to 
**  Protefilaus,  and    he  behaved,    during  my  ablencCj 
**  with  great  haughtinefs  and  inhumanity;     The  whole 
"  kingdom  groaned  under  his  oppreflion  ;    but  no  man 
**  dared  to  lend  Information  of  it  to  me ;  they  knew, 
**  that  I  dreaded  the  fight  of  truth  3  and  that  I  always 
**  gave  lip,  to  the  cruelty  of  Protelilaus,    thole  that 
*'  ventured  to  fpeak  agalnii  him  :    but  the  mllc'iitf  in- 
*'  ereafed,  in  proportion  to  the  fear  that  concealed  Ir. 
"  He  afterwards  obliged  me  to  dlimifs  Merlon,  v/ha 
**  followed  me  to  the  liege  of  Troy,  and  acquired  ini- 
'^  mortal  honour  in  the  expedition  j  he    grew  jealou-; 
"  ot  hhn  after  my  return  ;  as  he  did  of  every  man  whu 
*'  was  dillinguilhed,  either  by  my  favour,  or  his  own  Tji  - 
"  tue.  ^ 

"  This  afcendency  of  Protefilaus,   my  dear  Mentor,. 
"  was  the  iource  of  all  mv  misfortunes  :  the  revolt  cf 

"  tha 
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"  the  Cretans,  was  not  lb  much  the  efFccl  of  the  death 
*'  oi'  my  Ion,  as  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  whom  my 
*'  folHes  had  provoked,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people 
*'  \vh  ch  Protefilaus  had  drawn  upon  me.  An  opprcflive 
*'  and  tyrannical  government  had  totally  exhaulted  the 
*'  patience  of  my  I'ubjefts,  when  I  imbrued  my  hands 
*'  in  the  blood  of  my  ion  j  and  the  horror  of  that  adlion 
*'  only  threw  off  the  veil  from  what  had  long  lain  con- 
"  cealed  in  their  hearts. 

"  Timocrates  went  with  me  to  the  fiege  of  Troy; 
*'  and  gave  private  intelligence  to  Protefilaus,  by  letter, 
*■  of  all  that  he  could  dilcover.  I  was  confcious,  that 
*•  I  was  in  captivity;  but  inllead  of  making  an  effort 
*'  to  be  free,  I  difmlffcd  the  i'ubje<51  from  my  thoughts 
**  in  defpair.  When  the  Cretans  revolted  at  my  return, 
"  Protelilaus  and  Timooates  were  the  firll  that  fled  ; 
*•  and  would  certainly  have  abandoned  me,  if  I  had 
"  not  been  obliged  to  fly  alniolt  at  the  fame  time.  Be 
*'  affuied,  my  dear  Mentor,  that  thofe  who  are  info- 
*'  lent  in  prol'perity,  are  pafllve  and  timid  in  diilrefs  : 
*'  the  moment  they  are  dilpoflcfled  of  their  authority, 
*'  all  is  conlteinationand  defpair ;  in  proportion  as  they 
**  have  been  haughty,  they  become  ab;e6l ;  and  they 
*'  pafs,  in  a  moment,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other." 

'^  But  how  comes  it,'*  laid  Mentor,  "  that,  not- 
*'  uithltanding  you  perfectly  know  the  wickednels  of 
*'  thefe  men,  I  ftill  fee  them  about  ycu  ?  I  can  ac- 
**  count  for  their  following  you  hithej-,  becaule  they 
*'  had  no  proipe6l  of  greater  advantage ;  ?.nd  I  can 
*'  e?/ily  conceive,  that  you  might  afford  them  an  aly- 
*'  lum  in  this  riling  city,  from  a  prin-iple  of  genero- 
*'  lity :  but,  from  what  motive,  can  you  ft^i  11  deliver 
**  yourfelf  up  to  their  management,  after  Inch  dreadful 
"  experience  of  the  mifchiefs  itmulf  produce?" 

**  You  are  not  aware,"  laid  Idomeneus,  '*  how  little 
**  experience  iticlf  can  avail  to  the  indolent,  who  are 
"  equally  averle  to  bulinels  and  refie61ion :  they  are, 
*'  indeed,  dilliitisfied  with  every  thing  j  but,  for  want 
**  of  refolution,  they  rtfuim  nothing.     An  habitual 

*'  connexion 
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**  connexion  with  thefe  men,  which  many  years  had 
**  confirmed,  at  length  bound  me  to  them,  by  ihackles 
*'  that  I  could  not  break.  As  ibon  as  I  came  liither, 
*'  they  precipitated  me  mto  that  excefTive  expence,  of 
•*  which  you  have  been  witneis  j  ihey  have  exhauiied 
**  the  Itrength  of  this  rlfing  llate  •,  they  have  involved 
"  me  in  the  war,  which,  without  your  afTiftance,  muft 
"  have  deftroyed  me  j  and  I  ftiould  Toon  have  expe- 
**  rienced  at  Salentum,  the  fame  misfortunes  which  ba- 
"  nifhed  me  from  Crete.  But  you  have  at  once  opened 
*'  my  eyes,  and  infpired  me  with  reiblution.  In  your 
*'  prefence,  I  am  confcious  to  an  influence  for  which  I 
"  cannot  account  j  my  weakneffes  drop  from  me,  like 
"  mortality  from  the  foul,  when  flit  is  dihniffed  to  the 
**  flcies  5  and  I  feel  myfelf  a  new  being,  in  a  more  ex- 
«  alted  ftate." 

Mentor  then  aflced  Idomeneus,  how  Protefilaus  had 
behaved,  during  the  change  of  meafures  which  had 
lately  taken  place.  "  He  has  behaved,"  replied  Ido- 
meneus, *'  with  the  moil  refined  fubtilty.  When  you 
**  firlt  arrived,  he  laboured  to  alann  my  lufpiclons  by 
**  indired  infinuations:  he  alledged  nothing  againft 
**  you  himfelf }  but  now  one,  and  then  another,  were 
*'  perpetually  coming  to  tell  me,  that  the  two  flrangerj 
**  were  much  to  be  feared  :"  "  One  of  them,''  faid 
they,  **  is  the  fon  of  the  crafty  and  defigning  Ulyifes  j 
*'  the  other  feems  to  have  deep  defigns,  and  to  be 
"  of  a  dark  and  involved  fpirit.  They  have  been  ae- 
**  cuftomed  to  wander  from  one  kingdom  to  another^ 
•'  and  who  knows  but  they  may  have  formed  fome  de- 
"  fign  againft  this  ?  It  appears,  even  by  their  own  ac- 
**  count,  that  they  have  been  the  caufe  of  great  troubles, 
**  in  the  countries  through  which  they  have  parted ; 
**  and  we  fliould  remember,  that  this  ftate  is  ftill  in  its 
*'  infancy,  that  it  is  not  firmly  eftablillied,  and  that  a 
"  flight  commotion  will  overturn  it." 

*•'  Upon  this  fubje6l,  Protefilaus  was  filentj  but  he 
**  took  great  pains  to  convince  me,  that  the  re  forma - 
**  tion,    which,    by  your  advice,    I   had  begun,   was 

*'  danp;erou.-: 
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«'  dangerous  and  extravagant.  He  urged  me,  by  ar- 
*<  guments  drawn  from  my  particular  intereft  :  "  It' you 
*'  place  your  people,"  laid  he  **  in  a  Itate  of  eafe  and 
<«  plenty,  they  will  labour  no  more  5  they  will  become 
**  inlolent,  intra£lable,  and  fatlious;  weaknefs  and 
*'  diftrefs  only,  can  render  them  fupple  and  obedient." 
*'  He  frequently  endeavouring  to  gain  his  point,  by  af- 
*'  Juming  his  former  alcendancy  over  me;  but  heconceal- 
*'  ed  it  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  my  fervice :  "  By 
*<  eallng  your  people,''  faid  he,  "  you  will  degrade  the 
**  regal  authority;  and  this  will  be  an  irreparable  in- 
*«  jury,  even  to  the  people  themfelves  :  nothing,  but 
*'  keeping  them  in  the  lovveft  lubjeclion,  can  prelerve 
«<  them  Irom  the  reftleflhefs  of  dilcontent,  and  the  tur- 
*'  bulcrce  of  faflion."  To  all  this  I  replied,  *'  that  I 
<*  could  eafily  keep  the  people  to  their  duty,  by  making 
*'  them  love  me;  by  exerting  all  my  autliorit)-,  without 
**  abufingit;  by  fteadily  punifhing  alj  offenders;  by 
*'  taking  care,  that  children  fliould  be  pioperly  edu- 
*'  cated;  and  by  maintaining  fuch  diicipling  among 
*'  the  people  as  fhould  rentier  life  fimple,  Ibber,  and 
"  laborious.  What!''  faid  I,  "  can  no  people  be  kept 
*«  in  iiibjeftion  but  thofe  that  are  periHiing  with  hun- 
«<  ger?  Does  the  art  of  government  exclude  kindnefs, 
**  and  muft  the  politician  be  necefi'arily  diverted  of  hu- 
**  manit)^  r  how  many  nations  do  we  lee  governed  with 
«*  a  gentle  hand,  yet  hiflexibly  loyal  to  their  prince  ? 
•/  Fa(51ion  and  revolt  are  the  effefts  of  reflleflhefs  and 
<*  ambition  in  the  great,  whofe  pafTions  have  been  in- 
**  dulged  to  excels,  and  who  have  been  fuffered  to  abufe 
*'  freedom  into  licentioufn^fs  :  of  the  effiminacy,  luxury, 
**  and  idlencfs,  of  great  numbers  of  all  ranks;  of  too 
*'  large  a  military  eftabliHiment,  which  mull  confilf  of 
*'  perlbns,  wholly  unacquainted  with  every  occupation 
*'  that  can  be  uletul  in  a  time  of  peace;  and  chiefly  of 
**  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  people,  whom  intolerable 
*'  oppreflion  has  at  laft  made  delperate.  The  feverity, 
"  the  pride,  and  the  indolence  of  princes,  which  render 
*'  thtm    incapable    of    that    comprehenllve    vigilance, 

«'  which 
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**  which  alone  can  prevent  dilbrder  in  tlie  ftate,  are  the 
*'  firfl:  caulesof  tvimultandlnfurreftioii;  and  not  the  I'e- 
*'  cure  and  peaceful  repalt  of  the  huibandnian,  upon  that 
*'  bread  which  he  has  obtained  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow. 

"  When  Protefiiaus  perceived  that,  in  thefe  princi- 
**  pies  I  was  inflexible,  he  totally  changed  his  method, 
"  of  attyick.  5  he  began  to  a<5t  upon  thofe  very  maxims 
* '  which  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  lubvert  j  he  pre- 
*'  tended  to  adopt  them  from  convi6lion,  and  with  a 
*'  relifh  5  and  exprefitd  great  obligations  to  me,  for 
■*'  removing  his  prejudices,  and  throwing  new  ligiit 
"  upon  his  mind.  He  anticipates  my  very  wiflies: 
*'  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor,  he  is  the  firit  to  ro- 
*'  prefent  their  neceflities,  and  to  exclaim  agalnft  uti- 
•*'  necefl'ary  expence.  He  is  even,  as  you  know,  be- 
^'  come  eloquent  m  your  praife  5  he  exprelfcsthe  greateil 
^'  confidence  in  your  wildom  and  integrity  ;  and  neg- 
"  lefts  nothing  that  he  thinks  will  give  you  pleafure. 
'*  His  friendOiip  with  Timocrates  ieems  to  decline  j 
*'  Timocrates  is  endeavouring  to  throw  of  depend-  • 
''  ance  J  Protefdaus  is  become  jealous  of  him  j  and  it 
^*  is  partly  by  their  difagreement,  that  I  have  difcovcrcd 
**  their  treachery." 

"  You  have  then,''  faid  Mentor,  with  a  fmlle, 
•*'  been  weak  enough  to  fuffer  even  by  dctefted  vil- 
*'  lainy  5  and  to  continue  fubfervient  to  traitors,  after 

you  knew  their  treaibn."    "  Alas,"  faid  Idomcneus, 

you  do  not  know  the  pOwer  of  artful  meii,  over  a 
''  weak  and  indolent  prince,  who  has  put  the  whole 
*'  management  of  his  aifairs  into  their  hands  :  befides, 
"  Proteiilaus,  as  I  havejull:  told  you,  now  enters,  with 
"  great  zeal,  into  all  your  projefts  for  the.  general  ad- 
*'  vantage  of  the  ftatc.'" 

"  I  know  but  too  well,"  faid  Mentor,  with  a  look 
of  fome  feverity,  "  that,  of  tho.^e  that  furround  a 
"prince,  the  wicked  prevail  over  the  good.  Of  this 
*'  ti-uth  you  are  yourfelf  a  dreadful  example:  ycu  lay, 
"  that  I  have  opened  your  eyes  to  youi"  true  interelli 
*'  yet,  you  areftUl  fo  blind,  as  to  U-uft  the  admiailh-a- 
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''  tion  of  your  government  to  a  wretch,  that  is  not  fit 
«'  to  live.  It  is  time  you  fhould  learn,  that  a  man 
"  m;vy  perform  good  aflions,  and  be  ftill  wicked  j  that 
<'  men  oi"  the  worll:  principles  and  diipofition  do  gocd, 
'<  when  it  lervcs  their  purpofe,  with  the  fame  facility 
?*  as  evil.  It  is  tiue,  that  they  do  evil  without  re- 
<<  lu6lance,  becaufe  they  are  withheld  neither  by  fenti- 
»'  ment  nor  principled  ;  but  it  Is  aifo  trvie,  that  they  do 
**  gocd  without  violence  to  themfelves,  becaufe  the 
**  luccefs  even  of  their  vices,  depends  upon  appearances 
*<  of  virtue,  which  they  do  not  pofltris  j  and  becaufe 
"  they  gratify  their  own  depravity,  while  they  are  de- 
«'  ct.ivin;g^ mankind.  They  are,  however,  incapable  of 
««  virtue,  though  they  appear  to  praftiJe  it ;  they  can 
*'  only  add,  to  every  other  vice,  that  which  is  more 
*'  od'.oui  than  all,  hypocrify.  While  you  continue  re- 
<*  folute  and  peiemptcry  that  good  fliall  be  done,  Pro- 
*'  teiilaus  will  do  good  to  prei'erve  his  authority  j  but 
"  if  he  perceives  the  leafl:  tendency  to  relaxation,  he 
<<  will  feize,  and  with  ail  his  powers  improve  the  op- 
*'  portunity,  to  bewilder  you  again  in  perplexity  and 
"  error}  and  refume  his  natural  diflimulation  and  fe- 
"  rocity.  Is  it  poiTiblt^  tliat  you  fhould  Uye  with  bo- 
'<  nour  or  in  peace,  while  you  fee  fuch  a  wretch  as 
"  Prottfilaus  for  eyer  at  your  fide  j  and  remember, 
*'  that  Pl.ilocles,  tliC  faithful  and  the  wife,  ftill  lives  in 
*'  poverty  and  difgrace  at  Samos? 

*'  You  acknowkfige,  O  Idomeneus!  that  princes  are 
**  overborne  and  milled,  by  bold  and  defigning  men 
**  that  are  about  them  5  but  you  fhould  not  torget, 
*'  that  princes  are  liable  to  another  misfortune,  by  no 
*'  means  inferio)-,  a  propenfity  to  forget  the  viitues  and 
*'  the  f.rvices  of  thole  that  are  abfent.  Princes  being 
**  continually  furrounded  by  a  multitude,  are  not  lo 
*<  forcibly  hnprenird  by  any  individual:  they  are  ftnack 
*''  only  with  what  is  prefent  and  pleafmg :  the  remem- 
*'  brance  of  every  thing  elfe  is  loon  obliterated  j  vir- 
'*  tue  aticils  them  lefs  t'han  any  other  obje^lj  for  vir- 
**  tue  can  leklcm  pleafe,  as   it  oppofcs  and  condemns 
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**  their  follies.     Princes  love  nothing  but  pomp   and  ;^^ 
"  pleafure  J    and  who,    therefore,   can   wonder,   that 
'*  princes  are  not  beloved?" 


END  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK. 
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Mentor  prevails  upon  Idorneneus  to  hamjh  Protefilaus 
find  Timocrates  to  the  ijland  of  Samosy  and  recal  Philodcs 
to  his  confidence  andiouncils,  Hegefippus,  njjhs  is  charged 
vjith  this  order,  executes  it  ivith  joy.  He  arrives  ^vitb 
his  prifoners  at  Sanios,  'vjbere  he  finds  his  friend  Phiiocies 
in  great  indigence  and  obfcurity,  but  content :  he  at  firji  re- 
fufes  to  return.,  but  the  gods  having  fignifi.ed  it  to  be  their 
pleafure,  he  embarks  --with  Hegcfippus,  and  arrives  at  Sa- 
ientum,  ^where  Idorneneus,  'Vjho  no-vj  fufiains  a  ne^vo  cha- 
racier,  recevves  him  ^ixith great  friendjbip. 

AFTER  this  converfatlon,  Mentor  perfuaded  Ido- 
rneneus immediately  to  diimiis  Protefilaus  and 
Timocrates,  and  recal  Phiiocies.  The  king  would  im- 
mediately have  complied,  if  there  had  not  been  a  feve- 
vity  of  virtue  in  Phiiocies  of  which  he  feared  the  etfcHs. 

"  I  contc.s,"  laid  he,  "  that  though  I  love  and  ef- 
*'  teem  him,  I  cannot  perfeftly  reconcile  myieif  to  his 
"  return.  1  have,  even  from  my  mrancy,  been  ac- 
**  cultomed  to  praile,  alTiduify  and  tompliances,  which, 
*'  in  Philoclvs,  I  fhall  not  find.  Whenever  I  took,  any 
*'  meaiurcs  that  he  diiapproved,  the  deje^lion  of  his 
*^  countenance  was  futiicient  to  condemn  me ;  and  whea 
*'  we  Were  together  in  private,  his  behaviour  was  re- 
*'  fpc6lt\il  and  decent,  mdeed,  but  it  was  ungracious 
•'  and  auitere."" 

"  Do  you  not  fee,"  replied  NJentor,  *'  that  to  princes, 
"  who  have  bccn  Ipoilea  by  flattery,  every  thing  that  is 
*'  finccre  andhonelt,  appears  to  be  ungracious,  and  auf- 
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t*  tere  ?  Such  princes  are  even  weak  enough  to   fufpe^l 

«<  a  want  ot  zeal  for  their  lervice,  and  rcfpc6l  for  their 

««  authority,  where  they  do  not  find  a  fervility  that  is 

*'  ready  to  flatter  them  in  the  abufe  of  their  power  j 

«  they  are  offended  at  all  freedom  of  Ipeech,  all  gene- 

«<  rofity  of  fentiment,  as  pride,  ccn.orioulhefs,  and  le- 

**  dition  ;  and  contrail  a  ialfe  delicacy,  which  every 

*<  thing,  Ihort  ot  flattery,  difappolnts  and  difgufts.  But 

«'  let  us  fuppole,  that  Philocles  is  really  ungracious  and 

<*  auftcrej  w;ll  not  his  aufkrity  be  preferable  to  the 

**  pernicious  flattery  of  thofe  that  are  now  about  you  ? 

<*   Where  will  you  find  a  man  without  fault  ?  And  is 

*'  not  that  of  Ipeaking  truth,  in  a  manner  fomething 

«'  too  rough  and  frtt,  a  fault  from  which  you  have  lei's 

«  to  fear  thvan  any  other?    Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  fault 

«<  which  your  own  indiicretion  has  made  neccilary  to 

*<  ycur  inttrefl,  as  tha:  only  which  can  furmount  the 

*<  averfion  to  truth  that  flattery  has  given  you  ?   You 

*<  ftand  in  need  of  a  man  who  loves  only  truth  and  you  j 

*'  who  loves  you  better  than  you   know  how  to  love 

**  yourielf  j  w!;o  will  fpeak  truth  nctwithifanding  your 

*<  oppofition,  and  force  a  way  for  it  through  ail  your 

f*  inrrenchni^nis.   Such  a  man,  and  lb  neccfiaiy  is  Phi- 

*<  Iccles.     KemembLr,  that  the  gnatelf  good  tortune  a 

"  prince  can  hope  is,  that  one  man  of  fiich  magnani- 

*'  mous  generofity  Jliould  be  born  in  his  reign  :  in  com- 

*'  parilbii  of  fuch  a  man,  all  the  tieaiures  of  the  ftate 

«<  are  of  no  value  j  and  a  prince   can  fuffer  no  punifli- 

**  ment  ib  dreadful,  as  that  of  lofmg  him,  by  bccom- 

•'  ing  unworthy  of  his  virtue,  and  not  knowing  how  to 

**  profit  by  his  fei'vicesi.     You  ought  ceitai.dy  to  avail 

**  youi  il-lf  of  worthy  men,  though  it  is  not  necefi'ary 

**  that  y^u  Ihould   be  blind   to  their  iaults  ;   in  thele 

**  never  implicitly  acquidice,  but  endeavour  to  ccne<5l 

**  them.     Give  merir,  however,  always  a  favourable 

♦*  hearing;  and  let  the  public  fee,   that  you  at  once 

•*  diftingu'iflt  and  honour   it:    but,  above  all  things, 

**  ftrive  to  be  no  knger  what  you  hv.vc  been.     Prii^ces, 

**  whcfe  virtues,  like  yours,  have  fuhlicd  by  the  vices 
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*«  of  Others,  generally  content  themrelves  with  a  fpecu- 
*'  lative  difapprobation  of  corrupt  men  5  and  at  the  lame 
**  time  employ  them  m  affairs  of  the  utmoll  eonfcqucncc, 
*'  and  load  them  with  riches  and  honour  j  oh  the  otlier 
*'  hand,  they  value  themlelves  upon  dircerning  and  ap- 
*'  proving  men  of  virtue,  bttt  they  reward  tiieni  cnly  /,  ^ 
"  with  empty  prailej  and  want  magnanimity  to  afligniX 
*'  them  employments,  to  admit  them  to  their  fricnd- 
**  ftiip,  or  difting-uifli  them  by  their  favour." 

Idomeneus  then  confefled,  that  he  was  afhamed  of 
having  fo  long  delayed  to  deliver  innocence  from  op- 
preflion,  and  to  punifh  thofe  that  had  abufed  his  tonh- 
dence  3  and  all  fcruples  about  recalling  PhiL^cles  be  ng 
removed,  Mentor  had  no  difficulty  in  perfuading  the 
king,  to  difmifs  his  favourite  :  for  when  once  an  op- 
pofition  to  a  favourite  has  fo  far  fuccjeded,  that  he  is 
fulpefted,  and  becomes  troubleibme,  the  prince,  feel- 
ing himfelf  perplexed  and  uneaiy>  thinks  only  how  iq 
get  rid  of  him :  all  friendfiup  vaniflies,  and  all  fervlces 
are  foi-gotten.  The  fall  of  a  favourite  gives  no  pain  to 
his  malter,  if,  as  foon  as  he  is  undone,  he  is  remcveJ 
out  of  ilght. 

Idomeneus  immediately  gave  private  orders  to  He- 
gefippus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  hcufliold, 
to  feize  Protefilaus  and  Timocrates,  and  condu6l  them 
in  fafety  to  the  ille  of  Samos ;  to  leave  them  tliere  j  and 
to  bring  Philocles  back  to  Salentum*  Hegefippus,  at 
the  receipt  of  this  order)  burll  iiito  tears  of  furpriie  and 
joy  :  *'  You  will  now,''"  faid  he  to  the  king,  *'  m-ake 
«'  every  heart  in  your  dominions  glad  3  for  thele  men 
<*  were  the  caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  be- 
**  fallen  you  and  your  people.  Good  men  have  now 
*'  groaned,  twenty  years,  under  an  oppreffion  fo  fevere, 
*'  that  they  fcarce  dared  even  to  groan  ?  to  complain 
**  was  impoffible  j  for  thole  who  attempted  to  approach 
*'  you,  otherwife  than  by  the  favourites,  were  fureto  be 
*<  immediately  ci-u(liedby  their  power." 

Hegelipp\is  then  acquainted  the  king  with  innume- 
rable inlfances  of  their  treachery  and  inhumanity,  of 
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which  he  hnd  never  heard,  becaufe  no  body  dared  to  ae- 
ciife  them  }  and  told  him  alio,  that  he  had  di ("covered 
a  conlpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Mentor.  The  king  was 
11  ruck  with  horror  at  the  relation. 

Hegefippus,  that  he  might  felze  Protefdaus  without 
delay,  went  immediately  to  his  houle.  It  was  not  fo 
large  as  the  palace  5  but  it  was  better  defigned,  both  fur 
convenience  and  pleafure :  the  architedlure  was  in  a 
better  tafte,  and  it  was  decorated  with  a  profufion  of 
expence,  which  the  molt  cruel  opprefllon  had  fupplied. 
He  was  then  in  a  marble  faloon  that  opened  to  his  baths, 
reclining  negligently  upon  a  couch,  that  was  covered 
with  purple  embroidered  with  gold  j  he  appeared  to  be 
weary,  and  even  exhaulled  with  his  labours ;  there  was 
a  gloom  of  difcontent  upon  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  ex- 
prefied  a  kind  of  agitation  and  ferocity  not  to  be  de- 
icribed.  The  principal  perfons  of  the  kingdom  fat  round 
him  upon  carpets,  watching  his  looks  even  to  theflighteft 
glance  of  his  eye,  and  reflefting  every  exprcfTion  of  his 
countenance  from  their  own :  if  he  opened  his  mouth, 
all  was  eclfaiy  and  admiration}  and,  before  he  had  ut- 
tered a  word,  they  vied  with  each  otlier,  which  (hould 
be  loudeft  in  the  prailc  of  what  he  had  to  fay.  One  of 
them  regaled  him  with  an  account  of  the  fei-vices  he 
had  rendered  to  the  king,  heightened  with  the  moft  ridi- 
culous exaggeration  :  another  declared,  that  his  mother 
had  conceived  him  by  Jupiter  in  the  likenefs  of  her 
hufband,  and  that  he  was  fon  to  the  father  of  the  gods. 
In  fome  venes,  that  were  recited  by  a  poet,  he  was  faid 
to  have  been  inlbu61:ed  by  the  mufes,  and  to  have  ri- 
valled Apollo  in  all  the  works  of  imagination  and  wit ; 
and  another  poet,  ftill  more  fervile  and  fhamelels,  cele- 
brated him  as  the  inventor  of  the  polite  arts,  and  the 
father  of  a  people,  among  whom  he  had  fcattered  plenty 
and  happinefs,  from  the  horn  of  Ainakhea,  with  a  li^ 
beral  hand. 

Protefdaus  heard  all  this  adidation  with  a  cold,  neg- 
ligent and  diidainful  air,  as  if  he  thought  his  merit  was 
without  bounds,  and  that  he  honoured  thole  too  much 
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from  whom  he  condeieended  to  receive  pr'alfe.  Among 
other  flatterers,  there  was  one  who  took  the  liberty  ta 
Whifper  Ibnie  jell  upon  the  new  regulations,  that  were 
taking  place  under  the  dire6lion  ct  Mentor:  the  coun- 
tenance of  Protelilaus  relaxed  into  a  linile  j  and  im- 
moderate laughter  imuiedlateiy  Ihook  the  whole  com- 
pany, though  the  greateft  part  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  laid.  The  countenance  of  Protelliaus  be- 
came again  haughty  and  I'evere,  and  every  one  imme- 
diately fhrunk  back  into  timidity  and  fiience:  all 
watched  for  the  happy  moment,  in  which  he  would 
turn  his  eye  upon  them,  and  permit  them  to  fp^-ak  j 
and  each,  having  fome  favour  to  afk,  dilcovered  the 
greateft  agitation  and  perplexity  j  their  lupplicatory 
pofture,  fupplied  the  want  (>f  words  j  and  they  feemed 
to  be  imprelTed  with  the  fame  humility  and  reverence, 
as  a  mother,  who  petitions  the  gods  at  their  altar,  for 
the  life  of  an  only  ion  ;  every  couritenanGe  exprefled  a 
tender  complacency  and  admiration  j  but  every  heart 
toncealed  the  molt  malignant  envy,  and  implacable 
hatred. 

At  this  moment,  Hegefippus  entered  the  faloon  :  and 
feizing  the  fword  of  Protelilaus,  acquainted  him,  that 
he  had  the  king's  orders  to  carry  him  to  Samos.  At 
theie  dreadful  words,  all  the  arrogance  of  the  favourite 
fell  from  him  in  a  moment,  like  the  fragment  of  a  rock 
that  is  broken  from  the  iummit :  he  threw  himlUf  at 
the  feet  of  Hegefippus :  he  wept,  heiitated,  faultered, 
trembled,  and  embraced  the  knees  of  a  man,  upon  whom, 
an  hour  before,  he  would  have  difdained  to  turn  his 
eye.  At  the  fame  time,  his  flatterers,  who  law  that  his 
ruin  was  complete  and  irreparable,  inililted  him  with  a 
meannels  and  cmelty  worthy  of  their  adulation. 

Hegefippus  woidd  not  allow  him  time  even  to  take 
leave  of  his  family,  or  to  fecure  his  private  papers, 
which  were  all  feizetl/and  put  into  the  king's  hands. 
Timocrates  v/as  alfo  arrelted  at  the  fame  time,  to  his 
inexpreflible  furprile  5  for  being  upon  ill  terms  with 
Protefilaus,  he  had  not  the  leuit  apprchcnlion  of  be- 
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ing  involved  in  his  ruiii}  and  they  were  both  c  arriect 
on  board  a  vcilel,  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

They  arrived  in  f;\fety  at  Stirnos,  where  Hegefippus 
left  his  prilbners  j  and  to  complete  their  misfortune,  he 
Ictt  them  together.  Here,  with  a  rancour  natural  to 
th*;ir  circumllances  and  ililpofition,  they  reproached  each 
other  With  the  crimes  that  had  brought  on  their  ruin  ; 
here  they  were  condemned  to  live,  without  the  leaft 
hope  of  returning  to  Salentum,  at  a  diftance  from  their 
wives  and  children,  not  to  mention  friends,  for  a  friend- 
they  never  had :  with  the  country  they  were  wholly- 
unacquainted  J  and  had  no  means  of  fubiiftence,  but 
by  their  labour :  a  fituation,  of  which  the  diiadvan- 
tagcs  were  greatly  aggravated  by  their  luxury  and 
fplcndcui-,  whch  long  habit  had  made  almoft  as  necef- 
fury  to  them,  as  food  and  reft.  In  this  condition,  like 
two  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft,  they  were  always  ready  to 
tear  tach  other  to  pieces. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hegefippus  enquired,  in  what  part 
of  the  ifland  Philocies  was  to  be  found :  and  he  was 
told  that  he  lived  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  city, 
upon  a  m.ountain,  in  which  there  was-  a  cave  that  len^ed 
him  for  a  habitation.  Every  one  fpoke  of  him  with 
the  utmort  admiration  and  efttem :  "He  has  never 
*'  given  offence,*'  faid  they,  "  in  a  fingle  inftance,  fincc 
*-'  he  has  been  in  the  ifland  j  every  heart  is  touched  at  the 
*'  patience  of  his  labour,  and  the  cheer fulnefs  of  his  in- 
**  digencej  he  pofltfles  nothing,  yet  is  always  contents 
"  Though  he  is  remote  both  from  the  bufinefs  and  the 
**  plenfure  of  the  world,  without  property  and  without 
<*  influence  5  yet  he  can  ftill  find  means  to  oblige  merit, 
**  and  has  a  thoufand  contrivances  to  gratify  his  neighs 
*'  hours." 

Hegefippus  immediately  repaired  to  the  cave,  which 
he  found  empty  and  open  j  lor  the  poverty  of  Philcclcs, 
and  the  fin^plicity  of  his  manners,  made  it  ajnni^cefiary^ 
for  hhn  to  fliut  his  door  when  he  went  out.  *  A'  nut  of 
eoarfc  luihes  feivtd  him  fur  a  bed  :    he  raiejjf  ^ndled  a 

fire. 
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fire,  becaitfe  liis  food  was  generally  fuch  as  needed  no 
drefling;  in  fummer  he  lived  upon  hniits  frefti  gatheredj 
and  upon  dates  and  dried  figs  in  winter,,  quenching  his 
thirft  at  a  clear  fpring,  that  tell  in  a  natural  cafcade  trom 
the  rock.  His  cave  contained  nothing  but  his  tools  ;  and 
fome  books  that  he  had  read  at  certain  hours,  winch  he 
appropriated  to  that  purpofe,  not  to  decorate  his  inind 
or  gratity  his  curioiity,  but  that,  while  he  relied  from 
his  labour,  he  might  gain  hiftioirtion,  and  avoid  being 
idle  by  learning  to  be  good  j  and  he  employed  himfelf 
in  fculpture,  not  to  procure  reputation  or  wealth,  but 
merely  to  keep  his  body  in  exercife,  and  procure  the 
necefl'aries  of  life  without  contrafting  obligations. 

When  Hegefippus  entered  the  cave,  he  admired  the 
pieces  of  art  that  were  begun.  He  obferved  a  Jupiter, 
in  whole  countenance  there  was  a  ferene  majefty,  by 
which  he  was  immediately  known  to  be  the  father  of 
gods  and  men  j  he  perceived  alio  a  Mars,  well  diltin- 
guiflicd  by  a  proud  and  menacing  ferocity  j  but  he  was 
moft  ftruck  with  a  Minerva,  that  was  reprefented  as 
encouraging  the  arts  j  the  exprelTion  of  her  countenance 
was  at  once  noble  and  gracious,  her  ftature  was  tall,  her 
fliape  eafy,  and  her  attitude  fo  natural,  that  the  fpefla- 
tor  was  almoft  perfuaded  flie  would  move.  Hegefippus, 
having  vievv^ed  thefe  ftatues  with  great  pleaiure,  re- 
tired j  and  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  cave,  faw  Phi- 
locles  at  a  diftance,  fitting  upon  the  grafs,  under  the 
iliade  of  a  large  tree,  and  reading.  He  immediately 
advanced  towards  him,  and  Philocles,  who  perceived 
him  fcarce  knew  what  to  think  :  *'  Is  not  that  He- 
*'  geiippus,"  laid  he,  to  himfelf,  "  with  whom  I  was 
'*  io  long  familiar  at  Crete?  But  what  can  have 
*'  brought  him  to  an  ifland  fo  remote  as  Samos  ?  Is 
**  he  not  dead,  and  is  not  this  his  fliade  which  has 
*'  returned  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx  to  revifit  the 
**  earth." 

While  he  was  thus  doubting  of  what  he  faw,  Hege- 
fippus came  fo  near,  that  his  doubts  were  at  an  ciid< 
'*  Is  it  you  then/'  laid  he,  <<  embracing  him,   my 
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«<  dear,  my  earlleft  friend  ?  What  a(;c*ident,  or  what 
*'  temptft  has  thrown  you  upon  this  coaft  ?  Have  you 
**  voluntarily  delerted  the  ifland  of  Crete?  or  have 
*'  you  been  driven  from  your  country,  by  misfortune 
*'  like  mine  ?'' 

*'  It  is  not  misfortune,"  faid  Hegefippus,  **  but  the 
**  favour  of  the  gods,  that  has  brought  me  hither."  He 
then  gave  his  friend  a  particular  account  of  the  long 
tyranny  of  Protefilaus,  of  his  intrigues  vi-ith  Timo- 
crates,  of  the  calamities  which  they  had  brought  up- 
on Idomeneus ;  of  his  expulfion  from  the  throne,  his 
flight  to  Hefperia,  the  founding  of  Salentum,  the  arrival 
of  Mentor  and  Telemachus,  the  wiidom  which  Mentor 
has  diffufed  into  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  the  difgrace 
of  the  traitors  by  whom  he  had  been  abufed.  He  added* 
that  he  had  brought  them  in  exile  to  Samos,  whither 
they  had  baniflied  Philocles  ;  and  concluded,  that  he 
had  orders  to  bring  him  back  to  Salentum,  where  the 
king,  who  was  convinced  of  his  integrity,  intended  to 
intruft  him  with  the  adminiltration  of  his  government, 
and  diftinguifli  him  by  rewards  adequate  to  his  merit. 

*'  You  fee  that  cave,"  faid  Philocles,  *'  which  Is 
**  more  fit  for  the  haunt  of  wild  beafts,  than  the  habi- 
*<  tation  of  a  man  ;  and  yet  in  that  cave  I  have  enjoyed 
•'  more  tranquillity  and  repole,  than  in  the  gorgeous 
**  palaces  of  Crete.  I  am  no  more  deceived  by  man  j 
•<  for  with  man,  I  have  no  more  connexion  :  I  neither 
**  fee,  nor  hear,  nor  need  him  :  my  own  hands,  which 
*'  are  now  inured  to  labour,  fupply  me  v/ith  inch  fun- 
**  pie  food  as  nature  has  made  necelTaiy  ;  and  this  flight 
**  fluff  that  you  fee,  fufficing  to  cover  me,  I  am  with- 
*'  out  wants  j  and  I  enjoy  a  ferene,  perfect,  and  de- 
'*  lightful  freedom,  of  which  the  wiidom  that  is  con- 
*'  tained  in  my  books  teaches  me  the  proper  ule.  Why 
**  then  fliould  I  again  mix  with  mankind,  and  again 
*<  fuffer  by  their  jealoufy,  fraud  and  caprice  ?  Envy  not, 
*  *  my  dear  Hegefippus,  the  good  fortune  I  poflfefs. 
*'  Protcliiaus  has  betrayed  the  king,  and  would  have 
•*  murdered  me  3  he  is  fallen  into  his  own  Ihare,  but  he 
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•*  has  donft  me  no  hurt :  he  has  eventually  done  me 
**  good,  in  tlie  highell  degree  j  he  has  delivered  me 
"  from  the  tumult  and  flavery  of  public  bufinefs  j  and 
**  to  him  I  am  indebted  tor  tliis  Tweet  folitude,  and  the 
**  plcaliires  I  enjoy.  Return,  then,  my  friend,  to  your 
'*  princ-j  aflift  him  under  the  neceflary  infelicities  of 
*'  grandeur,  and  do  for  him  whatever  you  wi(h  fliould 
**  be  done  by  me:  and  fince  his  eyes,  which  were  fo 
**  long  fliut  aga.nft  truth,  have  been  at  laft  opened,  by 
**  the  wifdom  of  a  perion  whom  you  call  Mentor,  let 
"  him  alio  keep  that  perfon  about  him»  As  for  me, 
*'  having  once  fuffered  ihipwreck,  it  is  by  no  means 
**  fit  that  I  fliould  lOrfake  the  port,  in  which  thetempeft 
**  has  Jo  fortunately  thrown  me,  and  tempt  again  the 
*'  caprice  of  the  winds.  Alas!  how  much  are  kings 
**  to  be  pitied  !  how  worthy  of  compaflion  are  thole 
"  that  lerve  them!  If  they  are  wicked,  what  milery  do 
**  they  difFufe  among  others  1  what  puniihment  do  they 
"  trealure  up  for  themfelves !  if  they  are  good,  what 
**  difficulties  have  they  to  furmount,  what  Inares  to 
**  avoid,  what  evils  to  iuffer!  Once  more,  my  dear 
**  Hegelippus,  Lave  me  poor,  that  I  may  be  happy." 

Philocles  exprefled  thele  fentiments  with  great  ve- 
hemence, and  Hegefippus  looked  upon  him  with  af- 
toniihm.ent.  He  had  known  him  in  Crete,  when  he 
conduced  the  bufinefs  of  the  fta  ej  and  he  was  then 
pale,  languilhing,  and  emaciated :  the  natural  ardour 
ot  his  temper,  and  his  Icrupulous  regard  to  reftitude, 
made  a  public  Itation  fatal  to  his  health.  He  could 
not  fee  vice  go  unpunished  wi:hout  indignation  j  nor 
fufFer  even  unavoidable  irregularities,  without  regret: 
at  Crete,  therefore,  he  liifFered  a  perpetual  decay  j  but, 
at  Samos,  he  was  vigorous  and  lalfy  j  and  a  new  youth, 
in  fpite  even  of  years,  bloomed  upon  his  countenance. 
A  lite  of  temperance,  tranquillity,  and  exercife,  feemed 
to  have  reftored  the  conftitution  which  nature  had  given 
him.  «<  You  are  furpriled  to  fee  me  fo  altered,"'  laid 
Philocles,  with  a  fmile  j  "  but  I  owe  this  frelhnefs, 
"  this  perfedion  of  health,  to  my  letii-ement :  my  ene- 

"  mies. 
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«'  niies,  therefore,  have  given  me  more  than  foitune 
<*  could  bertow.  Can  you  wifh  me  to  forfake  fubftan- 
<*  tial,  for  imaginary  good,  and  incur  again  the  misfbr- 
**  tunes  from  which  it  is  novir  my  happinefs  to  be  free : 
**  You  would  not,  furely,  be  more  cruel  than  Piotefi- 
**  laus }  )  ou  cannot  envy  me  the  good  fortune  that  he 
«'  has  bellowed." 

Hegefippus  then  urged  him  from  eveiy  motive  that 
he  thought  likely  to  touch  his  fenfibility,  but  without 
tfftSi  :  *'  Would  the  fight  of  your  family  and  friends, 
*'  then,"  faid  he,  "  give  you  no  pleafure  j  of  thofewho 
<*  languifli  for  your  return,  and  live  but  in  the  hope  of 
**  once  more  prefling  you  to  their  bofom  ?  And  is  it 
*'  nothing  in  your  eftimation,  who  fear  the  gods  and 
**  make  conlcience  of  your  duty,  to  render  leiVice  to 
**  your  prince  }  to  affift  him  m  the  exercif'e  of  virtue, 
**  and  the  diifufion  of  happinels  ?  Is  it  blamelefs  to 
*^  indulge  an  unfocial  philulbphy,  to  preier  yo\ir  own 
*<  interell:  to  that  of  mankind,  and  chufe  rather  to  pro- 
**  cure  eafe  to  yourielf,  than  to  give  happinefs  to  them  ? 
*'  Btfides,  if  you  perfilf  in  your  refolution  not  to  return, 
**  it  will  be  imputed  to  relentment  againrt  the  king  t 
*'  and  if  he  intended  evil  againft  you,  it  was  only  be- 
*'  caufe  he  was  a  Itranger  to  your  merit.  It  was  not 
*'  Philocles  the  faithful,  the  juft,  the  good,  that  he 
*'  would  have  cut  off  i  but  a  man,  of  whom  he  had 
**  conceived  a  very  different  idea.  He  now  knows  you  j 
**  and  it  being  now  impoffible  he  fhould  miftake  you 
*'  for  another,  his  firft  friendfhip  w;ll  revive  with  new 
«'  force.  He  expe6ls  you  with  impatience  j  his  arms 
**  are  open  to  receive  you  j  he  numbers  the  days,  and 
**  even  the  hours,  of  your  delay.  Can  you  then  be  in- 
*'  exorable  to  your  king  ?  Can  your  heart  refill  the  ten- 
**  der  iblicitudes  of  friendfhip  ?" 

Philocles,  whom  the  f\ri\  recolle£lion  of  Hegefippus 
had  melted  into  tendernefs,  now  refiamed  a  look  of  dif- 
tance  and  feverity  :  he  remained  immoveable  as  a  rock, 
againfl  which  the  tempeft  rages  in  vain,  and  the  roaring 
fxirge  dallies  only  to  be  broken  j  ncitlier  intreaty,  nor 
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argument,  found  any  paflage  to  his  heai't.  But  thp 
piety  of  Philocles  would  not  fuffer  him  to  indulge  his 
inclination,  however  f\ipported  by  his  judgment,  with- 
out cc  ifulting  the  gods  ;  and  he  dilcoyered,  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  by  the  entrails  of  vi6lims,  and  by  other 
prefages,  that  it  was  their  pleafure  he  fliould  go  with 
Htgefippus :  he,  therefore,  refilled  no  more,  but  com- 
plied with  the  requeft  of  Hegefippus,  and  prepared  for 
his  departure.  He  did  not,  however,  quit  the  folltude, 
in  which  he  had  lived  fo  many  years,  without  re- 
gret. "  Muft  I  then,"  faid  he,  "  forfake  this  pleafmg 
*<  cell,  where  peaceful  and  obed  ent  (lumbers  came 
t(  every  night  to  refrefh  me,  after  the  labours  of  the 
**  day !  where  my  eafy  life  was  a  filken  thread,  which 
*'  the  fiilers,  notwithftanding  my  poverty,  entwined 
*'  with  gold  1"  The  tears  thsn  ftarted  to  his  eyes,  and 
proftrating  himfelf  on  the  earth,  he  adored  the  Naiad 
of  the  tranfiuccnt  fpring  that  had  quenched  his  thirft, 
and  the  nymphs  of  the  mountains  that  furrounded  his 
retreat.  Echo  heard  his  expreffions  of  tendernefs  and 
regret  j  and  with  a  gentle  and  plaintive  voice,  repeated 
them  to  all  the  fylvan  deities  of  the  place. 

Philocles  then  accompanied  Hegefippus  to  the  city,  in 
order  to  embark..  He  thought  that  Protefilaus,  over- 
whelmed with  confufion,  and  burning  with  refentment, 
would  be  glad  to  avoid  him  ;  but  he  was  miftaken  :  men 
without  virtue,  are  without  fliame,  and  always  i-eady 
to  ftoop  to  any  meannefs.  Philocles  modclUy  concealed 
himlclf,  for  fear  the  unhappy  wretch  fliouid  fee  him  : 
for  he  luppofed,  that,  to  fee  the  profperity  of  an  enemy, 
which  was  founded  on  his  ruin,  would  aggravate  his 
mifery  :  but  Protefilaus  iought  him  out  witheagernefs, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  his  compaflion,  and  engage 
hiiu  to  foliclt  the  king  for  permiflion  to  return  to  Salen- 
tum.  Philocles,  however,  was  too  fmcere  to  give  him 
the  lead  hope  that  he  would  comply  j  and  he  kiv:  w,  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  the  mifcniers  that  his  return  would 
produce:  but  he  foothed  hi'm  with  exprclfions  of  pity, 
offered  him  fuch  coniblation  as  his  fituation  would  ad- 
mit, 
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mit,  and  exhorted  him  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  purity 
»t'  manners,  and  relignation  to  his  iufferings  As  he 
had  heard  that  the  icing  had  taken  trom  him  all  the 
wealth  that  he  had  unjvtltly  acquired,  he  promiled  him 
two  things,  which  he  afterwards  faithfully  performed  j 
to  take  his  wife  and  children,  who  remained  at  Salen- 
tum,  expofed  to  ail  the  miferies  of  poverty,  and  all  the 
dangers  of  popular  refentment,  under  his  proteftionj 
and  to  lend  Ibme  fupplies  ot  money,  to  alleviate  the 
daftrel's  he  muft  iuffer  in  a  ftate  of  banifhment  fo  re- 
mote from  his  country. 

The  wind  being  fair,  Hegefippus  haftened  the  de- 
parture of  his  friend.  Proteillaus  faw  them  embark  : 
bis  eyes  were  dire6led  invariably  towards  the  lea;  and 
purlued  tiie  veflel,  as  (he  made  her  way  through  the  part- 
ing waves :  and  the  wind  eveiy  moment  increaled  her 
diftance  :  when  his  eye  could  diltinguifh  it  no  more,  its 
image  was  itiU  impreifed  upon  his  mind :  at  laft,  feized 
with  the  phrenzy  of  dcipair,  he  rolled  himleJf  in  the 
fands,  tore  his  hair,  and  reproached  the  gods  for  the 
feverity  of  their  jurtice  ;  he  at  laft  crlled  upon  death, 
but  even  death  rejected  his  petition  to  die,  and  difdained 
to  deliver  him  from  th?  miiery,  from  which  he  wanted 
courage  to  deliver  hinalelf. 

In  the  mean  tim,e,  the  vefTel,  favoured  by  Neptune 
and  the  winds,  Iboa  arrived  at  Saientum.  When  the 
king  was  told  that  it  was  entering  the  port,  lie  ran  out 
with  Mentor,  to  meet  Philocles,  whom  he  tenderly  cm- 
braced,  and  exprefled  the  utmoft  regret,  at  having  fo 
i  njurioufly  authorized  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  This 
acknowledgment  was  fo  far  from  degrading  him  in  the 
opinion  ot  his  people,  that  every  one  confidcred  it  as  the 
effort  of  an  exalted  mind,  which,  as  it  were,  triumphed 
over  its  own  failings,  by  confclhng  them  with  a  view  to 
reparation.  The  public  joy  at  the  return  of  Philocles, 
the  friend  of  man,  and  at  the  wildom  and  goodnefs  ex- 
prefk-d  by  the  king,  was  lb  great,  that  it  ovcrfiovved  in 
tc:u-s. 

Philocles  received  the  carclTes  of  his  prince  with  die 
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rjioft  rerp£6Vrul  modtfty,  and  was  impatient  to  efcape 
from  the  ;icclamations  of  the  people.  He  followed  Ido- 
meneus  to  the  palace,  and  though  Mentor  and  he  had 
never  feen  each  other  before,  there  was  immediately  the 
fame  confidence  between  them,  as  if  they  had  been  fa- 
miliar from  their  birth  j  as  if  the  gods,  who  have  with- 
held from  the  wicked  the  power  of  diftinguifhing  the 
good,  had  imparted  to  the  good,  a  faculty  of  imme- 
diately diftinguifning  each  other  j  thofe  who  have  a  love 
for  virtue,  cannot  be  together  without  being  united 
by  that  virtue  whiclithey  love.  Philocles,  alter  a  ihort 
time,  requefted  the  king  to  difmifs  him  to  fome  retire- 
ment near  Salentum,  v/here  he  might  live  in  the  fame 
obfcurity  that  he  had  enjoyed  at  Samos.  The  king 
granted  his  requeft ;  but  went  almoil:  every  day,  with 
Mentor,  to  vifit  him  in  his  retreat,  where  they  confulted 
how  the  laws  might  beft  be  eftablifhed,  and  the  govern- 
ment fixed  upon  a  permanent  foundation  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pL^ople. 

The  tv.-o  principal  obie61s  of  their  confideration, 
were  the  education  of  children,  and  the  manner  of  lift; 
to  be  prefcribed  during  peace.  As  to  the  children". 
Mentor  faid,  they  belonged  lefs  to  their  parents,  than 
totheftate:  "  They  are  the  children  or  the  commu- 
*'  nity,"  faid  he,  "  and  they  are,  at  once,  its  hope, 
<'  and  its  Urength.  It  is  too  late  to  coireft  them, 
*'  when  habits  of  vice  have  been  acquired  j  and  it  is 
"  doing  little  to  exclude  them  from  employments, 
*'  when  they  are  become  unworthy  of  truft.  It  is  al- 
<'  ways  better  to  prevent  evil,  than  to  punifh  It.  The 
"  pr'nce,  who  is  the  father  of  his  people,  is  more  par- 
*'  ticuh.rly  the  father  of  the  youth,  who  may  be  confi- 
<'  d^vid  as  the  flower  of  the  nation  j  and  it  is,  in  the 
*'  flower,  that  care  fliould  be  taken  of  the  fruit:  a 
*'  king,  therefore,  fliculd  not  dildain  to  watch  over 
<'  the  rifing  generation,  nor  to  appoint  others  to  watch 
*'  with  him.  Let  him  enforce,  with  inflexible  con- 
*'  ftancy,  tlie  laws  of  Minos,  which  ordain,  that  chil- 
<'  dren  fliall  be  fo  educated,  as  to  endure  pain  without 
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«<  impatience,  and  exped  death  without  terror:  that 
**  the  contempt  ot  luxuiy  and  wealth,  iliall  be  honour  ; 
«f  and  injultice,  ingratitude,  and  voluptuous  idknelJ>,  In- 
<f  tamy;  that  children,  from  tiieir  tenderelt  youth, 
•<  ihali  be  taught  to  commenioiate  the  achievements 
<*  of  heroes,  the  favourites  of  htaven,  who  have  Ibcii- 
**  iiced  private  interell  to  their  country,  and  llgnalizcd 
**  their  courage  in  battle;  by  joining  hi  fongs  to  th.-ir 
*'  honour,  at  once  to  animate  them  by  examples  of 
**  heroic  virtue,  and  harmonize  their  fouls  by  muilc  : 
*'  that  they  fhould  learn  to  be  tender  to  their  friends, 
'*  faithful  to  their  allies,  and  equitable  to  all  men,  tlK.r 
* '  enemies  not  excepted  :  above  all  things,  that  thty 
*'  rtiould  be  taught  to  dread  the  reproach  of  confcieiicc, 
**  as  an  evil  much  greater  than  torture  a/id  death.  It 
*'  thele  maxims  are  impreiTed  early  upon  the  heart, 
**  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and  the  charms  of 
*'  mufic,  there  will  be  few,  indeed,  in  whom  they  will 
"  not  kindle  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame. 

"  It  is,"  added  Mentor,  "  of  the  utmoft  impcrt- 
'*  ance  to  eftablifh  public  fcliools  for  inuring  youth  t(> 
"  the  moft  robull  exercifes,  and  preferving  them  from 
**  effeminacy  and  idlenefs,  which  render  the  moll  i:- 
*'  bcral  endowments  of  natuie  uleleis."  He  advifed 
the  inftitution  of  public  games  and  (hows,  with  ss 
much  variety  as  could  be  contrived,  to  roufe  the  re- 
tention, and  intereft  the  paffions  of  the  people;  bir, 
above  all,  to  render  the  body  fupple,  vigorous,  and  ac- 
tive :  and  he  thought  it  proper  to  excite  emulation,  by 
giving  prizes  to  thofe  that  fliould  excel.  Hewiflud 
aifo,  as  the  mcll  powerful  prefervation  againft  a  gencn  1 
depra/ity  of  manners,  that  the  people  might  many 
early  ;  and  that  parents,  without  any  views  of  intereft, 
would  leave  the  young  men  to  the  free  choice  of  fu«.h 
wives,  as  their  hiclmaiion  naturally  led  them  to  preier. 
But  while  thefe  mcafures  wtrc  concerted,  to  prelerve 
a  blamelels  hniplicity  among  the  riling  generation,  to 
render  them  laborious  and  tractable,  and,  at  the  ihn'.e 
time,  to  give  them  a  fenle  of  honourj  Phiiocles,  whofe 
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niilltary  genius  made  him  fond  of  war,  obferved  to 
AKntor,  that  it  would  fjgnify  little  to  inrtitute  public 
cxcTcifes,  it-  the  youth  were  futfercd  to  languifti  in  per- 
p  -tual  peace,  without  bringir.g  their  courage  to  the  teil, 
or  acquiring  experience  in  the  field:  "The  nation," 
iays  he,  **  will  be  inienfibly  enfeebled  :  courage  will 
*'  relax  into  effeminate  foftnefs  ;  and  a  general  depra- 
"  vity,  the  necefl'ary  effe6i  of  uninterrupted  abundance 
*'  and  tranquillity,  will  render  them  an  eafy  prey  to 
*'  any  warlike  nation  that  fliall  attack  them ;  and  to 
**  avoid  the  mlferies  of  war,  they  will  incur  the  moft 
"  dtploi-able  llavery." 

"  The  calamities  of  war,"  (aid  Mentor,  **  are  more 
**  to  be  dreaded  than  you  imagine.  War  never  fails 
"  to  exhault  the  ftate,  and  endanger  its  deftruclion,  with 
'«  whatever  fuccefs  it  is  carried  on.  Though  it  may 
"  be  commenced  with  a',  vantage,  it  can  never  be  fini/hed 
♦'  v.'ithout  danger  of  the  moft  fatal  reverie  of  fortune  : 
^*  with  whatever  fuperiority  of  ftrength  an  engage- 
*=  mcnt  is  begun,  the  leaft  miftake,  the  ilighteft  accident, 
*'  may  turn  the  fcale,  and  give  vi6lory  to  the  enemy, 
*'  Nor  can  a  nation  that  fhould  be  always  viftorious 
<'  profper  ;  it  would  deltroy  itfelf,  by  deftroying  others  : 
"  tiie  country  would  be  depopulated,  the  ibil  untilled, 
*•'  and  trade  intenupted  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  the 
*'  bell  laws  would  lole  their  force,  and  a  corruption  of 
*'  manners  inienfibly  take  place.  Literature  will  be 
«*  neo;l-i51:ed  among  the  youth  ;  the  troops,  confcious  of 
'*  their  own  importance,  will  indulge  themfelves  in  the 
'^  moll:  pernicious  licentioui'nefs  with  impunity,  and  the 
"  diforder  will  neceffarily  fpread  through  all  the  bran- 
*'  ches  of  government.  A  prince,  who,  in  the  acqui- 
*<  lition  of  glory,  would  facrifice  the  lives  of  half  his  fub- 
'•  jeifs,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  relf,  is  imworthy  of 
*'  the  glory  he  would  acquire  5  and  deferves  to  lole 
*'  what*^  he  rigrhtfully  poffelies,  for  endeavouring  un- 
*'  juitly  to  ufurp  the  polfeflions  of  another. 

"  It  is,  however,  eafy  to  exercife  the  courage  of  the 
•*  neoule  in  time  of  peace.     We  have  already  inftituted 
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«*  public  exerclfes,  and  afTigned  prizes  to  excite  emu- 

•*  lation  J  we  have  diiefted  that  the  achievements   of 

*«  the  brave  fliall  be  celebrated  in  fongs  to  their  honour, 

<*  which  will  kindle^  in  the  breafts  even  of  children,  a 

*»  defire  of  glory,  and  animate  them  to  the  exercife  of 

**  heroic  virtue  J  we  have  alio  taken  care,  that  they  ibail 

**  be  inured  to  fobricty  and  labour:   but  this  is  not  all. 

•'  When  any  of  your  allies  fliall  be  engaged  in  war,  the 

'*  flower  of  your  youth,  particularly  thofe  who  appear 

**  to  have  a  military  genius,  and  will  profit  molt  by  ex- 

**  perience,  fhould  be  fent  as  auxiliaries  into  the  fervice: 

**  you  will  thus    Itand    high  in  the  eftimation  of  the 

**  Itates  with  which  you  are  connefted  :   yoiu-  friendfliip 

**  will  be  fought,  and  your  dilpleafure  dreaded  j  and) 

*'  without  being  engaged  in  war  in  your  own  country, 

"  and  at  your  own  expence,  you  will  always  have  a  nume- 

*'  rous  youth  of  habitual  courage  and  experimental  (kill. 

•'  Though    you   are   at  peace  ycuri'elves,   you    ihould 

•*  treat,   with   great  honour,    thole  who   have  diftin- 

*^  guilhed  abilities  for  war:  for  the  beft  way  of  keep- 

**  ing  war  at  a  diftance,  is  to  encourage  military  know- 

•*  ledge ;  to  honour  thofe  who  excel  in  the  profeflion 

*'  of  anns  j  and  to  have  fome  of  your  people  always  In 

**  foreign  fervice,  who  will  know  the  itrengdi  and  dif- 

"  cipline  of  the  neighbouring  Itates,  and  the  manner  of 

**  their  military  operations,  to  be,  at  once,  iliperior  to 

**  the   ambition  that  would  court  war,  and  the  effe- 

**  mlnacy  that  would    fear    it.       Thus  being  always 

*'  prepared  for  war,  when  you  are  driven  into  it  by  ne- 

"  celFity }  you  will  fi,id,  that  the  necefTity  of  making 

**  war  will  feldom  happen. 

"  When  your  allies  arc  about  to  make  war  upon 

"  each  other,  you  fhould  always  interfere  as  mediator. 

*'  You  will  thus  acquire  a  genuine  and  lading  glory, 

*'  which  fanguinary  conqiieft  can  never  givej  you  wiii 

**  gain  the  love  and  efteem  of  foreign  nations,  and  be- 

'*  come  neceflary  to  them  all :  you  will  rule  other  llate* 

**  by  the  confidence  they  place  in  you,   as  you  govcin 

*'  yom own  by  the autliwity  of  your  Ilation  j  you  uiii 
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*'  be  the  common  reporitory  of"  their  fecrets,  the  arbiter 
*  *  oi-  their  differences,  and  the  objefl  of  their  love  : 
**  your  fame  will  then  fly  to  the  remotelf  regions  of  the 
*'  earth :  and  your  name,  like  iiicenl'e  from  the  altars  of 
*"'  the  gods,  (hall  be  wafted  from  clime  to  clime,  as  far 
*'  as  virtue  can  be  known  and  loved.  If,  in  poflefllon 
<*  of  this  influence,  and  this  honour,  a  neighbouring 
*•  nation  rt^ould,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  juftice, 
«'  commence  hoftilities  againft  you,  it  would  find  you 
*'  difciplined  and  ready;  and,  which  is  yet  more  eltec- 
**  tual  Ihength,  beloved  and  fuccoured  when  you  are 
<•  in  danger :  your  neighbours  will  be  alarmed  for  them- 
'^  feives,  and  confider  your  prefei-vation  as  eflential  to 
*'  public  fafety.  This  will  be  your  fecurity,  and  in 
"  comparilbn  of  which  walls  and  ramparts  are  no  de- 
^'  fence;  this  is  true  glory;  the  bright  reality,  which 
**  iew  kings  have  dillinguiflied  and  piniued  ;  which 
*«  few  kings  have  not  left  unknown  behind  them,  to 
"  follow  an  iliufive  phantom,  ftill  diftant  from  the 
'*  prize,  in  proportion  to  their  fpeed  !" 

When  Mentor  had  done  fpeaking,  Philocles  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  him  with  an  aftonifhment  that  prevented 
reply;  then,  looking  upon  the  king,  he  v/as  delighted 
to  perceive,  tliat  he  drank  the  wiidom  which  flowed 
ficrn  the  lips  of  the  ilrangcr,  as  the  traveller,  thlrfting 
in  the  defart,  drinks  of  an  imexpeft ed  ipring. 

Thus  Ivlinerva,  under  the  figure  of  Mentor,  efta- 
bliftied  the  bell  laws,  and  the  wiled  principles  of  go- 
vernment, at  Salentum  ;  net  fo  much  that  the  kingdom 
of  Idomeneus  might  fiourifli,  as  to  fliew  Tclemachus, 
at  his  return,  by  a  ftriking  example,  what  may  be  ef- 
feded  by  a  wile  government,  with  refpedl  to  the  hap- 
plncfs  of  the  people,  and  the  honour  ot  the  prince. 

EKD  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  BOOK.. 
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Tetmachus,  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  gaitis  the 
friendlkif  cf  PhiloSietes,  nvho  i>jas  not  at  jirjt  ja~jourably 
'difpoftd  to  him,  on  his  father^ s  account,  thilodetes  re- 
lates his  ad~jentures }  and  introduces  a  particular  accou/it 
of  the  death  of  Hercules,  by  the  poifoined  garment  n,vh!cb 
the  centaur  Nejfus  had  gi-uen  to  Deicnira;  he  relates  boiv 
he  obtained  from  that  hero  his  poifoned  arro-jjs,  r^vithout 
liohich  the  city  of  Troy  could  not  ha-ve  been  taken  ;  ho^w  he 
tvas punijhedfor betrayiyighis Jecret ,  by^-jariousfufferingsi/i 
the  ijlan'd  of  Lemnos  ;  and  hoiv  Uly/Jls  employed  Neopto- 
Umus  to  engage  him  in  the  expedition  againji  Troy,  ivhere 
be  ivas  cured  of  his  'vjound. 

TELEMACHUS,  in  the  mean  time,  was  dirplay- 
ir.g  his  courage  among  the  perils  cf  war.  As 
foon  as  he  had  quitted  Salentum,  he  applied  himlelfwitJi 
great  diligence  to  gain  the  eileem  of  the  old  comman- 
ders, whole  reputation  and  experience  were  coniummate, 
Neftor,  who  had  l^efore  feen  him  at  Pylos,  and  who 
had  always  loved  Uh  iTes,  treated  him  as  ii:"  lie  had  been 
his  ibn;  he  gave  him  many  lellbns  of  in!hu6l'!on,  and  11- 
lultrated  his  precepts  by  examples.  He  related  all  the 
adventures  oi  his  youth,  and  told  him  the  moll  remark- 
able achievements  whicli  he  had  feen  perfoimed  by  the 
heroes  of  the  preceding  agej  for  the  memory  ofNcftoi', 
who  had  lived  to  fee  three  genera:ions,  contained  the 
hillory  of  ancient  times,  with  the  fame  Mdellty  as  anln- 
Icriprion  upon  marble  or  brafs. 

Philo6lctes  did  not  at  firft  regard  Telemachus  with  the 
fame  kindnefs:  the  enmity,  whicii  he  had  fo  long  che- 
riflied  in  his  brcaftagainlt  Uly Ills,  prejudiced  him  againfl 
his  fon,  and  he  could  not  fee  without  pain  that  the  gods 
appeared  to  intereil  tliemfclvcs  in  his  fortunes,  and  to 
Intend  him  a  glory  equal  to  that  of  the  heroes  by  v/l-ora 
Tioy  had  been  overthrown.  But  the  unalfecled  mo- 
dcily  of  Telemachus  at  length  furrasunied  his  refent- 
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iuznt,  and  he  could  not  but  love  that  virtue  wlilch  ap« 
peared  fo  amiable  and  Iweet.  He  frequently  took  him 
aiide,  and  talking  to  him  with  the  moll  unrelerved  con- 
fidence, *'  My  Ion,"  laid  he,  ««  for  I  now  make  no 
*'  fcruple  to  call  you  fo,  I  muft  confefs  that  your  fa- 
*•  ther  and  I  have  been  long  enemies  to  each  other,  I 
*'  acknowledge  alio  that  my  enmity  was  not  foftened 
*•'  by  mutual  danger  and  mutual  fuccefs,  for  it  conti- 
*'  nui;d  unabated  after  we  had  laid  Troy  in  ruins  ;  and 
*^  when  I  law  you,  I  found  it  difficult  to  love  even 
**  virtue  in  the  fon  of  Uiyfles,  I  have  often  reproached 
'^  mylelf  for  this  reluv^  a  nee,  which,  however,  I  ftill 
*'  felt:  but  virtue,  when  it  is  gentle,  placid,  ingenuous, 
"  and  unaiTaming,  mull  at  lall  compel  alfe6iion  and 
*'  efteem.''  Philo6letes,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  conver- 
fations,  was  inicnhbly  led  to  acquaint  Telemachus, 
with  what  had  giv^en  rile  to  the  animolity  between 
him  and  UlylTes. 

"  It  is  necell'iry,"  laid  he,  "  that  I  Hiould  tell  my 
"  ftory  from  the  beginning.  I  was  the  infcparable  com- 
**  panion  of  Hercules,  the  great  exampl.^  of  divine  vir- 
*'  tue,  the  deftroyer  of  monilers,  whofe  prowefs  was  a 
<'  bleiTiiig  to  the  earth  ;  and,  compared  with  whom, 
*'  ail  other  heroes  are  but  as  reeds  to  the  oak,  or  Ipar- 
«'  rows  to  the  eagle.  Love,  a  palTion  that  has  pro- 
*'  duced  every  fpecies  ©f  calamity,  was  the  caule  of  his 
*'  misfortunes;  and  his  misfortimes  v/ere  the  caule  of 
<'  mine.  To  this  ihameful  paflion,  thevatues  of  Her- 
*'  cules  were  oppofed  in  vain ;  and,  after  all  his  con- 
*«  quells,  he  was  himfeif  the  fport  of  Cupid.  He  never 
*'  remembered,  without  a  hlufh  of  ingenuous  fliame,  his 
*'  having  laid  by  his  dignity,  to  Ipin  in  the  chamber 
«*  of  Omphale,  like  the  molt  abji(^l  and  effeminate  of 
"  men:  he  has  frequently  deplored  this  pare  of  his  life, 
*'  as  having  fullied  his  virtue,  and  obfcuied  the  glory  of 
"  his  labours  ;  and  yet,  llich  is  the  weaknefs  and  in- 
"  confiftency  of  man,  who  thinks  himfeif  ittl-fufhcient, 
*«  and  yet  yields  without  a  ftruggle,  the  great  Hercules 
*•  v/as  again  taken  in  the  liiare  ot  love,  and  funk  again 
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<«  into  a  captivity,  which  lie  had  lb  often  remembered 
**  with  indignation  and  contempt.  He  became  ena- 
*'  moured  of  Deianira,  and  would  have  been  happy  if 
*'  he  had  continued  conftant  in  his  paflion  for  tins  wo- 
*'  man,  whom  he  made  his  wife ;  but  the  youthful 
"  beauty  of  lole,  to  whom  the  gracts  had  given  all 
«'  their  charms,  foon  feduced  him  to  a  new  paflion. 
*<  Deianira  became  jealoiis  j  and  unhappily  recolic(5tal 
**  the  fatal  g-arment,  which  had  been  given  her  by  Ncf- 
'*  fus,  the  Centaur,  when  he  was  dying,  as  a  certain 
«*  means  of  reviving  the  love  of  Ht-rcules,  if  he  fhould 
*•  ever  neglecl  her  tor  another.  This  garment  hadim- 
**  bibed  the  blood  of  the  Centaur,  to  which  the  airows 
*'  that  flew  him  had  communicated  its  poifcn  ;  for  the 
**  arrows  of  Hercuks  were  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the 
*'  Lemxan  Hydra,  which  gave  them  a  malignity  fo 
**  powerful,  that  the  flightelt  wound  they  couid  make 
"  was  mortal. 

"  As  foon  as  Hercules  had  put  on  the  gannent,  he  felt 
*'  the  poifon  bmn  even  to  the  marrow  in  the  bone :  he 
**  cried  out,  in  his  agony,  v/ith  a  voice  more  tiian  hu- 
**  man  ;  the  found  was  returned  by  mount  Octa,  the  echo 
"  deepened  in  thevallies,  and  the  fea  itfelf  leemed  to  be 
**  moved.  The  roar  of  the  moft  furious  bulls  when  they 
*'  fight,  was  not  fo  dreadful  as  the  cries  of  Hercules. 
**  Lycas,  who  brought  him  the  garment  from  Deianira, 
*'  happened  unfortunately  to  approach  him  :  he  Icized 
"  bun  in  the  dilfraclion  of  his  torments,  and  whirling 
*'  him  round,  as  a  llinger  whirls  a  flone  that  he  would 
**  difniifswith  all  his  itr<jngth,  he  threw  him  from  the 
**  top  of  the  mountain;  and  falling  into  the  fea,  he  was 
*'  immediately  transformed  into  a  reck,  which  ftiil  retains 
*'  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  which  frill  beaten  b  ythe  furge, 
**  alamis  the  pilot,  while  he  is  yet  diilant  from  thcfliore. 

*'  After  the  fate  of  Lycas,  I  thought  I  could  truil 
*'  Hercules  no  mere ;  and,  therefore,  endeavcuied  to 
**  conceal  myfelf  in  the  caverns  of  the  rock.  From  this 
*'  retreat,  I  law  him,  with  one  hand,  root  up  the  lofty 
**  pines  that  towered  to  the  iky,  and  oaks  which  had  re- 
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**  pclled  the  ftonns  of  fuccdfive  generations ;  and,  with 
* '  the  other,  endeavour  to  tear  oft'the  fatal  garment  which 
*'  adhered  like  another  ikin,  and  feemed  to  be  incorpo- 
*"  rated  with  his  body  :  in  proportion  as  he  tore  it  off, 
^*  he  tore  off  alfo  the  flefli :  his  blood  followed  in  a  tor- 
*'  rent,  and  the  earth  was  impurpled  round,  him.  But 
•*  his  virtue  at  length  furmounted  his  fenfeof  pain,  and 
•*  he  cried  out,  *'  Thou  art  witnefs,  O  Philoftetes !  to 
•'  the  torments,  which  the  gods  inflict  upon  me,  and  they 
*'  are  juft :  I  have  offended  heaven,  and  violated  the 
*'  vows  of  connubial  love:  after  all  my  conquefts,  I 
*^  have  meanly  given  up  my  heart  to  forbidden  beauty  ; 
*'  I  perifh,  and  am  content  to  perifli,  that  divine  juftice 
*'  may  be  iatisfied.  But  alas!  my  dear  friend  !  whither 
'*  art  thou  fled  !  Tranfported  by  excefs  of  pain,  I  have, 
*'  indeed,  deftroyed  unhappy  Lycas,  by  an  a£l  of  cruelty 
**  for  which  I  abhor  mylelf :  he  was  a  ft:ranger  to  the 
"  polfon  that  he  brought  me  j  he  committed  no  crime, 
"  he  deferved  no  punifhment.  But  could  the  facredties 
*'  of  friendfliip  be  forgotten!  could  I  attempt  the  life 
*'  of  Philoftetes  !  My  love  for  him,  can  ceafe  only  with 
"  my  life;  into  his  breafl:  will  I  breathe  my  depart- 
"  ing  fplrit ;  and  to  his  care,  will  I  confide  my  aflies. 
"  Where  art  thou,  then,  my  dear  Philoftetes  ?  where 
*«  art  thou,  Philo6letes,  the  only  objefl  of  my  hope  on 
"  earth  ?" 

*'  Struck  with  this  tender  expoft:ulatIon,  I  rufhed  to- 
*'  wards  him,  and  he  ftretched  out  his  arms  to  embrace 
*'  me  :  yet,  before  I  reached  him,  he  drew  them  back, 
"  left  he  fliould  kindle  in  my  bofom  the  fatal  fires  that 
"  confumed  his  own.  "  Alas!"  faid  he,  "  even  this 
*'  confolation  is  denied  me  !"  He  then  turned  from  me; 
*'  and  collecting  all  the  trees  that  he  had  rooted  up,  in- 
*'  to  a  funeral  pile,  upon  the  fummit  of  the  mountain, 
"  he  afcended  it  with  a  kind  of  dreadful  tranquillity  : 
"  he  fpread  under  him  the  flcin  of  the  Nemean  lion, 
"  which,  while  he  was  traverfing  the  earth,  from  one 
"  extremity  to  the  other,  dellroying  monfters,  and  fuc- 
"  couring  diftrefs,   he  had  worn  as  a  mantle  j  and  re- 

*'  dining 
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dining  upon  his   club,    he  commanded    me  to  fet 
fire  to  the  wood.     This  command,    though  I  trem- 

'  bled  with  horror,  I  could  notreFul'e  to  obey;  for  his 
miltry  wis  lb  great  that  life  was  no  longer  a  bounty 

■  of  heaven;  and  I  feared,  that,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  torment,  he  might  do  Ibmethlng  unworthy  or 
the  virtue  which  had  altoniPned  the  world. 

*'    When  he  perceived  that  the  pile  had  taken  fire; 
Now,"  faid  he,  *'  my  dear  Philo^etes  !   I  know  that 

■  thy  friendfhip  is  finccre  :  for  my  honour  is  dearer  to 

•  thee,  than  my  life  ;  may  thy  reward  be  from  heaven  1 

■  I  give  thee  all  I  can  bellow :   thcfe  arrows,  dipped  in 

■  the  blood  of  the  Lernsean  Hydra,  I  valued  more  than 

•  all  that  I  polTefled  ;  and  they  are  thine.  Thou  knowell, 

■  that  the  vv'ounds  which  they  make,  are  mortal ;    they 

■  rendered  me  invincible,  and  fo  they  will  render  thee  ; 
=  nor  will  any  man  dare  to  lift  up  his   hand  againft 

•  thee.    Remember  that   I  die   faithful  to  our  friend- 

■  fliip;  and   forget  not  how   clofe  I  held  thee  to  my 

•  heart.     If  thou  art,    Indeed,   touched  with  n-jy  mls- 

■  fortunes,  there  is  Hill  one  confolation  in  thy  power ; 

•  promife  to  acquaint  no  man  with  my  death,  and  never 

•  to  reveal  the  place  where  thou  fliak  hide  my  afhcs." 
'  I  promiied,  in  an  agony  of  tendernefs  and  grief; 
^  and  I  conlecrated  my  promife  by  an  oath.     A  beam 

•  of  ioy  iparkled  in  his  eyes  ;  but  a  flieet  of  flame  iin- 
'  mediately  furrounded  him,  iHflcd  his  voice,  ajid  ai- 
'  mo(i^  hid  him  from  my  fight :  I  caught,  howei'er,  a 
'  glimple  of  him  through  the  fliune  ;  and  I  perceived 
'  that  his  countenance  was  as  ferene.  as  if  he  had  been 

•  furrounded   with  feftivity  and  joy  at  the  banquet  of 

■  a  friend,  covered  with  perfume,  and  crowned  with 
'  flowers. 

**  The  flame  quickly  confumed  hlsterreftrlaland  mor- 
^  tal  parts  :  of  that  nature,  which  he  hail  received  from 
=  his  mother  Alcmena,  there  were  no  remains  ;  but  he 
'  prelerved,  by  the  decree  of  Jove,  that  pure  and  im- 
'  mortal  eflence,  that  celeflial  flame,  the  true  principle 

•  of  life,  which  he  had  received  from  tJie  father  of  the 

"  c^cds. 
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gods;  with  the  gods,  therefore,  he  drank  immortali* 
I V  under  the  golden  roofs  of  Olympus,  and  they  gave 
him  Hebe  to  wife  ;  the  lovely  Hobe,  the  goddefs  of 
Youth,  who  had  filled  the  bowl  of  ne6larto  Jupiter, 
before  that  honour  was  bellowed  upon  Ganymede. 
"  In  the  mean  time,  the  arrows  that  had  been  given 
me  as  a  pledge  of  fuperior  prowel's  and  fame,  proved 
an  inexhauiVible  fource  of  misfortune.  When  the  con- 
federate princes  of  Greece  undertook,  to  revenge  the 
wrong  done  to  Menelaus  by  Paris,  who  had  bafely 
ftolen  away  Helen,  and  to  lay  the  kingdom  of  Priam 
in  ruins,  they  learned  from  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  that, 
in  this  enterprii'e,  they  would  never  fucceed,  if  they 
did  not  take  with  them  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
*'  Yourfather  Ulyifes,  whole  penetration  and  aftivlty 
rendered  him  fuperior  in  every  cotnicil,  undertook  to 
perfuade  me  to  accompany  them  to  the  fiegeof  Troy; 
and  to  take  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  in  my  poilcflion,  with  me.  It  was  now 
long  fmce  Hercules  had  appeared  in  the  world  j  no 
exploit  of  the  hero  was  related ;  and  monlters  and  rob- 
bers began  to  appear  with  impunity.  The  Greeks 
knew  not  what  opinion  to  form  concerning  him  3  fome 
affirnied  that  he  vi'as  dead;  others,  that  he  was  gone 
to  fubdue  the  Scythians  imder  the  frozen  bear  3  but 
Ulyfles  maintained  that  he  was  dead,  and  engaged 
to  make  me  confefs  it.  He  came  to  me  while  I  was 
ftill  lamenting  tlie  lofs  of  my  illulh'ious  friend  with 
ihconfolable  forrow;  he  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  fpeak  to  me,  for  I  avoided  the  fight  of  mankirid  j 
I  could  not  think  of  quitting  the  deiarts  of  mount 
Oeta,  where  I  had  ban  witnel's  to  the  death  of  Al- 
cides  :  and  was  wholly  employed  in  forming  his  image 
in  my  mind,  and  weeping  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
fufferings,  which  every  view  of  thefe  mournful  places 
renewed.  But,  upon  the  lips  of  your  lather,  there 
was  a  fweet  and  irrefillible  eloquence  :  he  iccmcd  to 
take  an  equal  part  in  my  afilidtion,  and  when  I  wept, 
he  wept  vviLlv  me  j  he  gaintd  upon  my  heart,    by  an 

"  inlcn* 
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«'  infenfible  approach :  and  he  obtained  my  confidsrxc, 
**  even  before  I  knew  it.  He  inteicfted  my  tend^rnels 
*<  for  the  Grecian  princes,  who  had  imdei-takcn  a  jiift 
♦<  war,  in  which,  without  me,  thc-y  could  not  be  iliccels- 
*«  ful:  he  could  not,  however,  draw  from  me  the  lecret 
<«  that  I  had  fworn  to  keep  j  but,  though  I  did  notcon- 
**  fefs  it,  he  had  iufficient  evidence  that  Hercules  was 
*«  dead,  and  he  prefled  me  to  tell  him  where  I  had  con- 
*'  cealed  his  afhes. 

*<  I  could  not  think  of  perjury,  without  horror  :  and 
**  yet,  alas!  I  eluded  the  vow  that  I  had  made  to  Her- 
*'  cules  and  to  heaven.  I  diicovered  the  place  wher« 
<<  I  had  depofited  the  remaiHs  of  the  hero,  by  ftriking 
**  it  with  my  foot ;  and  the  gods  have  punillied  me 
**  for  the  fraud.  I  then  joined  the  confederates,  who 
<'  received  me  with  as  much  joy,  as  they  would  have  re- 
^*  ceived  Hcicules  himfelf.  When  we  were  on  rtiore  at 
**  theilland  of  Lemnos,  I  was  willing  to  fliow  the  Greeks 
*'  what  my  aiTows  would  do  J  and,  therefore,  prepared 
*'  to  fhoot  a  deer,  which  I  faw  rufli  into  the  foreli: ; 
*'  but,  by  fome  accident,  I  let  the  fhaft  (lip  out  of  my 
**  hand,  and  falling  on  my  foot,  it  gave  me  a  wound,  of 
"  which  I  ftili  ied  the  effects.  I  was  immediately 
*'  feized  with  the  fame  pains  that  had  deftroyed  Her- 
*'  cules  :  and  the  echoes  of  the  ifland  repeated  mycom- 
*'  plaints  day  and  night.  A  black  and  corrupted  blood 
*<  flowed  incelllmtly  from  my  wound,  infected  the  air, 
*«  and  filled  the  camp  with  an  intolerable  flench:  the 
**  whole  army  was  Itnjck  with  horror  at  my  condition, 
**  and  concluded  it  to  be  the  juft  punifliment  of  the  gods. 

*'  Ulylles,  who  had  engaged  me  in  the  expedieicn, 
*'  was  the  firll  to  abandon  n:ie,  as  I  have  fmce  learned, 
*<  becaule  he  preferred  victory  ami  the  common  intereft 
*«  of  Greece,  to  private fricndlhip,  and  thepuncVilios  of 
*»  decorum.  Thehorror  ofmy  wound,  theinfei^fionthnt 
*<  it  fpread,  aru.1  the  dreadiul  cries  that  it  forced  from 
<'  mc;  produced  fuch  an  effect  upon  the  army,  t!iat  it  was 
«'  no  longer  pofTibie  to  facrifice  in  the  camp.  But  when 
•'  the  Greeks  abandoned  me  by  the  couniei  or  L']yilc«, 
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**  I  confidered  his  policy,  as  the  moft  aggravated  Inhu- 
"  manity,  and  the  balell  breach  of  taith.  I  was  blinded 
**  by  prejudice  and  felt-love  j  and  did  not  perceive  that 
*'  the  wifeft  men  were  moll  againlt  me,  and  that  the 
**  gods  themfelves  were  become  fny  enemies. 

'*  I  remained,  during  ahnoft  the  whole  time  that  Troy 
**  was  befieged,  alone,  without  fuccour,  without  confo- 
"  lation,  without  hope  j  the  vi6lim  of  intolerable  an- 
*'  guifh,  in  a  defolate  ifland,  where  I  Ikvv  no  objecl  but 
**  the  rude  produ£lions  of  uncultivated  nature,  and  heard 
**  only  the  roaring  of  the  furge  that  was  broken  againft 
"  the  rocks.  In  one  of  the  mountains  of  this  defart,  I 
**  found  a  cavern  ;  the  fummlt,  which  towered  to  the 
*'  fkies,  was  divided  into  a  forkj  and,  at  the  bottom, 
*'  was  a  fpring  of  clear  water.  This  cavern,  my  only 
*'  dwelling,  was  the  i-etreat  of  wild  bealts,  of  various 
*'  kinds,  to  whole  fury  I  was  expofed  night  and  day  :  I 
«*  gathered  a  few  leaves  into  an  heap  for  my  bed  j  and 
**  my  whole  poffpflions  were  a  wooden  veflel  of  the  rudeft 
**  workmanlliip,  and  a  few  tattered  garments,  which! 
<*  wrapt  round  my  wound  to  {launch  the  blood,  and 
**  ufed  alio  to  clean  it.  In  thisplace,  forfakenof  man, 
*'  and  hateful  to  the  gods,  I  fometimes  endeavoured  to 
"  fufpend  thefenfe  of  my  miiery,  by  fhooting  at  thepi- 
**  geons  and  other  birds  that  flew  round  the  rock: 
*«  When  I  had  brought  one  to  the  ground,  I  crawled 
**  vv'ith  great  pain  and  difficulty  to  take  it  up,  that  it 
*'  might  ferve  me  for  food  i  and  thus,  my  own  hands 
**  provided  me  iubfiilence. 

**  The  Greeks,  indeed,  left  me  fome  provifions, 
**  -when  they  quitted  the  ifland  5  but  theie  were  foonex- 
*'  haufled.  I  drefled  fuch  as  I  procured,  at  a  fire  which 
**  I  kindled  by  fl:riking  a  flint :  and  this  kind  of  life, 
"  rude  and  forlorn  as  it  was,  would  not  have  been  un- 
**  pleafing  to  me,  the  ingratitude  and^perfidy  of  man 
"  having  reconciled  me  to  folitude,  if  it  had  not  been 
"  for  the  pain  that  I  endured  from  my  wound,  and 
"  the  perpetual  review  of  my  Angular  misfortunes. 
^'  What !  faid  I  to  myfelf,  feduce  a  man  frcm  his 
VcJ.  II,  G  <*  country 
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=  country,  -upon  pretence  that  he  alone  can  avenge  the 
'  cauie  of  Grtece  :  and  then  leave  him  in  an  uninha- 
'  bited  illand,    while   he   is  aikep!  tor  I  was  afleep, 

■  when  the  Greeks  delerted  me  :   and  you  may  judge  ui 

■  what  an  agony  of  confternation  and  griet  I  awoke, 
'  and  law  their  fleet  Handing  from  the  Ihore.  I  looked 
'  round  me,  to  find  I'ome  gleam  of  comfort  3  but  all 
'  was  delolation  and  defpair. 

"  This  ifland  had  neither  port  nor  commerce  ;  and 
'  was  not  only  without  inhabitants,  but  without  vifi- 

•  tors,  except  fuch  as  came  by  force.     As  no  man  feC 

•  foot  on  the  fhore,  but  thofe  who  were  driven  thither 
'  by  tempefts,  I  could  hope  for  fociety,  only  by  fhip- 

•  wreck  J  and  I  knew,  that  if  dirtrefs  fliould  force  any 
^  unfortunate   mariners  upon   tlie  ifland,  they  would 

■  not  dare  to  take  me  with  them  when  they  left  it,  left 
'  they   fliould  incur  the  refentment  not  of  the  Greeks 

■  only,  but  of  the  gods.  I  fuffered  remorfe,  and  pain, 
'  and  hunger,  ten  years ;  I  languiflied  with  a  wound 
^  that  I  could  not  cure  j  and  hope  itfelt  was  extin- 
^  guiflied  in  my  breaft. 

**  One  day,    as  I    returned  from  feeking  Tome   me- 

■  dicinal  herbs  for  my  wound,  I  was  furpril'ed  to  find, 
'  at  the  entrance  of  my  dve,  a  young  man  of  a  grace- 
'  ful  appearance,  but  a  lofty  and  heroic  port.  I  took 
'  him,  at  the  firll  glance,  for  Achilles,  whom  he  great- 
>  ly  refembled  in  his  features,  afpe6l,  and  deportment  j 
'  and  I  was  convinced  of  my  miftake,  only  by  his  age. 
'  I  oblerved  that  his  whole  countenance  exprefled  pei-1 
'  plexity  and  compaflion  :  he  was  touched  to   fee  with 

■  what  pain  and  difficulty  I  crawled  along  5  and  his 

■  heart  melted  at  my  complaints}  which  the  echoes  oF 

•  the  fliore  returned. 

"  I  called  out,  while  I  \\as  yet  at  a  diftance,  "  O 
'  ftranger  j  what  misfortunes  lias  call  thee  upon  this 
'  ifland,  foriaken  of  men  ?   I   know    thy   habit  to  be 

■  Grecian!  an  habit,  which,  in  fpight  of  my  wrongs, 
'  I  love.     O!   let  me  hear  thy  voice!  and  once  more 

■  find,  upon  thy  lips,  that  language  which  I  learned 

*'  in 
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**  In  infancy,  and  which  this  dreadful  folitnde  has  ib 
<*  long  forbidden  me  to  fpeak.  Let  nut  my  appearance 
**  alarm  youj  for  the  wretch  whom  you  behold,  is  not 
*'  an  objcti  of  fear,  but  of  pity/''  The  ftrangcrliad 
no  fooner  anfwered,  **  I  am  a  Greek,"  than  I  cried 
out,  "  After  fuch  filence  without  affociate,  fuch  pain 
*<  without  conlblatlon,  how  fweet  is  the  found !  O  my 
*'  fon!  what  misfortune,  what  tempell,  or  rather, 
"  what  favourable  gale  has  brought  thee  hither,  to  put 
*'  an  end  to  my  fufferings  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  am  of 
**  the  Ifland  of  Scyros,  whither  I  am  about  to  return  j 
**  and  it  is  faid,  that  I  am  the  ion  of  Achilles  :  I  have 
**  now  anfwered  your  enquiries."  "  So  brief  a  reply  left 
**  my  curio fity  unfatisfied  :  "  O  fon  of  Achilles,  faid  I, 
**  the  friend  of  my  heart,  who  wert  follered  by  Lyco- 
**  medes  -with  the  tendernefs  of  a  paient,  whence  art 
<'  thou  come,  and  what  has  brought  thee  to  this  place?'* 
**  I  come,  from  the  fiege  of  Troy."  '*  Thou  waft  not, 
<*  faid  I,  in  the  firft  expedition."  "  Waft  thou  in  it 
**  then?"  faid  he.  *'  I  perceive,  faid  I,  that  thou 
*'  knoweft  neither  the  name,  nor  the  misfortunes  of 
*'  Philo(fletes.  Wretch  that  I  am  I  perfecutors  Infult 
**  me  In  my  calamity.  Greece  Is  a  ftranger  to  my  fuf- 
*'  ferlngs,  which  every  moment  Increafe.  The  Atrides 
**  have  reduced  me  to  this  condition  :  may  the  gods  re- 
**  ward  them  as  they  defeiTe  !" 

''  I  then  related  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
*'  abandoned  by  the  Greeks :  and,  as  foon  as  Neoptole- 
*'  mus  had  heard  my  complaints,  he  made  me  the 
*'  confidant  of  his  own."  *'  After  the  death  of  Achil- 
"  les,"  faid  he,—*'  How!"  faid  I,  "is  Achilles 
**  dead  ?  Forgive  the  tears  that  interrupt  you,  for  I 
**  owe  them  to  the  memoiy  of  your  father."  "  Such 
**  Interruption,"  replied  Neoptolemus,  "  Is  foothing  to 
*'  my  fonow :  what  canfo  much  alleviate  my  lofs  as  the 
<*  tears  of  Phikaetes  ?" 

"  Neoptolemus  then  refumed  his  ftory."  "  After 
«  the  death  of  Achilles,"  faid  he,  "  Ulyfles  and  Phe- 
«'  nix  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  Troy  could  not  be 

Vol.  II.  G  a  *'  taken 
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"  taken,  till  I  came  to  the  fiege.  I  was  eafity  pcr- 
**  fuaded  to  go  with  them  ;  for  my  grief  for  the  death 
*'  of  Achilles,  and  a  defire  of  inheriting  his  glory  in  fo 
**  celebrated  a  war,  were  inducements  that  almolt  made 
*'  perluafion  unneccflary.  When  I  arrived  at  Sigeum, 
**  tiie  whole  anriy  gathered  round  me  ;  eveiy  one  was 
*'  ready  to  fwear,  that  he  beheld  Achilles  ;  but,  alas! 
**  Achilles  was  no  more.  If  theprefumptionofyouth 
**  and  inexperience,  I  thought  I  might  hope  every  thing 
"  from  thofe  who  were  fo  liberal  of  prailej  I  therefore 
*'  demanded  my  fathers  arms  of  the  Atrides  ;  but  their 
**  anfwer  was  a  cruel  difappointment  of  my  expefta* 
**  tions:"  "  You  fhall  have,  faid  they,  wliatever  elfe 
**  belonged  to  your  father ;  but  his  arms  are  alottcd 
«  to  Uiyfles/' 

*«  This  threw  me  into  confufion,  and  tears,  and 
**  rage.  But  Ulyffes  replied,  without  emotion,  "  You 
**  have  not  endured,  with  us,  the  dangers  of  a  tedious 
**  fiege ;  you  have  not  merited  fuch  anus ;  you  have 
**  demanded  them  too  proudly,  and  they  Ihall  never  be 
**  yours.''  "  My  right  being  thus  unjuftly  wrefted 
"  from  me,  I  am  returning  to  the  ifle  of  Scyros,  yet 
*<  more  incenfed  againll  the  Atrides  than  Ulyfles :  to 
**  all  who  are  their  enemies  may  the  gods  be  friends  I 
**  And  now,  Philofletes,  I  have  told  thee  all/' 

"  I  then  afked  Neoptolemus,  how  it  happened  that 
*'  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Tclamon,  did  not  interpofe  to 
**  prevent  fo  flagitious  an  injuftice?"  "  Ajax,"  faid 
he,  *'  is  dead."  ««  Is  Ajax  dead,"  faid  I,  *'  and 
**  Ulyfles  alive,  and  profperous?"  I  then  enquired  after 
**  AjUilochus,  the  fon  of  Neftor  j  and  Patroclus,the  fa- 
**  vouriteof  Achilles  :  "  They  alfo,  faid  he,  are  dead.'* 
*'  Alas,"  faid  I,  **  are  Antilochus  and  Patroclus  dead  ? 
*'  How  does  war,  with  unrelenting  and  undiftinguifli- 
«  ing  deftru6lion,  fweep  away  the  righteous,  and  fpare 
«'  the  wicked  !  Ulyfles  lives  ;  and  fb,  I  doubt  not,  does 
**  Therfites.  Such  is  the  ordination  of  the  gods  I  and 
«  yet  we  ftill  honour  them  with  praile." 

<*  While  I  was  thus  burning  with  refentment  againft 

«  yovi: 
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*'  your  father,  Neoptolemus  continued  to  deceive  me:" 
*'  I  am  going,""  laid  he  *'  with  a  mournful  accent,  to 
*'  live  content  in  the  ifle  ofScyrosj  which,  though  ur^ 
**  cultivated  and  obfcure,  is  yet  far  from  the  armies 
**  of  Gi'eece,  where  evil  prevails  over  good.  Farewell 
"  may  the  gods  vouchfafeto  reftore  thy  health  !"  "  O 
*'  my  font"  faid  I,  **  I  conjure  thee  by  the  manes  of 
*'  thy  father,  by  thy  mother,  and  by  all  that  is  dear  to 
"  thee  upon  earth,  not  to  leave  me  alone  in  this  extre- 
*'  niity  of  pain  and  ibiTow :  I  know  I  ftiall  be  a  burthen 
*'  to  you,  but  it  would  difgrace  your  humanity  to 
**  leave  me  here.  Place  me  in  the  prow,  the  ftern,  or 
*'  even  the  hold  of  your  vefTel,  wherever  I  fhall  leaft  of- 
**  fend  you :  in  the  eftimation  of  a  noble  mind,  there  is 
*'  glory  in  doing  good.  Do  not  abandon  me  in  a  de- 
**  iart,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  men  :  take  me  with 
**  you  to  Scyros  j  or  leave  me  at  Euboea,  where  I  fliall 
**  be  near  to  Mount  Oeta,  to  Trachin,  and  the  pleafmg 
**  banks  of  Theffalian  Sperchius  j  or  fend  me  back  to 
**  my  father !  Alas  !  my  tears  luggeft,  that  my  fa- 
*'  ther  is  dead:  I  fent  to  him  for  a  veflel,  which  has 
**  never  arrived  5  and  it  is,  therefore,  certain,  either 
*'  that  he  is  dead,  or  that  thofe  who  promiled  to  ac- 
*'  quaint  him  with  my  diftrcfs  have  betrayed  their  truft, 
"  iVly  laft  hope  is  in  thee,  O  my  fon !  Confider  the  un- 
*'  certainty  of  all  fublunary  things :  the  profperous 
*'  fliGuld  fear  to  abufe  profperltyj  and  never  tail  to  fuc- 
**  cour  the  diftrefs  which  they  are  liable  to   feel!" 

"  Such,  in  the  intolerable  angxiifli  of  my  mind,  was 
*'  my  addrefs  to  Neoptolemus,  and  he  prcmifed  to  take 
**  me  with  him.  My  heart  then  leaped  for  joy :  "  O 
<'  happy  day  i"  faid  Ij  "O  amiable  Neopto'emus! 
«'  worthy  to  inherit  the  glory  of  thy  father !  Ye  dear 
«'  companions,  with  whom  1  fhall  return  to  the  world 
"  of  lite,  iuffer  me  to  bid  this  mourntul  retreat  fare- 
*'  wel :  fee  where  I  have  lived,  and  confider  what  I 
"  have  endured !  My  fuiferings  have  been  more  than 
**  another  could  fufiainj  but  I  was  inftruftcd  by  necef- 
**  fity,  and  fhe  teaches  what  otherwife  could  nut  be- 
G  3  ^'  known; 
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«'  lips?  Haft  thoii  not  compelled  this  youth,  to  prac- 
*«  tiif  a  inuid,  which  his  foul  abliors  ?"  *<  We  come, 
''  replied  Ulyfl'es,  neither  to  deceive,  nor  injure  you ; 
"  we  coir.e  to  deliver  you  from  folitxide  and  mileiy, 
"  to  htal  yovn-  wound,  to  give  you  tl\e  glory  of  fub- 
*'  verting  Troy,  and  reftore  ycu  in  fatety  to  your  na- 
*'  tive  country.  It  is  thyfelf,  and  not  Ulyffes,  that  is 
**  the  enuny  of  Philo(5\etes.'"' 

**  I  amwered  only  by  reproaches  and  infult:  ««  Since 
*'  thtu  haft:  abandoned  me  upon  this  inhofpitable 
*'  ccalt,''  laid  I,  <*  why  haft  thou  interrupted  fuch  rell 
"  as  it  can  g;ve  ?  Go,  and  fecure  to  thyfelf  the  glory 
'*  of  battle,  and  the  delights  of  peace,  enjoy  thelweets 
"  of  prcfperity  with  the  Atrides,  and  leave  pain  and 
*'  forrovv  to  me.  Why  fliouldft  thou  compel  me  to  go 
*'  with  thee  ?  I  am  funk  into  nothing:  I  am  dead  al- 
**  ready.  Thou  waft  once  of  opinion,  that  I  ought  to 
*'  be  left  here  j  that  my  com.plaints,  and  the  inre6tion 
*'  of  m.y  wound,  would  interrupt  the  facrifices  of  the 
*'  gods  :  and  why  is  not  this  thy  opinion  now  ?  Thou 
'*  auvhor  of  all  my  mifeiy!  may  the  gods — But  the 
"  gcds  hear  me  not  ;  they  take  part  with  my  enemy' 
*•'  O  my  country !  thefe  eyes  ftiall  behold  thee  no  more! 
*'  O  ye  gcds  !  if  there  is  yet  one  among  you,  fo  juft 
*•'  as  to  ccmp:lf^lona^e  my  wrongs,  avenge  them!  punifh 
''  Ulyfkrs,  and  I  fhall  believe  that  I  am  whole!'' 

*'  While  I  was  thus  indulging  an  impotent  rage, 
"  ycur  father  looked  upon  me  with  a  calm  ccmpalTion, 
"  v\'hich,  inftead  of  relenting  the  intemperate  fallies 
*'  oi  a  wretch  diftra6\ed  by  misfortune,  makes  allow- 
"  ance  for  his  iiifinnity,  and  bears  with  his  excels ;  he 
*'  ftccd  fiient,  and  unmoved,  in  the  ftability  of  his 
*'  wifdom,  till  my  palTion  fhould  be  exhauftcd  by  its 
*'  cvn  violence  J  as  the  lummit  of  a  rock  ftands  un- 
"  fliakcn,  while  it  is  beaten  by  the  winds,  which,  at 
"  kngth  wearied  bv  their  idle  fury,  aie  heard  no  more. 
*'  He  knew  thr=t  a*.l  atttmnts  to  reduce  the  pafTions  to 
*'  reajon;  are  ineftc6>ual,  till  their  violence  is  paft  j 
"  when  I  paufcu,  therefore,  and  not  before,  he  laid, 

"  Where 
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«  Where  are  now,  O  Phllofletes !  thy  reafon  and  thy 
«*  courage?  This  is  the  moment  in  which  they  can 
*<  molt  avail  thee !  If  thou  fhalt  retule  to  follow  us, 
*'  and  to  concur  with  the  great  defign  which  Jupiter 
**  has  formed  for  thee,  farewel :  thou  art  not  worthy  to 
**  achieve  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  or  the  defti  u6f  ion 
**  of  Troy.  Live  ftill  an  exile  in  Lemnos  :  thefe  arms, 
**  which  I  have  fecured,  will  obtain  a  glory  for  UlylTes, 
«'  that  wasdefigned  for  thee.  Let  us  depart,  Neopto- 
"  lemus!  argument  is  loft  upon  himj  and  compaifion 
**  for  an  individual  fliould  not  make  us  give  xip  the 
**  common  intereft  of  Greece." 

*'  This  drew  me  into  a  new  tranfport  of  rage  j  and 
"  I  was  like  a  lionefs,  when  fhe  is  robbed  of  her  young, 
*'  and  makes  the  woods  echo  with  her  roar.  '*  O 
'*  cave!"  faid  I,  **  thou  fhalt  not  henceforth  be  for- 
*'  faken  j  I  will  enter  thee  as  my  grave  for  ever  :  re- 
<(  ceive  me,  O  manfion  of  forrow  !  receive  me  to  famine 
**  and  defpair!  O  for  a  fword,  that  I  might  die  at  oncel 
**  O  that  the  bii'ds  of  prey  would  devour  me  !  my  ar- 
*'  rows  fliall  pierce  them  no  more.  O  incftlmable  bow, 
**  confecrated  Ly  the  hand  of  the  fon  of  Jove !  O  Her- 
«*  culesl  if  thou  art  Hill  confcious  to  what  pafleth  on 
**  earth,  does  not  thy  breaft  burn  with  indignation  ? 
**  This  bow  is  no  longer  in  the  poflcflion  of  thy  friend, 
"  but  in  the  profane  and  faithlefs  hands  of  Ulyfles  ? 
**  Come,  without  fear,  ye  birds  of  prey,  and  ye  beads 
*'  of  the  defarts,  to  your  ancient  dwelling  1  there  are 
*'  now  no  fatal  arrows  in  my  hand:  wretch  that  I  am! 
**  I  can  wound  you  no  more:  come  tlien,  and  devour 
"  me.  Or  rather,  inexorable  Jove!  let  thy  th|inders 
**  erurti  me  to  nothing." 

*'  Your  father,  having  tried  every  other  art  of  per- 
**  fuafion  in  vain,  thought  it  belt  to  return  me  my  arms  ; 
<*  he,  therefore,  made  a  fign  to  Neoptolemus  tor  that 
*<  purpofe,  who  inftantly  put  the  arrows  and  the  bow 
**  into  my  hand."  *'  Thou  art,  indeed,"  faid  I,  "  the 
«*  fon  of  Achilles,  and  worthy  of  his  blood  !  but  ftand 
**  afide  that  I  may  pierce  my  enemy  to  the  heart."     I 

*♦  then 
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**  then  drew  an  arrow  againll  your  father,  but  Neop- 
*'  tolcmus  held  my  hand:  *'  Your  anger,"  lays  he, 
"  diltradls  ycu  ;  you  are  not  conicious  of  the  enonnity 
**  you  wcukl  commit.'" 

*'  But  Uiyi'cs  ilood  equally  unmoved,  againft danger 
*'  and  reproach;  and  his  patitnce  and  intrepidity  ilruck 
**  me  with  reverence  and  admiration  :  I  was  afhamed  of 
*'  the  tranfport  which  hurried  me  toule,  forhisdelhuc- 
"  tion,  the  arms  that  he  had  reftored  :  my  refentment, 
"  however, was  not  yet  wholly  appealed;  and  I  was  griev- 
*•*  ed,  beyond  comfort,  to  have  received  weapons  from  a 
**  man  whom  I  could  not  love.  But  my  attention  was  now 
*'  engaged  by  Neoptolemus :  *'  Know,"  laid  he,  "  that 
*'  the  divir  e  Helen\is,  the  fon  of  Priam,  came  to  us 
"  from  the  city,  impelled  by  the  command  and  infpira- 
**  titn  of  &t  gcds,  and  diicloied  to  us  the  fecrcts  of 
**  futurity.  ■"  *<  Unhappy  Troy,"  laid  he,  '*  muft  fall  j 
<*  but  not  till  he  who  bears  the  ihafts  of  Hticules 
*'  fliali  come  againft  her.  Under  the  walls  of  Troy 
*'  only,  he  can  be  curtk :  the  fons  of  -^fculapius  ftiall 
*'  give  him  heaUh." 

*'  At  this  moment  I  felt  my  heait  divided  :  I  was 
**  touched  with  the  ingenuous  fimplicity  of  Neoptole- 
*'  mus,  and  the  honcfty  with  which  he  had  reftored  my 
**  bow;  but  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  fubmit- 
*'  ting  to  Ulyfles,  and  a  falle  fliame  held  me  fome  time 
*'  in  fuipenle."  **  "Will  not  the  world,"  laid  I,  <>  de- 
«'  Ipife  me,  if  I  become,  at  lait,tlie  alfociate  of  Ulylies 
*'  and  the  Atrides?" 

''  While  I  ftcod  thus  torpid  in  fufpenfe,  I  was  fud- 
*'  denly  roufed  by  a  voice  that  was  more  than  human  j 
*'  and  looking  up,  I  law  Hercules  :  he  dcicendtd  in  a 
*'  fliining  cloud,  arrd  was  furrounded  v/ith  rays  of  glo- 
*<  ry.  flc  was  ealily  dillinguilhcd,  by  his  ftro)ig  fea- 
*'  tures,  his  robuft  foim,  and  the  graceful  fimplicity  of 
*'  his  gefture;  but,  in  his  prelent  appearance,  there 
<*  was  a  loftmels  and  dignity,  not  equally  conlpicuous, 
<<  when  he  was  deftroying  monfters  upon  earth.'* 
*'  Thou  heareft,''    laid  he,  '*  and  thou  bcholdeft  Her- 

*'  cuks. 
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^<  cules.  I  am  defcended  from  Olympus,  to  acquaint 
"  thee  with  the  commands  oi  Jove.  Thou  knoweft 
**  by  what  hibours  I  acciiiired  immortaJIty  j  and  if  thou 
**  wouldll  follow  me  in  the  path  of  glory,  the  ion  of 
*'  Achilles  mull  be  now  thy  guide.  Thy  wound  fliall 
*'  be  healed  5  Paris,  who  has  filled  the  world  with  ca- 
**  lamity,  fliall  fall  by  my  arrows  from  thy  hand.  When 
*'  Troy  ihall  be  taken,  thou  flialt  fend  collly  fpoils  to 
**  Pasas,  thy  father,  upon  mount  Oeta:  and  he  fliall 
**  place  them  upon  my  tomb,  as  a  monument  of  the 
*'  viftory  which  my  arrows  obtained.  Thou  canft  not, 
**  O  ion  of  Achilles !  conquer  without  Philocletcs  j  nor 
**  can  Philo6letes  conquer  without  thee :  go  th.  n, 
**  like  two  lions,  who  chafe  their  prey  together.  Thou, 
««  Philodetes,  fliall  be  healed  by  the  fkill  of  ^Eicuia- 
**  plus  at  Troy.  But,  above  all  tilings,  keep  alive  in 
*'  your  hearts  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  gods :  all 
*'  other  palTions  and  pleafures  fliall  periih  with  their 
*'  obje6lsj  thefe  only  are  immortal  and  divine." 

**  At  tliefe  words  I  cried  out,  in  a  traniport  of  joy, 
*'  The  night  is  pall  j  the  dawn  breaks  upon  me  !  O 
*'  cheering  light !  after  thefe  years  of  darknes,  art  thou 
*'  again  returned  ?  I  feel  tliy  influence,  and  I  follow  thy 
*'  guiding  ray.  I  quit  thefe  fcenes,  and  flay  only 
<'  to  bid  them  farewel.  Farewel,  my  grotto!  Ye 
*'  nymphs,  that  haunt  thefe  dewy  fields,  farev^'tl  !  I 
*'  iliall  hear  the  fuUen  found  of  thefe  inexorable  waves 
*'  no  more.  Farewel,  ye  clilTs,  where  I  have  fliivered 
**  in  the  tdmpeft,  and  been  drenched  in  the  rain '  F.ire- 
*'  wel,  ye  rocks,  whole  echoes  have  fb  often  repeated' 
*'  my  complaints  I  Farewel,  ye  fweet  fountains,  wiiich 
**  myfufFerings  imbittered  to  me!  and  thou  uncultivated 
*'  foil,  farewel  \  I  leave,  you  j  but  to  my  departure  be 
**  propitious",  fince  I  follow  the  voice  of  friendlhip  and 
«'  the  gods rv-" 

*'  We  tiiirn  let  "fail  from  the  coaft,  and  arrived  in  the 
*'  Grecian  army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  Machaon 
*'  and  Podalinus,  by  the  facred  fcicnce  of  their  father 
<*  .*^fcuhpius,  healed  my  wound  j  at  leafl,  rcfbred  me 

"  to 
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"  to  the  flate  you  fee.  I  am  fiee  from  pain,  audi 
"  have  recovered  my  fcrength  j  but  I  am  ftill  fomewhat 
"  lame.  I  brought  Paris  to  the  ground,  like  a  timid 
*'  tawn  that  is  pierced  by  the  arrows  ot  the  himtfman  ; 
*'  and  the  towers  ot  Ilium  were  foon  in  afhes.  All 
<*  that  followed,  you  know  already.  But  the  remem- 
**  brance  of  my  fuffcrings,  notwithftanding  the  fuccefs 
**  and  glory  that  followed,  ftill  left  upon  my  mind  an 
*'  averfion  to  Ulyfl'es,  which  all  his  virtues  could  not 
*'  fuimount:  but,  loving  irrefiftibly  his  refemblance  in 
"  a  fon,  my  enmity  to  the  father  infenfibly  relents."" 

END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  BOOK.-  ^i 

^■-^  - 

BOOK  XVI. 

Te!c/f7achus  quamls  ^juiih  Pkalanthus  about  fame  pri- 
fonsrs  to  -.vkich  each  of  them  lays  claim :  he  fights  and  <van' 
quijkes Hif'pias,  njcho  dcffif.ng  kts jouih,  had feize dike pri- 
Jo/ici's  in  qudJic/z  for  his  brother  j  hut  being  aftcmjuards 
ajbamcd  of  bis  njiciory,  he  laments  infecret  his  rafJmefs 
and  indifrtticn,  jor  nxhich  he  is  ^very  dcfirous  to  atone » 
At  t'-e  fame  time  AdrafiiLs^  kmg  of  the  Dawnians,  being 
informed  ihat  the  Allies  <zf:crd  n.vholly  taken  up  in  recon^ 
c'lling  Telemachus  and  Hippiasy  rnarches  to  attack  them 
byfurprife.  After  halving  ftized  an  hundred  of  their 
*veffds  to  tranjport  his  o-van  troops  to  their  campy  he  firjl 
fets  it  on  fire-,  and  then  falls  upon  Phalanthus's  quarters  ^ 
Phalanthus  hifnfeif  is  defperateiy  luowidcd,  and  his  brother 
Hippias  fiain^ 

WHILE  Philoftetes  was  thus  relating  his  adven- 
tures, Telemachus  flood  fufpended  and  immove- 
able :  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  hti o  that  fpoke  ;  and 
all  the  psfllons  which  had  agitated  Hercules,  Philofte- 
tes,  UlylTes,  and  Ntoptolemus,  apptrirtd  by  turns  in 
his  countenance,  as  tiiey  were  fuccefTively  defcnbed  in 

the 
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fhe  feiies  of  the  narration.  Sometimes  he  inteiTupte4 
Philoftetes,  by  a  Hidden  and  involuntary  exclamation  j 
and  ibmetimcs  he  appeared  to  be  abforbed  in  thought, 
like  a  man  who  realbns  deeply  from  caules  to  effect s. 
When  Philoftetes  delcribed  the  coniufion  of  Neoptole- 
jTiiis,  in  his  firll  attempt  at  diflimulation,  the  confi> 
fion  appeared  in  Tclemacluis,  and  he  might,  in  that  mc* 
inent,  have  been  taken  for  Neoptclemus  himfelf. 

The  allied  army  niarched  in  good  order  againft 
Adrailus,  the  tyrant  of  Dauniaj  a  contemner  of  the 
gods,  and  a  deceiver  of  men.  Telemachus  found  it 
very  difficult  to  behave,  without  offence,  among  fomany 
princes,  who  were  jealous  of  each  other:  it  was  necel- 
lary  that  he  fhould  give  cauie  of  fufpicion  to  none  5  and 
that  he  Ihould  conciliate  the  good-will  of  all.  There 
was  great  goodnefs  and  fmcerity  in  his  difpoiition,  but 
he  was  net  naturally  obliging  ;  and  gave  himfelf  little 
trouble  to  pleafe  others  j  he  was  not  fond  of  money, 
y<:t  he  knew  not  how  to  give  it  away  :  and  thus,  with  ah 
elevated  mind,  and  a  general  difpoiition  to  do  good,  ke 
appeared  to  be  neither  kind  nor  liberal,  to  be  neither 
fenfible  of  friendfhip,  nor  grateful  for  favours,  nor 
attentive  to  merit.  He  indulged  his  humour,  without 
the  leaff  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others;  for  his  mother 
Penelope,  notwithitanding  the  care  of  Mentor,  had  en- 
couraged a  pride  of  birth  and  lofty  demeanour,  which 
caft  a  lliade  over  all  his  good  qualities  :  he  confidered 
himieif  as  participating  a  nature  fuperior  to  the  reft 
of  men,  whom,  he  letmed  to  think,  the  gods  had 
placed  upon  the  earth,  merely  for  his  pleafure  and 
convenience,  to  prevent  his  wifiies,  and  refer  all  to 
hhn  as  a  vifible  divinity.  To  ferve  him,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  happinefs,  that  iuificicntiy  reconipenfed 
the  iei-vice  ;  nothjig  that  he  recniired,  was  to  be  fup- 
pofed  impoffibk  j  and,  at  the  l.-ait  delay,  the  impe- 
tuous ardour  of  his  temper  burft  into  a  fl:une.  Thofe 
who  fliould  have  feen  him  ilius,  unguarded  and  unre- 
ft  rained  5  would  have  concluded  hUn  incapable  of  lev- 
ijig  any  thing  but  himfelf,  and  feuUble  only  to  the  gra- 
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*^\HcatIon  of  his  own  appetites  and  vanity:  but  this  Inr 
^•ifFtience  for  otliers;  and  perpetual  attention  to  hlm- 
f«^]f,  was  merely  the  effeft  of  the  continual  agitation 
^liui  he  liiffered  from  the  violence  of  his  pafTions.  He 
had  been  flattered  and  humoured,  by  Ills  mother,  from 
the  cradle  5  and  was  a  ftriking  example  of  the  difad- 
vantages  of  high  birth.  Mis  fortune  had  not  yet  abat- 
ed eltiitr  his  haughtinefs  or  impetucfity  j  in  every  Hate 
of  deiehtTtiun  and  dilhtfs,  he  had  ftill  looked  round 
him  with  diillain;  and  his  pride,  like  the  palm,  ftill 
jofe  under  every  depreiTion. 

While  he  was  with  Mentor,  his  faults  were  fcarce 
VjubJej  and  they  became  inienfibly  lefs  and  lefs  every 
day.  Like  a  fiery  fteed,  that,  in  his  courfe,  difdains 
the  rock,  the  precipice,  and  the  torrent,  and  is  obedient 
only  to  one  commanding  voice,  and  one  guiding  hand  j 
Teiemacluis,  impelled  by  a  noble  ardour,  could  be  re- 
ftialncd  only  by  Mentor.  For  Mentor  couid  arreft  him 
with  a  look,  in  the  midil  of  his  career:  he  knew,  he 
itlt,  the  meaning  of  his  eye,  the  moment  that  it  glanced 
upon  him ;  his  lieari  became  fenfiblc  to  virtue,  and  his 
counteiiance  foftcned  into  ferenity  and  complacence ;  the 
jebellious  tempeft  is  not  more  iuddenly  rebuked  into 
peace,  when  Neptune  lifts  his  trident,  and  trcwns  upon 
the  deep. 

VV lien  Telemachus  was  left  to  hlmfelf,  all  his  pafllons, 
which  had  been  reftrained  like  the  courfe  of  a  torrent 
by  a  mound,  burft  away  with  yet  gieater  violence.  He 
could  not  fulfer  the  arrogance  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
nor  of  Phalanthus  their  commandei-.  This  colony, 
which  had  founded  1  arentum,  confided  of  young  men, 
who,  having  been  born  during  the  fiege  of  Troy,  had 
received  no  education;  their  illcgltiniate  birth,  tlie  dif- 
lolutenefs  of  their  mothers,  an.d  the  licentiouliiefs  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up,  gave  them  an  air  of 
lavage  barbarity  ;  they  icfembled  rather  a  band  of 
robbers  than  a  Grecian  colony. 

Phalanthus  took  every  opportunity  to  fliew  his  con- 
lonpt  of  Telemachus  :  he  trequently  interrupted  him  in 
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their  public  councils,  and  treated  his  advice  as  the  crude 
notions  of  puerile  inexperience }  he  alio  frequently 
made  him  the  fubje6l  of  his  raiilerj',  as  a  feeble  and  ef- 
feminate youth  :  he  pointed  out  his  (lightelf  failings  to 
the  chiefs ;  and  was  perpetually  bufy  in  fomenting  jea- 
loufies,  and  rendering  the  haughty  manner  of  Telema- 
chus  odious  to  the  allies. 

Telemachus  having  one  day  taken  feme  Daunians 
prifoners,  Phalanthus  pretended  that  they  belonged  to 
him,  becaule,  as  he  fald,  he  had  defeated  the  party  at 
the  head  of  his  Lacedemonians ;  and  Telc-machus,  find- 
ing them  already  vanquiflied  and  put  to  flight,  had  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  give  quarters  to  thole  that  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  lead  them  to  the  camp  :  Telemachus^ 
on  the  contrary,  infifted,  that  he  had  prevented  Phalan- 
thus from  being  defeated  by  the  veiy  party,  and  had 
turned  the  Icale  in  his  favour.  This  queftion  was  dii- 
puted  before  an  affembly  of  all  the  princes  of  the  alli- 
ance ;  and  Telemachus,  being  fo  far  provoked  as  to 
tin-eaten  Phalanthus,  they  would  immediately  have 
fought,  if  the  afi'embly  had  not  intcrpofed. 

Phalanthus  had  a  brother,  whofe  name  was  Hippias, 
and  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  courage,  ftrenoth, 
and  dexterity  :  **  Pollux,''  faid  the Tarentines,  "  could 
<*  not  v.'ield  the  ceftus  better:  nor  could  Caftor  lur- 
"  pafs  him  in  the  management  of  a  horfe."  He  iiad 
almoft  the  ftature,  and  the  ftrength  of  Hercules  •  and 
he  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  army,  for  he  was  yet 
more  petulent  and  brutal,  than  courageous  and  llrono-. 

Hippias,  having  remarked  the  haughtinefs  \vlth 
vvhich  Telemachus  had  menaced  his  brother,  went,  in 
great  hafte,  to  carry  off  the  prifoners  to  Tarentum 
without  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the  afiembly  • 
and  Telemachus,  who  was  privately  informed  of  it 
ruflied  out  after  him,  burning  with  rage.  He  ran 
eagerly  from  one  part  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  like 
a  boar,  who  being  wounded  in  the  chafe,  turns  enrac-ed 
upon  the  hunter.  His  eye  looked  round  for  his  enenry  • 
and  his  hand  fhook  the  fpear  which  he  was  impatient 
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to  launch  agalnft  him.     He  found  him  at  length  :  anc?, 
at  the  fight  of  him,  he  was  tranfported  with  new  fuiy. 

He  was  no  longer  Telemachus,  a  nobie  youth,  whofe 
iiiind  Minerva,  under  the  form  of  Mentor,  had  enriched 
w,th  wifdom  5  but  an  enraged  lion,  or  a  lunatic,  urged 
tn  by  defperate  frenzy.  "  Stay,"  laid  he  to  Hippias  ; 
*'  thou  bafeft  of  mankind  I  ftay  j  and  let  us  fee  if  thou 
*•  canit  wreil  from  me  the  fpoils  of  thofe  wlwrn  I  have 
*'  overcome.  Thou  fhalt  not  carry  them  to  Tarentum. 
"  Thou  ihalt,  this  moment,  defcend  to  the  gloomy 
"  borders  of  the  Styx  f  Kis  fpear  inftantly  followed 
his  words  ;  but  he  threw  it  with  ib  much  fury,  that  he 
could  take  no  aim,  arid  it  fell  wide  of  Hippias,  to  the 
ground.  He  then  drew  his  fword,  of  which  the  guard 
was  gold  J  and  which  had  been  given  him  by  Laertes, 
when  he  departed  from  Ithaca,  as  a  pledge  of  his  af- 
fe6lion.  Laertes  had  uied  it  with  glory  when  he  him- 
felf  was  young ;  and  it  had  been  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  many  chiefs  of  Epirus,  during  a  war,  in  which 
Laertes  had  been  vi6lorious. 

.  This  fword  v,as  fcarcely  drawn  by  Telemachus,  when 
Hippias,  willing  to  avail  himfclf  of  his  fuperior  Ilrength, 
rulhed  upon  him,  and  endeavoured  to  lorce  it  from  his 
hand :  the  weajx)n  broke  in  the  conteft-.  They  then 
icized  each  other,  and  were  in  a  moment  locked  toge- 
ther :  they  appeared  like  two  favage  beafts,  ftriving  to 
tear  each  other  in  pieces  :  fire  fparkled  in  their  eyes  i 
their  bodies  are  novv^  contracted,  aivi  now  extended  ; 
they  now  Itoop,  and  now  rifej  they  fpring  furioufly 
upon  each  other,  and  pant  with  the  thirrt  of  blood. 
Thus  they  engaged,  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand  j 
and  their  limbs  were  fo  entwined  with  each  other,  that 
they  feemed  to  belong  to  one  body.  Tlie  advantage,  at 
laft,  inclined  to  Hippias  j  to  whom  a  full  maturity  of 
years  had  given  firmnefs  and  ftrength,  which,  to  the 
tender  age  of  Telemachus,  was  wanting.  His  breath 
now  failed  him,  and  his  knees  trembled  :  Hippias  per- 
ceiving his  weaknefs;  and,  doubling  his  efforts,  the 
fate  of  Telemachus  would  now  have  beeu  decided,  and 
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lie  would  have  fufFered  the  punilhment  due  to  his  piHion 
and  temerity,  if  Minerva,  who  ilill  watched  over  him 
from  afar,  and  fuffercd  him  to  fall  into  this  e-xtreniity 
of  danger  only  for  his  inltruftion,  had  not  determined 
the  vi6lory  in  his  favour. 

She  did  not  herfelf  quit  the  palace  of  Salentum  ;  but 
fent  Iris,  the  fwift  melTenger  of  the  gods,  who,  fpread- 
ing  her  light  wings  to  the  air,  divided  the  pure  and  un- 
bounded Ipace  above,  having  behind  her  a  large  train  of 
light,  which  dlverfified  the  lilver  clouds  with  a  thOufand 
dies.  She  defcended  not  to  the  earth,  till  flie  came  to 
the  fea-fliore,  where  the  innumerable  army  of  the  allic's 
were  encampe:!.  She  faw  the  contefl  at  a  diflance,  and 
marked  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  cornbitants ;  /lie 
perceived  the  danger  of  Telemachus,  and  trembled  with 
apprehenfion  j  flie  approached  in  a  thin  vapour,  v/hich 
flae  had  condenfed  into  a  cloud:  and,  at  the  moment 
when  Hippias,  confcious  of  his  fuperior  ftrength,  be- 
lieved his  viftory  to  be  fecure,  fhe  covered  the  young 
charge  of  Minerva  with  the  fliield  of  the  goddefs,  which, 
for  this  purpofe,  had  been  confided  to  her  care.  Tele- 
machus, v/ho  was  exhaufted  and  feinting,  inftantiy  be- 
came fenfible  of  nevi^  vigour;  and,  in  proportion  as  he 
revived,  the  ftrength  and  courage  of  Hippias  declined  j 
he  was  confcious  to  fomething  inviflble  and  divine, 
which  overwhelmed  and  confounded  him.  Telemachus 
now  preiTed  him  clofer ;  and  availed  him  Ibmetimes  in 
one  pofture,  and  ibmetimes  in  another  :  he  perceived 
him  Itagger;  arid,  leaving  him  not  a  moment's  relpite 
to  recover,  he  at  length  threw  him  dov/n,  and  fell  upon 
him.  An  oak  of  mount  Ida,  v/hich,  at  laft,  yields  to 
a  thoufand  ftrokes,  that  have  made  the  depths  of  the 
forell  refound,  falls  not  with  a  more  dreadful  noife,  than 
Hippias:  the  earth  groaned  beneath  him,  and  all  that 
was  around  him  fhook. 

But  the  ^gis  of  Minerva  infufed  into  Telemachus 
wifdom,  as  well  as  llrength  ;  arid  at  the  m.omerit  that  Hip- 
pias fell  under  him,  he  wis  touched  vv'ith  a  ienie  of  the 
fault  he  had  committed,  by  attacking  the  brother  of 
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one  of  the  confederate  princes  wliom  he  had  taken  arm* 
to  aflifl.  He  recollecled  the  ccunfels  of  Mentor,  and 
tliey  covered  him  with  confufion  j  he  was  afliamed  of 
his  ^  iclory,  and  confcious  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
vanquiflied.  In  the  mean  time,  Phaianthus,  ti-anfported 
ivith  rage,  rin  to  the  fuccour  of  his  brother  j  and  would 
have  pierced  Telemachus  with  the  fpear  that  he  carried 
in  his  hand,  if  he  had  not  feared  to  pierce  Hiopias  ahb, 
whom  Telemachus  held  under  him  in  the  duft.  The 
fon  of  Ulyfl'es  might  then  eafily  have  taken  the  life  of 
his  enemy  :  but  his  anger  vi-as  appeafed  j  and  he  thought 
only  of  atoning  for  his  raflmels,  by  fliewing  his  mode- 
ration. Getting  up,  therefore,  from  his  antagoniff, 
he  fa;d,  "  I  am  fatisfied,  O  Hippias !  with  having 
*'  taught  thee  not  to  defpife  my  youth  :  I  give  thee 
''  lifcj  and  I  admire  thy  valour  and  flrength.  The 
*'  gods  have  proteft ed  me  :  yield  therefore,  to  the  power 
*'  of  the  gods.  Hencefortli,  let  us  think  only  of  uniting 
*'  our  Ihtngth  againll  the  common  enemy." 

While  Telemachvis  was  fpeaking,  Hippias  rofe  from 
the  grormd,  covered  with  dull  and  blood,  and  burning 
with  iliame  and  indignation.  Phaianthus  did  not  dai'c 
to  take  the  life  of  him  who  had  lb  generoufly  given  life 
to  his  brother}  yet  he  v/as  confulcd,  and  fcarce  knew 
what  he  (liould  do.  All  the  princes  of  the  alliance  ran 
to  the  place,  and  carried  off  Telemachus  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  other  Phaianthus  with  Hippias,  v/ho  having 
loll  all  his  arrogance,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground.  The  whole  army  was  ftruck  with  aftonifli- 
meni,  to  find  that  Telemachus,  a  youth  of  lb  tender  an 
age,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the  full  ftrength  of  a  man, 
had  been  able  topievail  againlt  Hippias ;  who,  in  ftrength 
vinel  ftature,  refembled  the  giants,  ihoi'e  children  of  the 
carih,  who  once  attempted  to  difpoffeis  the  gods  of 
Olympus. 

Telemachus,  however,  was  far  from  enjoying  his  vlc- 
tory_}  raid,  while  the  camp  was  relbunding  with  his 
praiie,  he  rctiied  to  his  tent,  ovei^whelmed  with  the  {tnC^i 
vi  his  fuidt,  and  wUhing  to  efc'.'pc  from  himfelf.     He 
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tsewalled  the  impetuofity  ot  his  temper  j  and  ablioned 
himfelf  for  the  injurious  extravagancies  which  his  paf- 
fions  hurried  him  to  commit  :  he  was  confcious  to  fome- 
thing  of  vanity  and  meannefs  in  his  unbounded  pride; 
and  he  felt  that  true  greatnels  confifts  in  moderation, 
juftice,  modelty,  and  humanity.  He  iaw  his  defe6ls  ; 
but  lie  did  not  dare  to  hope,  that,  after  being  fo  often 
betrayed  into  the  fame  faults,  he  fhould  be  ever  able  to 
correft  them.  He  was  at  war  with  himfelf  j  and,  in 
the  anguifh  of  the  confll6l,  his  complaints  were  like  the 
roaring  of  a  lion. 

Two  days  he  remained  alone  in  his  tent,  tormented 
by  felf  i-eproach,  and  afliamed  to  return  back  to  Ibciety : 
**  How  can  I5"  faid  he,  "  again  dare  to  look  Mentor 
<«  in  the  face  !  Am  I  the  fon  of  Ulyffes,  the  wifeft  and 
"  moft  patient  of  men  ;  and  have  I  filled  the  camp  of 
*'  the  allies  with  diflention  and  diforder  ?  Is  it  their 
«'  blood,  or  that  of  their  enemies,  the  Daunians,  that  I 
"  ought  to  fpill  ?  I  have  been  rafh  even  to  madnefs, 
**  fo  that  I  knew  not  even  how  to  launch  a  fpear  5  I 
**  expofed  my  felf  to  danger  and  difgrace,  by  engaging 
*'  Hippias  with  inferior  ftrengthj  and  had  reafon  to 
*'  expe6f  nothing  lefs  than  death,  with  the  difhonour 
"  of  being  vanquiflied.  And  what  if  I  had  thus  died  ? 
"  My  faults  would  have  perifhed  with  me  5  and  the 
*f  turbulent  pride,  the  thoughtlefs  prefumption  of  Te- 
**  lemachus,  would  no  longer  have  difgraced  the  name 
**  of  Ulyfies,  or  the  couniels  of  Mentor.  O  that  I 
**  could  but  hope  never  more  to  do,  what  now,  with 
*'  unutterable  anguifii,  I  repent  having  done  !  I  fhould 
*'  then,  indeed,  be  happy,  but  alas!  before  the  fxm 
*'  that  is  now  rifen  fhall  defcend,  I  fliall,  with  the  full 
*'  confcnt  of  my  will,  repeat  the  very  lame  faults,  that 
*'  I  now  regret  with  fliame  and  horror.  O  fatal 
**  vl6lory !  O  mortif^'ing  praife  1  at  once  the  memorial 
*'  of  my  reproach  and  folly." 

While  he  was  thus  alone  and  inconfolable,  he  was 
vifited  by  Nellor  and  Pi\ilo61fctes.  Neilor  had  Intended 
to  coaviucs  hhn  of  his  fault  j  but  inflantly  perceiving 
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his  diftrefs  and  contrition,  he  changed  his  remonftmnces 
into  confolation ;  and,  inftcad  of  reproving  his  mifcon- 
du6l,  endeavoured  to  footh  his  delpair. 

This  quarrel  reiarded  the  confederates  in  their  expe- 
dition }  for  they  could  not  march  againft  their  enemies, 
till  they  had  reconciled  Tclemachus   to  Phalanthus  and 
his  brother.      They  were  in  continual  dread,  left  the 
Tarentines  fliould  fall  upon  the  company  of  young  Cre- 
tans, who  had  followed  Tclemachus  to  the  war.     Every 
thing  was  thrown  into  confi-ifion,  merely  by  the  folly  of 
Tclemachus  j    and  Telemachiis,    vAio  faw  how  much 
mifchief  he  had   caufed  already,  and  how  much  more 
might  follow  from  his  indifcretion,  gave  hlmfelf  up  to 
remorfe  and  forrow.     The  princes  were  extremely  em- 
barrafled  :  thev  did  not  dare  to  put  the  army  in  motion, 
left  the  Tarentines  and  Cretans  fhould  fall  upon,  each 
other  in  their  march  ;  for  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that   they  were   reftrained  even  in  the  camp,  where  a 
ftrift  watch  was  kept  over  them.   Neftor  and  Philo6letes 
were    continually   pafling,    and  repafiing,   between   the 
tents  of  Tclemachus  and  Phalanthus.     Phalanthus  was 
implacable  j  he  had  an  obdurate  ferocity  in  his  nature  j 
Smd  being  perpetually  ftimulated  to  revenge  by  Hippias, 
whofe  difcourfe  was  full  of  revenge  and  indignation,  he 
was  neither  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Neftor,  nor  the 
authority  of  Pliilofletes  :  Tclemachus  was  more  gen- 
tle ;  but  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  refilled 
all  confolation. 

While  the  princes  were  in  this  perplexity,  the  troops 
were  ftruck  with  confternation  j  and  the  camp  appeared 
like  a  houfe,  in  which  the  father  of  the  family,  the  fup- 
port  of  his  relations,  and  the  hope  of  his  children,  isjuft 
dead.  In  the  midft  of  this  diftrefs  and  dilbrder,  the  army 
was  fuddenly  alarmed  by  a  confufed  and  dreadful  noil'e, 
the  rattling  of  chariots,  the  clafli  of  arms,  the  neighing 
ot  horfes,  and  the  Cries  of  men  ;  fome  victorious,  and 
urging  the  llaughter }  fome  flying  and  terrified  j  fome 
wounded   and  dying.     The  duft  rofe,   as   in  a  whirl- 
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furrounded  the  camp  :  in  a  few  moments  this  duft  vva9 
mixed  with  a  thick  iinoke,  which  poUated  the  air,  and 
prevented  relpiration :  ibon  after  was  heard  a  hollow 
noife,  like  the  roaring  of  mount  ^tna,  when  her  fires 
are  lu-gcd  by  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops,  who  forge  thun- 
der for  the  father  of  the  gods  :  every  knee  trembled, 
and  everv  countenance  was  pale. 

Adralius,  vigilant  and  indefatigable,  had  furprifed 
the  allies  in  their  camp.  He  had  concealed  his  own 
march ;  and,  perfectly  acquainted  with  theirs,  he  had, 
with  incredible  expedition  and  labour,  marched  round  a 
mountain  of  veiy  difficult  accefs,  the  pafles  of  which 
had  been  fecured  by  the  allies.  Not  dreaming  that  he 
would  march  round  i",  and  knowing  that  the  defiles,  by 
which  alone  it  could  be  pafled,  were  in  their  hands  j  they 
not  only  imagined  themfelves  to  be  in  perfe6l  lecurity, 
but  had  formed  a  defign  to  march  through  thefe  defiles, 
and  fall  upon  their  enemy  behind  the  mountain,  when 
Ibme  auxiliaries,  which  they  expelled,  (liould  come  up. 

Of  this  defign  Adraftus,  who  fpared  no  money  to  dif- 
cover  the  fecrets  of  an  enemy,  had  gained  intelligence  j 
for  Neft;or  and  Philo6letes,  notwithiianding  their  wil- 
dom  and  experience,  were  not  fufiiciently  careful  to 
con-;eal  their  undertakings.  Neftor,  who  was  in  a  de- 
clining age,  took  too  much  pleafure  in  telling  what  he 
thought  would  procure  him  applaufe :  Philo61etes  was 
naturally  lefs  talkative  j  but  he  was  hafty  j  and  the 
flighteft:  provocation  would  betray  him  into  the  difco- 
very  of  what  he  had  determined  to  conceal  j  artful  peo- 
ple, therefore,  foon  found  the  way  to  unlock  his  breaft, 
and  get  poflefiion  of  whatever  it  contained  :  nothing 
more  was  neceflhry  than  to  make  him  angry  j  he  would 
then  lofe  all  command  of  himfelf,  exprei  s  his  refentment 
by  menaces,  and  boafi  that  he  had  certain  means  to 
accomplifli  his  purpofes  ;  if  this  was  ever  lb  flightly 
doubted,  he  would  immediately  diiclofe  his  proje(5l,  and 
give  \ip  the  deareft  fecret  of  his  heart.  Thus  did  this 
great  commander  refemble  a  cracked  vefiel,  which,  how- 
ever precious  its  materials,  fuffers  the  liquors  that  are 
entrufted  with  it  to  drain,  away.  Thofe 
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Thofe  who  had  been  corrupted  by  the  money  pf 
Adraftus,  did  not  fall  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
tiefs  both  of  Neftor  and  Philo6letes.  They  flattered 
Neftor  with  exceffive  and  peipetual  praile ;  they  related 
the  victories  he  had  vvoti,  and  expatiated  upon  his  fore- 
fight,  in  ecftafies  of  admiration.  On  the  other  fide,  they 
were  continually  laying  fnares  for  the  impatience  of 
Philot^etes;  they  talked  to  him  of  nothing  but  diffi- 
culties, erodes,  dangers,  incohveniencies,  and  irreme- 
diable miftakes  }  and  the  moment  his  natural  impetuofity 
was  moved,  his  vvlfdom  forfook  hlmj  and  he  was  no 
longer  the  fame  man. 

Telemachus,  notwithftanding  his  faults,  was  much 
better  qualified  to  keep  a  fecret :  he  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  fecrefy  by  his  misfortunes,  and  the  necefiity  he  had 
been  under  of  concealing  his  thoughts  from  the  fuitors 
of  Penelope,  even  in  his  infancy.  He  had  the  art  of 
keeping  a  fecret  without  faifhood,  ami  even  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  a  fecret  kept,  by  that  refcrved  and 
tnyfterious  air,  which  generally  diftinguifi'ies  dole  peo- 
ple. A  fecret  did  not  appear  to  lay  him  Under  the  leaft 
difticulty  or  reftraint ;  he  feemed  to  be  always  uncon- 
llrained,  ea(y,  and  open,  as  if  his  heart  were  upon  his  lips: 
he  laid  all  that  might  be  laid  fafely,  with  the  ut- 
moft  freedom  and  unconcern ;  but  he  knew,  with  the  ut- 
moft  pieclfion,  where  to  flop,  and  could,  without  the  leaft 
appearance  or  defign,  avoid  whatever  glanced,  however 
obliquely,  at  that  which  he  would  conceal.  His  heart, 
therefore,  was  wholly  unacceffible,  and  his  belt  friends 
knew  only  what  he  thought  was  neceflaiy  to  enable 
them  to  give  him  advice,  except  only  Mentor,  from 
whom  he  concealed  nothing.  In  other  friends,  he  placed 
different  degrees  of  confidence,  in'proportion  as  he  ex- 
perienced their  fidelity  and  wifdom. 

Telemachus  had  often  obferved,  that  the  refolutlons  of 
the  council  were  too  generally  known  in  the  camp  j  and 
had  complained  of  it  to  Neftor  and  Phlloftetes,  who  did 
not  treat  it  with  the  attention  it  defeiTed.  Old  men  are 
too  often  inflexible,  for  long  habit  fcarce  leaves  them  the 

power 
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power  of  choice.  The  faults  of  age  are  hopelefs :  as 
the  trunk  of  an  old  knotty  tree,  if  it  is  crooked,  muft 
be  crooked  for  ever  j  lb  men,  after  a  certain  age,  lofp 
their  pliancy,  and  become  fixed  in  habits,  which  have 
grown  old  with  tliem,  and  become,  as  it  were,  part 
of  their  conltitution.  They  are  fometimes  fcnfible  of 
thefe  habits  J  but,  at  the  fame  time,  are  alio  fenfible 
that  they  cannot  be  broken,  and  figh  over  the  infirmity 
in  vain  j  youth  is  the  only  feaibn,  in  which  human  na- 
ture can  be  corre6fed  j  and,  in  youth,  the  power  of  cor- 
rection is  without  limits. 

There  was  in  the  allied  army,  a  Dolopian,  whofe 
name  was  Eurymachus,  an  infinuating  1)  cophant,  wh« 
paid  his  court  to  all  the  princes,  and  could  accommodate 
himlelf  to  every  one's  talte  and  inclination.  His  inven- 
tion and  diligence  were  continually  upon  the  ftretch,  to 
render  himlelf  agreeable.  If  Eui-ymachus  might  be 
believed,  nothing  was  difficult :  if  his  advice  was  alked, 
he  guefled  immediately  what  anfwer  would  be  moll  plea- 
fing,  and  gave  it.  He  had  a  talent  at  humour,  which 
he  indulged,  in  raillery,  againlt  thofe  from  whom  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  j  but  to  others,  he  was  relpeftful 
and  comphifant  5  and  had  the  art  of  i-endering  iiattery 
fo  delicate,  that  the  moft  modell  received  it  without 
difguft.  He  was  grave  with  the  fober,  and  with  Uie 
jovial  he  was  gay :  he  could  affume  all  characters,  how- 
ever different,  with  equal  facility  j  men  of  fincerity,  ap- 
pear always  in  their  own  j  and  their  condu(5l,  being  re- 
gulated by  the  unalterable  laws  of  virtue,  is  fteady  and 
unifonnj  they  are,  therefore,  much  lefs  agreeable  to 
princes,  than  thofe  who  affimilate  themfelves  to  their 
predominant  paflions.  Eurymachus  had  confiderable 
militaiy  Ikill,  and  was  very  able  in  bufmefs  :  he  was  a 
foldier  of  fortune,  who  having  attached  himfelf  to  Neftor, 
had  entirely  gained  his  confidence  j  and  could,  by  flat- 
tering that  vanity  and  fondnefs  tor  praife  which  a  little 
fuliiea  the  lultre  of  his  character,  draw  out  of  hiin  what- 
ever he  wanted  to  know. 

Philo^etes,  though  he  never  tfulled  him,  was  not  kd 
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In  his  power  j  for,  in  him,  irrafcibiHty  and  impatience 
produced  the  fame  efteft,  that  an  ill  placed  confidence 
produced  in  Ncftor.  Eurymachus  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  conti-adi<5t  him  ;  for  when  once  he  was  provoked, 
all  his  kcrets  were  ciiicovered.  Ihis  man  had  been 
bribed,  with  large  lums  of  muney,  to  betray  the  coun- 
cils of  the  allies  to  Adraftus  j  who  had,  m  his  army,  a 
certain  number  of  choftn  men,  who  went  over  to  tfie  al- 
lies as  deferters,  and  came  back,  one  by  one,  with  in- 
telligence from  Eurymachus,  as  o.'ten  as  he  had  any 
thing  ot  importance  to  cornmunicate :  this  treacheiy  was 
praiStiied,  without  much  danger  of  dete6tion  j  for  thefe 
jneflengers  carried  no  letters,  and  therefore,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  be  feized,  nothing  was  found  upon  them,  that 
could  render  Eurymachus  fufpe6led.  Ever}-  proje6l  of 
the  allies,  therefore,  was  conftantly  defeated  by  Adraf- 
tus 5  for  an  enterprize  was  fcarcely  refolved  upon  in 
council,  before  the  Daunians  made  the  very  diipofitions, 
which  alone  could  prevent  its  fuccefs.  Teiemactius  was 
indefatigable  to  difcover  the  caufe  j  and  endeavoured  to 
put  Neilor  and  Philo6letes  upon  their  giiard,  by  alarm- 
ing their  fufpicion  j  but  his  care  was  ineffe6lual,  and 
their  blindnefsdeiperate. 

It  had  been  refolved,  in  council,  to  wait  for  a  confi- 
dcrable  reinforcement  that  was  expelled  j  and  a  hundred 
veflcls  were  difpatched  fecretly  by  night,  to  convey  thefe 
troops  from  that  part  of  the  coaft,  whither  they  had 
been  ordered  to  repair,  to  the  place  where  the  anny  was 
encamped,  with  greater  fpeed  and  facility  j  the  ground, 
over  which  they  would  otherwife  have  been  obliged  to 
march,  being  in  fome  places  very  difficult  to  pafs.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  thought  themfelves  in  perfe6\  fe- 
curity,  having  taken  pclTeHion  of  the  palfesof  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  which  was  a  pait  or  the  Appenine, 
moft  difficult  of  accefs.  The  camp  was  upon  the  banks 
pf  the  river  Galefus,  not  far  from  the  fea,  m  a  delight- 
ful country,  abounding  with  forage,  and  whatever  elfe 
was  neceliaiy  for  the  lubfiftence  of  the  army.  Adraftus 
\va>i  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  which  was  thought 
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jmpoflible  for  blm  to  pals  5  but  as  he  knew  the  allies  to 
be  then  weak,  that  a  large  1  einl'orcemeiit  was  expelled  to 
join  them,  that  veil'els  were  waiting  to  receive  them  on 
board,  and  that  diflention  and  animofity  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  army  by  the  quarrel  between  Teltmachus 
and  Phalanthus,  he  undertook  to  march  round  withoxit 
delay.  He  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  ad^ 
van.cing,  night  and  day,  along  the  borders  of  the  fea, 
through  ways  which  had  been  always  thought  impafli- 
bi£  :  thus  courage  and  labour  lurmount  all  obrtacles  5 
and.  to  thofe  who  can  dare  and  iliifer,  nothing  is  im- 
pofTible ;  and  thofe,  who  lluniberir.g  in  idlenefs  and 
timidity,  dream  that  eveiy  thing  is  impollible  that  ap- 
pears  to  bediflicult,delerve  to  be  lurpriled  and  fubdued. 

Adraftus  fell,  untxpeftedly,  upon  the  hundred  veflels 
or  the  allies,  at  break  of  day.  As  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  defence,  and  thofe  on  board  had  not  the  ieaft 
fufpicion  of  an  attack,  they  were  feized  without  re- 
fiftance,  and  fei-ved  to  tranijport  his  troops,  with  the 
greateft  expedition,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Galefus:  he 
then  proceeded,  without  delay,  up  the  river.  The  ad- 
vanced giiard  of  the  allies  on  that  fide,  believing  that 
thole  veifc'ls  brought  the  reinforcement  they  expected, 
received  them  with  Hiouts  of  joy  j  and  Adraftus  and  his 
men  got  on  ihore  before  tjiey  dlfcovered  the  miftake.  He 
tell  upon  them,  when  they  had  no  fufpicion  of  danger  j 
and  he  found  the  camp  open,  withovit  order,  without 
chief,  and  without  arms. 

The  quarter  of  the  camp  which  he  firft  attacked,  was 
that  of  theTarentincs  commanded  by  Phalanthus.  The 
D;iunians  entered  lb  fuddenly,  and  with  io  much  vigour, 
th.it  the  furprife  of  the  Lacedemonians  rendered  them 
incapable  ot  reliftance  ;  and  while  they  were  feeking 
their  arms,  with  a  confufion  that  made  them  embariafs 
and  impede  each  other,  Adraftus  fet  fire  to  the  camp, 
I'he  names  immediately  rofe  from  the  tents  to  the  fky  j 
and  the  noife  of  the  iire  was  like  that  of  a  torrent,  which 
roi's  over  a  whole  country,  bearing  down  trees  of  the 
dc-evvit  root,  and  iweeping  away  the  treafured  harvett 
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with  the  barn,  and  flocks  and  herds  with  the  fold  and 
the  ftall.  The  flames  were  driven  by  the  wind,  from 
tent  to  tent :  and  the  whole  camp  had  foon  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ancient  forefl,  which  fume  accidefital  ipark 
had  fet  on  Are. 

Phalanthus,  though  he  was  neareft  to  tlie  danger, 
could  apply  no  remedy.  He  law  that  all  his  troops  mult 
perifli  in  the  cojiflagration,  if  they  did  not  imuiediateiy 
abandon  the  camp  ;  yet  he  was  lenhble,  that  a  fudden  rt- 
treat  before  a  vi(!:l:orious  enemy,  might  produce  a  final 
and  a  fatal  dilbrder.  He  began,  however,  to  draw  up 
his  Lacedemonian  youth,  before  they  were  hall"  armed  : 
but  Adraftus  gave  hiiu  no  time  to  breathe  j  a  band  of 
expert  archers  killed  many  of  them  on  one  fide  :  and  a 
company  of  /lingers  threw  ftones  as  thick  as  hail  on  the 
other.  Adraflus  himfeh,  Iword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of" 
achofen  number  of  Daunians,  purfued  the  nigitivcs  by 
the  light  of  the  flames,  and  put  ail  that  efcaped  the  hrc 
to  the  Iword.  Blood  flowed  round  him  in  a  deluge  ; 
yet  he  was  ftill  infatiable  of  biood ;  his  fury  excecu^d 
that  of  lions  and  tigers,  when  they  tear  in  pieces  the 
ihepherd  with  the  flock.  The  troops  of  Phalantiius 
flood  torpid  in  defpair  j  death  appeared  before  them  like 
a  fpeftre  led  by  an  infernal  fury,  and  their  blood  fioze 
in  their  veins  j  their  Hmbs  would  no  longer  obey  theii- 
will,  and  their  trembling  knees  deprived  them  even  Cff 
the  hope  of  flight. 

Phalanthus,  v/hofe  faculties  were  in  fome  degree  roufed 
by  fliame  and  delpair,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven ;  he  faw  his  brother  Hippias  fall  at  his  feet,  un- 
der the  hand  of  Adraflus.  He  was  Itretched  upon  the 
«arth,  and  rolled  in  the  duft :  the  blood  guflied  from  a 
deep  wound  in  his  fide,  like  a  river }  his  eyes  doled 
againit  the  light  :  and  his  Ibu!,  furious  and  indignan'c, 
iHued  with  the  torrent  of  his  blood.  Phalanthus  him- 
felf,  covered  with  the  vital  eftufion  from  his  broUier's 
wound,  and  unable  to  aftord  him  iuccour,  was  inliantly 
furrouniied  by  a  crowd  of  enemies,  wiio  prefled  him  with 
all  their  power  j  his  /hield  was  pierced  by  a  thoufand  ar- 
rows. 
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^ows,  and  he  was  wounded  in  many  parts  of  his  body  j 
his  troops  fled,  and  without  a  pofTibility  of  being  brought         ,  i 
back  to  the  charge  :  and  the  gods  looked  down  upon  hisllv  'r^ 
fufferings  without  pity.  ^  . 
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Telemackus,  having  put  on  his  dt<vine  armour^  runs  fo 

the  ajjiflaiice  of  Phalanthus  :  he  kills  Ipkicles,  the  fon  of 
Adrajhis,  repulfes  the  njiBorious  enemy.,  and  ^-jjould  ha've 
pid  an  e7id  to  the  nvar,  if  a  tempefl  had  not  inter~oened, 
1'elcniachus  orders  the  'vjoimded  to  be  carried  off,  and  takes 
great  care  of  tbe?n,  particularly  of  Phalanthus ,  he  per- 
forms  the  fole-nmities  at  the  funeral  of  Hippi as  him f elf ,  and 
ha-Suig  collecled  his  afhes  in  a  golden  urn,  prefents  them  to 
his  brother, 

JUPITER,  fufi-ounded  by  the  celeftial  deities,  fui- 
veyed  the  flaughter  of  the  allies  from  the  fummit 
of  Olympus  :  and,  looking  into  futurity,  he  beheld  the 
chiefs,  whofe  thread  of  life  was  that  day  to  be  decided 
by  the  Fates.  Every  eye,  in  the  divine  aflembly,  was 
fixed  upon  the  coiintenance  of  Jupiter,  to  difcover  his 
will:  but  the  father  of  the  gods  and  men  thus  addrefl~ed 
them,  with  a  voice,  in  which  majefty  was  tempered 
with  fweetnefs.  **  You  fee  the  diftrefs  of  the  allies,  and 
*'  the  triumph  of  Adraftus  ;  but  the  fcene  is  deceitful :  the 
*'  profperity  and  honour  of  the  wicked  are  fhort;  thevic- 
*'  tory  of  Adraftus,  the  impious  and  perfidious,  fhall  not 
*'  be  complete.  The  allies  are  punilhed  by  this  misfor- 
**  tune,  only  that  they  may  correft  their  faults,  and  learn 
*'  better  to  conceal  their  councils  :  Minerva  is  preparing 
*'  new  laurels  for  Telemachus,  whom  fhe  delights  to 
**  honour.""  Jupiter  ceafed  to  fpeak,  and  the  gods  con^ 
tinued,  in  fdence,  to  behold  the  battle.  In 
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In  tlie  mean  time,  Ntllor  and  Philo-ftetes  rece'ivetl  art 
account,  that  one  part  of  the  camp  was  aheady  liurned, 
and  tht'  wind  was  ipreading  the  flames  to  the  reft  ;  that 
the  troops  were  in  dilbrderj  and  that  Phalanthus,  with 
his  Lacedemonians,  had  given  way.  At  this  dreadful 
InteUigence  they  ran  to  arms,  and  afTembled  the  leaders 
and  gave  orders  for  the  camp  to  be  immediately  abandon- 
ed, that  the  men  might  not  perifli  in  the  conflagration. 
Telemachus,  who  had  been  pining  with  inconfolabJe 
dejeftion,  forgot  his  anguifli  in  a  moment,  and  reuuned 
his  arms.  His  arms  were  the  gift  of  Minerva,  who  un- 
der the  figure  of  Mentor,  pretended  to  have  received  thera 
from  an  excellent  artificer  of  Salentum  3  but  they  were, 
indeed,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  who,  at  her  requeft,  had 
forged  them  in  the  finoaking  caverns  of  mount  JEtnz. 

Thefe  arms  had  a  polifli  likeglafs,  and  were  effulgent 
as  the  rays  of  the  fun.  On  the  cuirafs  was  the  reprelen- 
tatioH  of  Neptune  and  Pailas  dijputing,  wlilch  of  them 
fhould  give  name  to  a  rlfing  city.  Nepame  ftruck  the 
earth  with  his  trident,  and  a  horfe  fpiamg  out?.t  the  blew: 
his  eyes  had  the  appearance  of  living  fire,  and  the  foam 
ot  his  mouth  fparkled  like  light;  his  mane  floated  in  the 
wind ;  and  his  legs,  at  once  nervous  and  fupple,  played 
under  him  with  equal  agility  and  vigour,  his  motion 
could  not  be  reduced  to  any  pace  j  but  he  fecmed  to  bound 
along  with  a  fwiftnefs  and  elallicity  that  left  no  trace 
of  his  foot,  and  the  fpe^lator  could  fcarce  believe  but 
that  he  heard  him  neigh.  In  another  compartment, 
Minerva  appeared  to  be  giving  the  brsnch  of  an  olive, 
a  tree  of  her  own  planting,  to  the  irhabitants  of  her  ncv/ 
city:  the  branch,  with  itt,  fruit,  rcpreiented  that  plenty 
and  peace  which  vvildom  cannot  fail  to  prefer  before  the 
dilbrders  of  war,  of  whicli  the  horfe  was  an  enibltm. 
This  fimple  and  ufeful  gift,  decided  the  contefl;  in  fa- 
vour of  the  goddefs  ;  and  Athens,  the  pride  of  Greece, 
was  dlllingui/htd  by  her  name*.  Jilinerva  was  reprc- 
.fcnted  as  afll-mbling  rcund  her  the  liberal  arts,  luidcr 
the  fymbols  of  little  children  with  wings  j  they  appeared 
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to  fly  to  her  for  proteflion,  terrifit^d  at  the  brutal  fury 
oi'  Mars,  who  marks  his  way  with  defolation,  as  lambs 
gather  round  their  dam  at  the  light  of  a  hungry  wolfj 
who  has  already  opened  his  mouth  to  devour  them. 
The  goddefs,  with  a  look  of  difdain  and  anger,  con- 
founded, by  the  excellence  of  her  works,  the  prelump- 
tuous  folly  of  Arachne,  who  vied^with  her  in  the  labours 
of  the  loom :  Arachne  herfelf  was  not  to  be  feen  in  the 
piece  j  her  limbs  attenuated  and  disfigiu'ed,  and  her 
whole  form  changed  into  that  of  a  fpider.  At  a  little 
dillance,  Minerva  was  again  reprefented  as  giving  coun- 
fel  to  Jupiter,  when  the  giants  made  war  upon  heaven^ 
and  encouraging  the  inferior  deities  in  their  terror  and 
conlteiTiation.  She  was  alfo  reprefented,  with  her  fpea:r 
and  osgis,  xipon  the  borders  of  Simois  and  Scamander, 
leading  Ulyfles  by  the  hand,  animating  the  flying  Greeks 
with  new  courage,  and  fuftaining  them  againft  the  heroes 
of  Troy,  and  the  prowefs  even  of  Heftor  himfelf.  She 
was  laft  reprefented,  as  introducing  UlyflTes,  into  the  fatal 
machine,  by  which,  in  one  night,  the  whole  empire  of 
Priam  was  iiib verted. 

Another  part  of  the  fliield  reprefented  Ceres  in  the 
fruitful  plains  of  Enna,  the  centre  of  Sicily.  The  god- 
defs appeared  to  be  colle6ling  together  a  fcattered  mul- 
titude, who  were  feeking  fubfillence  by  the  chafe,  or  ga- 
thering up  the  wild  fruit  that  fell  from  the  trees.  To 
thefe  ignorant  barbarians  flie  feemed  to  teach  the  art  of 
meliorating  the  earth,  and  deriving  fuftenance  from  Its 
fertility.  She  prefented  them  a  plough,  and  fliewed  them 
how  oxen  were  to  be  yoked  :  the  earth  was  then  feen  to 
part  in  furrows  under  the  fliare,  and  a  golden  harvefl: 
waved  upon  the  plain  :  the  reaper  put  in  his  fickle,  and 
was  rewarded  for  all  his  labour.  Steel,  which  in  other 
places  was  devoted  to  works  of  deftru6lIon,  was  here 
employed  only  to  produce  plenty,  and  provide  for  de- 
light. The  nymphs  of  the  meadows,  crowned  with 
flowers,  were  dancing  on  the  borders  of  a  river,  with  a 
grove  not  far  diftant:  Pan  gave  the  mufic  of  his  pipej 
and  the  fauns  and  fatyrs  were  fccn  frolicing  togetlier, 
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in  a  lefs  confpicuous  porticn  of  the  ccmpartmcnt.  Bac- 
chus was  alio  reprelcntecl  ci  owned  with  ivy,  leaning 
with  one  hand  on  his  thyrhs,  iind  holding  a  branch  cfa 
vine,  laden  with  grapes,  in  the  other.  The  beauty  of 
the  god  was  effeminate,  but  n-iinjj;led  with  Ibmething 
noble,  impairioned,  and  languifliing,  that  cannot  be  ex- 
prefTcd.  Ke  appeared  upon  the  fir. eld  as  he  did  to  the 
unfortunate  Ariadne,  when  he  found  her  alone,  ibr- 
laken,  and  ovei-whelmed  with  grief,  a  ftranger  upon  a 
foreign  fliore. 

Numbers  of  people  were  feen  crowding  from  all  parts  : 
old  men  canying  the  firft  fruits  of  their  labour  as  sn  of- 
fering to  the  gods }  young  men  returnmg  weaiy  ivith 
the  labour  of  the  day,  to  their  wives,  who  were  co-iiC  out 
to  meet  them,  leading  their  childi-en  in  their  hantls,  and 
interiiipting  their  walk  with  carefies.  There  weie  alio 
fliephads,  ibme  of  whom  appeared  to  be  Tinging,  while 
otliers  danced  to  the  mulic  of  the  reed.  The  wiiolc  was 
a  reprefentation  of  peace,  plenty,  and  delight:  every 
thing  was  fmiling  and  happy,  wolves  were  fporting 
with  flieep,  in  the  paltures  j  and  the  lion  and  tiger, 
quitting  their  ferocity,  grazed  peaceably  with  the  lamb ; 
k  fliepherd,  that  was  itill  a  child,  led  them,  obedient  to 
his  crook,  in  one  flock,  and  imagination  rccrdled  the 
plcafures  of  the  golden  age. 

Telemachus,  having  put  on  this  divine  ai-mour,  took, 
Inftead  of  his  own  lliield,  the  dreadful  ?egis  of  Minerva, 
which  had  been  lent  him  by  Iris,  the  ipeedy  mellenger 
of  the  gods.  Iris  had,  unperceived,  taken  away  his 
/hitld  ;  and  had  left,  in  its  ftead,  this  aeo-is,  at  tlie  fight, 
of  which  the  gods  themfelves  are  imprellcd  with  dread. 

When  he  was  thus  armed,  he  ran  out  of  the  camp  to 
avoid  the  flames  ;  and  called  to  him  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  army  j  he  called  with  a  voice  that  reftorcd  th^-  cou- 
rage they  had  loll,  and  his  eyes  fparklcd  with  a  brlght- 
nels  that  was  more  than  human.  His  a!pe6l  was  placid, 
and  his  manner  eafy  and  compofcd  :  he  gave  or^Urrs  with 
th.e  lame  quiet  attention,  as  that  of  an  old  man,  who  re- 
gulates his  fimily,  and  inftrufls  hii  children ;  but  in 
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aclion,  he  was  fuddeii  and  impetuous ;  lie  reftmblcd  a 
turrent,  which  not  only  rolls  on  its  own  waves  with  ine- 
iiici'ole  rapidy,  but  cairies  with  it  the  iKavicll  vefTel  that 
floats  upon  ins  iurface. 

Phiil)^:teteG  :!nd  Neftor,  the  chiefs  or  the  Mandmians, 
and  the  leaders  of  other  nations,  felt  themlelves  influ- 
enced by  a}i  irrtliilibie  authority:  age  appeared  to  be  no 
longer  confcious  of  experience  j  and  every  connn;mdei' 
letmed  to  give  up  implicitly  all  pretenfions  to  counfel  and 
wiidojn  :  even  j^aloufy,  a  paflion  lb  natural  to  man,  wasJ 
llifpeixied  5  evcrr-f  tor.gue  was  filent,  and  every  eye  wa^j 
iixcd  with  admiration  upon  Teleni"chus:  all  Itand  ready 
to  obey  him  wilhouc  reflexion,  as  if  tliey  had  always 
bern  under  his  comniand.  He  advanced  to  an  eminence, 
from  which  the  difpciition  of  the  enemy  might  be  dif- 
coveredj  and,  ::t  the  firH  glance,  he  law,  that  not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lolt :  that  the  burning  the  camp  ha<l 
thrown  the  Daunians  Into  diforder  :  and  that  they  might 
row  be  unpriied  in  their  turn.  He,  therefore,  tocka 
circuit  with  the  utmcft  expedition,  ioiiowed  by  the  molt 
experienced  commanders,  and  fell  upon  them  in  the  rear, 
when  they  believed  the  whole  army  of  the  allies  to  be 
furrcunded  by  the  conflagration. 

This  unex>vc6lcd  attack  threw  them  Into  confuficn  ; 
and  they  fell  under  the  hands  of  Teleniachus,  as  leaves 
fall  from  the  trees  In  the  declining  year,  when  tlie  north- 
ern tempeif,  the  harbir.ger  of  winter,  makes  the  veterans 
of  the  ioreil:  groan,  and  bends  the  branches  to  the  trunk. 
Tekmachus  lirewed  the  earth  with  the  viflim  of  his 
prcwels,  and  his  Ipear  pierced  the  heart  of  Iphlcles,  the 
youngelt  fo!i  of  Adralhis ;  Iphiclcs  ralhly  prefenteA  him- 
feif  before  him  in  battle,  to  preferve  the  life  of  his  father, 
v/hom  Telejnachus  v/as  about  to  attack  by  furpriie, 
Telemachus  and  Iphlclcs  v/ere  equal  In  beauty,  vigour, 
dexterity  and  courage  :  they  were  of  the  fame  ftature, 
had  the  fame  fweetnefs  of  dllrofitlon,  and  were  both 
tenderly  beloved  by  their  parents  ;  but  Iphlcles  tell  like 
a-liowcr  In  the  field,  which,  In  the  full  pride  of  its  beau- 
•;■',  ib  cvit  down  by  tlu-t  fey  the  of  the  iii'JV/er,     Telem-=i- 
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cluis  then  overthrew  Euphorion,  the  moft  celebrated  of 
all  the  Lydians  that  cami;  i'rom  EtRiria  ;  and  his  I'wcrd  at 
lall  pierced  the  breall  of  Cleomencs,  who  had  j\ill  plight- 
ed his  faith  in  marriage,  and  had  proniifed  rich  fpciis 
to  the  wife  whom  he  was  deilined  to  fet  no  more. 

Adrallus  beheld  the  fall  of  his  fon  and  of  [v.s  captains, 
and  faw  his  vidloiy  wrelled  from  him  when  lie  thought 
it  fccure,  in  a  traniport  of  rage,  which  Hiook  him  like 
the  hand  of  death.  Phalanthus,  alinoll  proltrate  at  his 
feet,  was  like  a  vi<5lim,  wounded  but  not  flain,  that  ftarfs 
from  the  facred  kr.ife,  and  flies  terrified  from  the  altar  j 
in  one  moment  more,  his  life  would  have  been  the  prize 
of  Adrallus.  But  in  this  crifis  ot  his  fate,  he  heard  the 
fhout  of  Telemachus,  rufning  to  his  affiftance,  and  look- 
ed upward  j  his  life  was  now  given  him  back,  and  tlie 
cloud  which  was  letting  over  his  eyes  vaniflied.  The 
Daunians,  alarmed  at  this  unexptftcd  attack,  abandoned 
Phalanthus,  to  reprels  a  more  iormidable  enemy  j  and 
Adraftus  was  ftung  with  new  rage,  like  a  tiger,  I'rom 
whom  the  fhepherds,  with  united  force,  fnatch  the  prey 
that  he  was  ready  to  devour.  Telemachus  fought  him 
in  the  throng,  and  would  have  fiuilhed  the  war  at  a 
ftroke,  by  delivering  the  allies  from  their  implacable 
enemy  :  but  Jupiter  would  not  voucJifare  him  fo  Hid- 
den and  eafy  avi6lory  :  and  even  Minerva,  that  he  might 
better  learn  to  govern,  was  willing  that  he  fiiouid  k-nger 
continue  to  futfer.  The  impious  Adraftus,  therefore, 
was  preferved  by  the  father  of  the  gods,  that  Telema- 
chus might  acquii-e  new  virtue,  and  be  diftinguiflied  by 
greater  gloiy.  A  thick  cloud  was  interpojed,  by  Ju- 
piter, between  the  Daunians  and  their  enemies  j  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  declared  in  thunders,  that  fliook  the 
plain,  and  threatened  to  crufh  the  reptiles  of  the  earth 
under  the  ruins  ot  Olympus;  the  lightning  divided  the 
firmament  from  pole  to  pole  ;  and  the  light,  which,  this 
moment,  dazzled  the  eye,  left  it,  t!ie  next,  in  total  dark- 
ncfs  J  an  impetuous  ihower  that  immetl lately  followed, 
contributed  to  leparite  the  two  armies. 

Adraftuii  availed  liijnxlf  of  the  lliccour  of  the  gods, 
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without  any  tecret  acknowledgment  of  their  power  j  an 
jairancir  of  ingratitude:,  vvhxh  made  him  worthy  of  more 
%nal  vengeance !  He  poileiVed  hiinltif  ot  a  lituation, 
between  the  ruins  of  the  casnp  and  a  morafs  whicir  ex- 
tended to  the  river,  with  fuch  promptnefs  and  expe- 
dition, as  made  even  his  retreat  an  honour}  and  at 
once  fhewcd  his  readinefs  of  expedients,  and  perfe6l 
poli'dhon  of  himlelf.  The  alUes  animated  by  Telema- 
chus,  ihouid  have  purJlied  hinij  bathe  efcaped,  by  fa- 
vour of  the  llurm,  like  a  bird  from  the  {hare  of  the  fowler. 

The  allies  had  nov»^  nothing  to  do,  but  to  return  to 
the  camp,  and  repair  the  damage  it  had  fuifered  :  but 
the  fcene,  as  they  entered  it,  exhibited  the  miieries  of 
v,':ii-  in  their  utmoft  horror.  The  hck  and  wounded,  not 
having  itrength  to  quit  their  tents,  became  a  prey  to  the 
fiames  ;  and  many  that  appeared  to  be  half  burnt,  were 
ft  ill  able  to  exprefs  their  mii'exy  in  a  plaintive  and  dying 
Voice,  calling  upon  the  gods,  and  looking  upv/ard.  At 
tlic'ie  lights,  and  thefe  founds,  Telemachus  was  pierced 
to  thelieait,  and  burlt  into  tears  :  he  was  feized,  at  once, 
with  horror  and  companion  j  and  involuntarily  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  objects  whic!\  he  trembled  to  behold  j 
wretches,  whole  death  V7as  inevitable,  but  painful  and 
flew  j  whole  bodies,  in  part  devoured  by  the  hre,  had  the 
appearance  of  the  fieOi  of  a  vi£lim  that  is  burnt  upon  the 
aliar,  aixl  mixes  the  lavour  of  facrifices  with  the  air. 

'*  Alas  !"  f;ild  Telemachus,  "  how  va^-ious,  and  how 
*•  dreadful,  are  the  miferies  of  war!  What  horrid  infa- 
"  tuation  impels  mankiixi !  their  days  on  the  earth  are 
"  i'cw,  and  thofe  few  are  evil;  why  then  fliculd  they 
*^  precipitate  death,  which  is  already  near  ?  Why  flioukl 
**  they  add  bitternefs  to  life,  that  is  already  bitter? 
•'  Ail  n^.en  are  brothers,  and  yet  they  hunt  each  other 
"  as  prey.  The  wild  beafts  of  the  defart  are  lefs  cmel : 
■•<  lions  vsrage  not  war  againft  lions  ;  and,  to  the  tiger, 
"  the  tig-er  is  peaceable  ;  t:ie  only  objeSls  of  their  fero- 
''  city  are  animab  of  a  diiVcreut  i'pecies  j  man  does,  irr 
''  opp.^ii".ion  to  his  reafon,  what,  by  animals  that  are 
*'  Without  reafon,  is  never  done.     And  for  what  are 
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«'  thefe  wars  undertrxken  ?  Is  there  not  land  enough  In 
*'  the  world,  for  every  man  to  :ippropriate  more  th?.n  he 
*'  can  cultivate  ?  Are  there  not  delarts,  which  he  whole 
*<  race  could  never  people  ?  What  then  is  the  motive  to 
*'  war?  Some  tyrant  fighs  for  a  new  apdlntion;  he 
"  would  be  called  a  conqueror  j  and,  foi  this,  ho  k'ndles 
*<  a  flame  that  deiblates  the  earth.  Thus  a  wretched 
*'  individual,  who  would  not  have  been  born  but  for  the 
«'  anger  of  the  gods,  bmtally  iacrificc^  his  fpecies  to  his 
*'  vanity  :  ruin  muft  fpread,  blood  mult  ficv,  fire  muft 
<*  conlume,  and  he  who  t.fcapes  from  the  fiamtis  and 
<'  the  fword,  muft  perifla  by  tamine  with  yet  more  an- 
*'  guifli  and  horror :  that  one  man,  to  whom  the  mifery 
**  of  a  world  is  fport,  may,  from  this  general  dellruc- 
*'  tion,  obtain  a  fanciful  poffeflion  of  what  he  calls  glf^ry: 
*'  how  vile  the  peiverfion  of  fo  facred  a  name!  how 
*'  worthy,  above  all  otheis,  of  indignation  and  con- 
*'  tempt,  thofe  who  have  fo  far  forgotten  humanity  ! 
*'  Let  thofe  who  fancy  they  are  Demi  Gods,  henccibrth 
<'  remember  that  they  are  lels  than  men  5  and  let  eveiy 
"  fucceeding  age,  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  admired, 
*'  hold  them  in  execration.  With  what  caution  fnould 
"  princes  undertake  a  war!  Wars,  indeed,  ought  al- 
**  ways  to  be  juft  :  but  that  is  notfufficient  5  they  ought, 
*•  alfo,  to  be  neceflary  to  the  general  good.  The  blood 
*'  of  a  nation  ought  never  to  be  flied,  except  for  its  own 
*'  prefervation  in  the  utmoil  extremity.  But  the  perfi- 
**  dious  counfels  of  flattery,  falle  notions  of  glory, 
*'  groundlefs  jcaloufies,  infatiabl.  ambition,  difguifed 
<<  under  fpeclous  appearances,  and  connexions  inien- 
'*  fibly  fonued,  leldom  fail  to  engage  princes  in  a  war, 
**  which  renders  them  unhappy ;  in  which  every  thing 
*'  is  put  in  hazard  without  neceluty  j  and  wliich  pro- 
**  duces  as  much  miichicf  to  their  fubjcfts,  as  to  their 
*'  enemies."  Such  were  the  reficclions  of  Tclema- 
,  chus.  But  he  did  not  content  himielfwiih  deploring  tiie 
evils  of  war }  he  endeavoured  to  m.tig^U  them.  He 
went  hinUelf  from  tent  to  tent,  adording  to  the  fick, 
and  evea  to  the  dying,  fuch  affiftaiice  and  comfort  as 
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they  covild  receive  j  he  diftrlbuted  among  them  not 
only  medicine,  but  money  :  lie  luothed  and  conibled 
them  by  exprclTions  of  tendeinels  and  fricndfhip,  and 
ftnt  others  on  tlie  fame  errand  to  thofe  whom  he  could 
not  vifit  himftlf. 

Among  the  Cretans  that  had  accompanied  him  from 
Salentum,  were  two  old  men,  whofe  names  were  Trau- 
matcphiius  and  Nolbphugus.  Traumatophilus  had 
been  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  with  Itlomeneus,  and  had 
learned  the  art  of  healing  wounds  from  the  fons  of  ^f- 
ctilapius.  He  poured  into  the  deepeil  and  moft  ma- 
lignant lores,  an  odoriferous  liquor,  which  removed  the 
dead  and  mortified  fiefli,  without  the  alliftance  of  the 
knife,  and  facihtated  the  formation  of  a  new  fubilance, 
of  a  lairer  and  better  texture  than  the  firft.  Nofophugus 
had  never  f^cn  the  fonsof  ^iculapius,  but,  by  the  aihft- 
ance  ot  Merion,  he  had  procured  a  facred  and  mylterious 
book,  which  was  written  by  u^fculapius  for  their  in- 
ftiu^lion.  Nolophugus  was  alio  beloved  by  the  gods  j 
he  had  compcied  hymns  in  honour  of  the  offspring  of 
Latcna  ;  anci  he  offered,  eveiy  day,  a  lamb,  white  and 
fpotlefs,  to  Apollo,  by  whom  he  was  frequently  infpired. 

As  foon  as  he  faw  the  fick,  he  knew,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eyes,  the  colour  of  the  Ikln,  the  temperament 
of  the  body,  ana  the  Hate  of  refpiration,  v/hat  was  the 
caufeof  the  di'^rafe.  Sometimes  he  adiuinillered  medi- 
cines, that  operated  by  perlpiration ;  and  the  fuccefs 
ihewed  iiow  nmch  the  increaie  or  cilminution  of  that  i'e- 
cretion,  can  influence  the  meclianiii-n  of  the  body,  for  its 
hurt  or  advantage.  To  tliofe  that  were  languifliing  un- 
der a  gradual  decay,  he  gave  Infufions  of  certain  fahitaiy 
herbs,  that  by  degi-ees  fortified  the  noble  parts,  and  by 
purifying  the  blood,  broiight  back  the  vigour  and  frefh- 
nefs  of  youth.  But  he  frequently  declared,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  criminal  excefles,  and  idle  fears,  there  would  be 
but  little  employment  fcr  the  phyfician.  "  The  number 
<«  of  difeafes,"  fays  he,  «'  is  a  difgrace  to  mankind  j 
<«  for  virtue  protluces  health.  Intemperance  converts 
««  the  very  food  that  flioiiid  fbflam  life,  into  a  poifoa 
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•'  that  deftroys  itj  and  plfalure,  indulged  to  excefs, 
*'  Shortens  our  days  more  than  they  can  be  Itngthened  by 
*'  meuichie.  The  poor  are  more  rarely  fick  tor  want  ot 
*<  nouriflmient,  than  the  rich  by  taking  too  much:  high 
"  iealbn^id  meats,  that  llimulate  app;;Lite  after  nature  is 
*'  fufficed,  are  rather  poilon  than  food.  Medicines  them- 
*<  lelves  ofFer  violence  to  nature  :  and  fi^ould  never  l)e 
*'  uicd,  but  in  the  motl  prtiiing  neceility.  The  great 
*'  remedy,  which  is  always  innocent,  and  always  uietul, 
*'  is  temperance,  a  moderate  ule  of  pltafure,  tranquillity 
*'  of  mind,  and  exerciie  of  the  body  :  thefe  produce  a  pure 
♦  '  and  well  tempered  blood,  and  throw  off  luperiluous 
**  humours  that  would  cornipt  it.""  Thus  was  Noib- 
phugus  yet  lei's  honoured  for  the  medicine  by  which  he 
.cured  dileafes,  than  for  the  rules  heprefcribed  to  prevent 
them,  and  render  medicine  unntccfl'ary. 

Thefe  excellent  perfons  were  lent,  by  Telemachus,  to 
vlfit  the  fick  of  the  anrty  :  man)'-  of  whom  they  icco- 
vered  by  their  remedies,  but  yet  more  by  the  caie  v  hich 
they  took  to  have  them  properly  attended,  to  keep  their 
perfons  clean,  and  the  air  about  them  piu-ej  at  the  ian-e 
time  confining  the  convalescent  to  an  exa£l  regimenjas  well 
with  refpc6t  to  the  quality,  as  the  quantity  of  their  food. 
Ths  foldiers,  touched  with  graiitude  at  this  feaibna- 
bje  and  important  relief,  gave  thanks  to  the  go<.!s,  i'l  r 
having  fent  Teleniachus  among  them:  "He  is  not,"' 
fa  id  they,  "  a  mere  mortal  like  ourfelvos  :  he  is  ceita';::- 
**  ly  ibme  beneficent  deity,  in  a  humsn  fhape;  or,  if  l.e 
**  is,  indeed,  a  mortal,  f.e  bears  lefs  resemblance  to  the 
"  rell  of  men,  than  to  the  gods.  He  is  an  inhabitant  of 
"  the  e;irth,  only  todifivilegooJ  :  lus  afrabiiitv  and  be- 
*•  nevolcnce  recommend  him  (till  mere  than  his  valour. 
**  O  !  that  we  might  have  hlni  lor  cur  king!  but  the 
*'  gods  rdcrve  hi)n,  f <  r  icivie  more  favcmed  and  hap- 
*'  py  people  i  among  whom  ti^ey  ueilgn  to  rtllore  the 
**  gnldtn  age  !"■" 

Theie  encomiums  were  overheard  by  Telemachus, 
while  he  was  going  about  the  cjmp  in  the  night,  to  gv.ai  cl 
againftthe  ftratagems  of  Adralms^  and,  therefore/ could 
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not  be  rurpe(?l;ed  of  flattery,  like  thofe  which  defigiiing 
lycophauts  often  beftow  upon  princes  to  their  face  ;  in- 
iblently  prefuming,  that  they  have  neither  ir-odefty  nor 
dtHcacy  ;  and  that  nothing  more  is  necefTary  to  lecure 
their  favour,  than  to  load  them  with  extravagant  prail'e. 
To  Telemachus,  that  only  was  pleaiing  which  was  .true  : 
he  could  bear  no  piaife  but  that,  which,  being  given 
when  he  was  li.ippofed  to  be  abfcnt,  he  might  reafonably 
conclude  to  be  jull.  To  fuch  praife,  he  was  not  infen- 
fible :  but  tailed  the  pure  and  ferene  delight,  which  the 
gods  have  decreed  alone  to  virtue,  and  which  vice  can 
neither  enjoy  nor  conceive.  He  did  not,  however,  give 
himfelf  up  to  this  pleafure  :  his  faults  immediately  ruihed 
into  his  mind  j  he  remembered  his  exceffive  regard  for 
himfelf,  and  indifference  to  others  j  he  felt  a  fecret  fliame, 
at  having  received,  from  nature,  a  difpofition  which 
made  him  appear  to  want  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and 
he  referred  to  Minerva  all  the  praife  that  he  had  re- 
ceived, as  having  grafted  excellence  upon  him,  which 
he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  appropriate  to  himfelf. 
*'  It  is  thy  bounty,"  faid  he,  "  O  goddei's'  v>/hich  has 
*'  given  me  Mentor,  to  fill  my  mind  with  knowledge, 
*'  and  correal  the  infirmities  of  my  nature.  Thou  haft 
"  vouch fafed  me  wiiilorn,  to  profit  by  my  faults,  and 
*'  miftrull  myii;lf.  It  is  thy  power  that  reftrains  the 
"  impctuofity  of  my  paflions ;  and  the  pleafure  that  I 
*'  feel  in  comforting  the  affli(51:ed,  is  tliy  gift.  Men 
^'  would  hate  me  but  for  tbee :  and  without  thee,  I 
*'  fiiouid  deferve  hatred :  I  fhould  be  guilty  of  irrepara-  ij* 
*'  ble  iaults  ;  and  refemble  an  infant,  who,  not  conlcious  ^'i'*^ 
''  of  its  own  weakneis,  quits  the  iide  of  its  mother,  and 
"  falls  at  the  next  Ifep."" 

Nellor  and  Philoftetes  were  aftonifhed,  to  iee  Telema- 
chus fo  affable,  fo  attentive  to  oblige,  fo  ready  to  fupply 
the  wants  of  others,  and  fo  diligent  to  prevent  them. 
They  were  ifiiick  with  the  difference  of  his  behaviour, 
but  ccuid  not  conceive  the  caufe:  and  what  furpriled 
them  moft  was,  the  care  that  he  took  about  the  luneral 
©f  Hippias.  He  went  himfelf  and  drew  the  body,  bloody 
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and  dlsfigurccl,  from  the  fpot  where  It  lay  hidden  undef 
a  heap  or  the  flain  ;  hewiis  touched  with  a  pious  ibrrow  j 
and  wept  over  it :  "  O  mighty  ihade!"  laid  he,  "  thou 
**  art  novr  ignorant  of  my  reverence  for  thy  valour. 
**  Thy  hiughtinefs,  indeed,  provoked  me  j  but  thy  fault 
"  was  from  the  ardour  of  youth :  alas !  I  know  but 
*'  too  well,  how  much  youth  has  need  ot  pardon. 
"  We  were  in  the  way  to  be  united  by  iriendlhip  :  O 
*'  why  iiave  the  gods  fnatchcd  tliee  from  me,  betore  I 
"  had  an  opportunity  to  compel  thy  elteem  !" 

Telemachus  caufed  the  body  to  be  waftied  with  odori- 
ferous liquors}  and,  by  his  orders,  a  funeral  pile  was 
prepared.  The  lofty  pines  groaned  under  the  Itiokes  oi 
the  axe  5  and,  as  they  fell,  rolled  down  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain.  Oaks,  thofe  ancient  children  of  the  earth, 
which  feemed  to  threaten  heaven,  and  elms  and  poplars 
adorned  with  thick  foliage  of  vivid-green,  with  the 
fpreading  beach,  the  glory  of  the  foreit,  ftrewed  the 
borders  of  the  river  Galefus  ;  and  a  pile  was  there  raifed, 
with  fuch  order,  that  it  relembled  a  regular  building  : 
the  flam.e  began  to  fparkle  among  the  wood,  and  the 
cloud  of  1  moke  afcended  in  volumes  to  the  Iky. 

The  Lacedemonians  advanced  with  a  How  and  mourn- 
ful pace,  holding  their  lances  reverfed,  and  fixing  their 
eyes  upon  the  ground :  the  ferocity  of  their  countenances 
was  fortenedinto  grief  j  and  tlie  filent  tear  dropt,  unbid- 
den, from  their  eyes,  Thefe  Lacedemonians  were  fol- 
lowed by  Phericides,  an  old  man,  yet  Id's  depreiled  by 
the  weight  of  years,  than  by  Ibrrow  to  have  furvived 
Hippias,  whom  he  had  educated  from  his  earlieft  youth. 
He  railed  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  that  were  drowned  in 
tears,  to  heaven :  fmce  the  death  of  Hippias,  he  had  re- 
fuied  to  eat,  and  the  lenient  hand  of  llecp  had  not  once 
cloied  his  eyes,  or  fulpended  the  anguilh  of  his  mind.  He 
walked  on  with  trembling  lleps,  implicitly  following  the 
crowd,  and  fcarce  knowing  whither  he  went :  his  heart 
was  too  full  for  fpeech ;  and  his  filence  was  that  of  de- 
jection and  defpair:  but  when  he  faw  the  pile  kindled,  a 
fuddeu  tranlport  fcwed  him,  and  \k  cried  out,  *'  O  Hip- 
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"  pias,  Hlpplas!  I  fiiaJl  lee  thee  no  more.  HIppias 
**  is  dead)  and  I  am  ftill  living.  O  my  dear  Hippias  ! 
**  It  was  I  that  taught  thee,  cruel  and  unrelenting  j  it 
**  was  I  that  taught  thee  the  contempt  of  deatli.  I 
*'  hoped,  that  my  dying  ej'es  would  have  been  clofed  by 
*'  thy  hand  j  and  that  I  fliould  have  breathed  the  lall 
*'  breath  in  thy  bofom.  Ye  have  prolonged  my  life,  ye 
'*  gods  !  in  your  difpleallire,  that  I  might  fee  the  life  of 
<*  Hippias  at  an  end. — O  my  child,  thou  dear  obje6l  of 
*'  my  care  and  hope,  I  fliall  fee  thee  no  more  !  But  I 
*«  fliall  fee  thy  mother,  who,  dying  of  grief,  will  re- 
<'  proach  me  with  thy  death  j  and  I  lliall  fee  thy  wife, 
*'  fading  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  agonized  with  de- 
*'  fpair  and  forrow,  of  which  I  am  the  caufe !  O  call 
*'  me  from  thefe  fcenes,  to  the  borders  of  the  Styx, 
*'  which  have  received  thy  fliade  :  the  light  is  hateful 
**  to  my  e)-es  ;  and  there  is  none  but  thee,  whom  I 
**  defire  to  behold  !  I  live,  O  my  dear  Hippias !  only 
'*  to  pay  the  laft  duty  to  thy  aflies."" 

The  body  of  the  hero  appeared  ftretched  upon  a  bier, 
that  was  decorated  with  purple  and  gold.  His  eyes 
were  extinguiflied  in  death  }  but  his  beauty  was  not  to- 
tally effaced,  nor  had  the  graces  faded  wholly  from  his 
countenance,  however  pale.  Around  his  neck,  that 
was  whiter  than  fnow,  but  reclined  upon  the  flioulder, 
floated  his  long  black  hair,  ftill  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  Atys  or  Ganymede,  but  in  a  few  moments  to  be  re- 
duced to  aflies  :  and  on  his  fide  appeared  the  wound, 
through  which,  iflliing  with  the  torrent  of  his  blood, 
his  ipirit  had  been  difmifi'ed  to  the  gloomy  regions  of 
the  dead. 

Tciemachus  followed  the  body  forrowful  and  de- 
je(5led,  and  fcattered  flowers  upon  it :  and  when  it  was 
laid  upon  the  pile,  he  could  not  fee  the  flames  catch  the 
linen  that  was  wrapped  about  it,  without  again  burll- 
ing  into  tears  :  "  Farewel,"  faidhe,  "  O  magnanimous 
*'  youth,  for  I  muft  not  prefume  to  call  thee  friend. 
**  Let  thy  fliade  be  appeafed,  fince  thy  glory  Is  full, 
**  and  my  envy  is  precluded  only  by  my  love.     Thou 
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'«  art  delivered  from  the  miieries  tliat  we  continue  io 
"  luffcr ;  and  haft  entered  a  better  region,  by  the  nioft 
*'  glorious  padi!  How  happy  fhonld  I  be  to  follow  thee 
*'  by  the  fume  way  !  May  the  Styx  yield  a  paflage  to 
*'  thy  Ihade,  and  the  fields  of  Elyhum  lie  open  before 
*'  thee :  may  thy  name  be  prel'erved,  with  honour,  to 
**  the  lateft  generation  j  and  thy  afhes  relt,  for  ever, 
**  in  peace  !" 

As  ibon  as  Telemachus,  who  had  uttered  thefe  words 
in  a  broken  and  interrupted  voice,  was  filent,  the  whole 
army  lent  up  a  general  cry  :  the  fate  of  Hippias,  whofe 
exploits  they  recounted,  melted  them  into  tsndeniefs  j 
and  grief  at  once  revived  his  good  qualities,  and  buried, 
in  oblivion,  all  the  failings  which  the  impetuofity  of 
youth,  and  a  bad  education,  had  concurred  to  produce. 
They  were,  however,  yet  more  touched  by  the  tender 
fentiments  of  Teleniachus  :  *'  Is  this,"  faid  they,  "  the 
*'  young  Greek  that  was  fo  proud,  fo  contemptuous, 
*'  and  intractable?  he  is  now  affable,  humane,  and 
*'  tender.  Minerva,  who  has  diftinguiflied  his  father 
*^  by  her  favour,  is  alfo,  certainly,  propitious  to  him. 
"  She  has,  undoubtedly,  beftowed  upon  him,  the  moft 
"  valuable  gift  which  the  gods  themfelves  can  beftow 
"  upon  man;  a  heart  that  is  at  once  replete  with 
*'  wilclom,  and  fcnfible  to  friendfhip." 

The  body  was  now  confumed  by  the  flames  ;  and 
Telemachus  himfelf  Iprinkled  the  ftill  fmoaking  allies 
with  water,  which  gunis  and  fpices  had  perfumed  :  he 
then  depofited  them  in  a  golden  urn,  which  he  crowned 
with  flowers;  and  he  carried  the  urn  to  Phalanthus. 
Phalanthus  was  ftrerched  out  upon  a  couch,  his  body 
being  pioced  with  many  woimds  ;  and  life  was  fo  tar 
exhaviitr-dj  that  Ifc  faw,  not  far  diftant,  the  irremeable 
gates  of  death. 

Traumatophilus  and  Nofophugus,  whom  Telemachus 
fent  to  his  aHiftance,  had  exerted  all  their  art;  they  had 
brought  back  his  fleeting  ipirit  by  degrees,  and  he  was 
inicnfibly  animated  with  new  ftrength:  a  gentle,  but 
penetrating  power,  a  new  principle  of  life  gliding  from 
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Vein  to  vein,  reached  even  to  the  heart ;  and  a  genial 
warmth  relaxing  the  frozen  hand  of  death,  the  tyrant 
remitted  his  grafp.  But  the  infenfibility  of  a  dying 
languor  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  an  agony  of 
grief;  and  he  felt  the  lols  of  his  brother,  which  before 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  feel.  "  Alas  !''  faid  he, 
**  why  all  this  afliduity  to  prefen^e  my  life!  it  would 
*'  be  better,  that  I  fliould  follow  Hippias  to  the  grave  I 
*'  my  dear  Hippias  !  whom  I  faw  perilh  at  my  fide.  O 
*'  my  brother,  thou  art  loft  for  ever !  and  with  thee 
*'  all  the  comforts  of  life  !  I  iliali  fee  thee,  I  fhall  hear 
**  thee,  I  fliall  embrace  thee,  no  more!  I  fliall  no  more 
**  unbmden  my  breaft  of  its  troubles,  to  thee ;  and  my 
**  friendftiip  fhall  participate  of  thy  fon'ows  no  more? 
**  And  is  Hippias  thus  loft,  for  ever!  O  ye  gods,  that 
•*  delight  in  the  calamities  of  men !  can  it  be  ?  or  is  it 
*'  not  a  dream,  from  which  I  fliall  awake  ?  Ah!  no! 
**  it  is  a  dreadful  reality !  I  have,  indeed,  loft  thee,  O 
**  Hippias  !  I  faw  thee  expire  in  the  duftj  and  I  muft, 
"  at  leaft,  live,  till  I  have  avenged  thee  ;  till  I  have  of-^ 
**  fered  up,  to  thy  manes,  the  mercilefs  Adraftus, 
**  whofe  hands  are  ftained  with  thy  blood !" 

While  Phalanthus  was  uttering  theli;  paflionate  ex- 
clamations, and  the  divine  difpcnlers  of  health  were  en- 
deavouring to  footh  him  into  peace,  left  the  perturba- 
tion of  his  mind  fliould  increafe  his  malady,  and  render 
their  medicines  ineffe61ual,  he  fuddenly  beheld  Telema- 
chus,  who  had  approached  him  unperceived.  At  the 
iirft  fight  of  him,  he  felt  the  conflift  of  two  oppofite 
paflTions  in  his  bofom  :  his  mind  ftill  glowed  with  re- 
ientment  at  the  remembrance  of  what  had  pafled  be- 
tween Telemachus  and  Hippias ;  and  the  grief  that  he 
felt  for  the  lofs  of  his  brother,  gave  this  refentment  new 
force  J  but  he  was  alfo  coni'cious,  that  he  was  himfelf 
indebted  for  his  life  to  Telemachus,  v/ho  had  refcued 
him,  bleeding  and  exhaufted,  from  the  hands  of  Adraf- 
tus. During  this  ftruggic,  he  rv^markcd  the  golden  urn, 
that  contained  the  dear  remains  of  his  brother  3  and  the 
fight  inftantly  melted  him  into  tears  :   he  embraced  Tc- 
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lemachus,  at  firft,  without  power  to  ipsak  j  but  atlengrth 
he  laid,  in  a  feeble  and  interrupted  voice,  *'  Thy  vix-- 
*'  tue,  O  Ion  of  Uh^iles  !  has  compelled  my  love :  I  am 
"  indebted  to  thee  for  ray  lit'ej  I  am  indebted  to  thee 
"  alio,  for  fo.methinj.  yet  more  precious  than  life  it- 
"  felf !  The  limbs  or  iny  brother  wuuld  have  been  a  prey 
*'  to  the  vulture,  but  for  thee;  andbut  for  thee  the  rites 
**  of  fepulture  had  been  denied  him !  His  fliade  would  have 
"  wandered,  forlorn  and  wretched,  upon  the  borders  of 
*'  the  Styx,  ftill  repulfed  by  Charon  with  inexorable  le- 
''  verity!  Muft  I  lie  inider  fuch  obligations  to  a  man 
**  whom  I  have  fo  bitterly  hated  ?  May  the  gods  reward 
*'  thee,  and  diimifs  me  trom  life  and  mifery  together  ! 
*'  Render  tome,  O  Tclemachus !  the  lall  duties  that  you 
"  have  rendered  to  my  brother,  and  your  gioiy  fliall  be 
*•  complete.""  Phalanthus  then  fell  back,  fainting  and 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  Tclemachus  continual  near 
him  ;  but,  not  daring  to  fpeak,  waited,  in  filence,  till  his 
fpirits  fhould  return.  He  revived  after  a  fliort  time  ; 
and,  taking  the  urn  out  of  the  hands  of  Telemachus,  he 
killed  it  many  times,  and  wept  over  it :  *'  O  precious 
"  dull,"  laid  he !  "  when  Ihall  mine  be  mingkd  with  you, 
*'  in  the  fame  urn?  O  my  brother!  I  will  rollov/  thee 
*'  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  I  There  is  no  need  that  I 
*'  fhould  avenge  thee,  for  Telemachus  will  avenge  us 
"  both  I"  By  the  Ikill  of  the  two  fages,  who  pra^ifed 
the  fcience  of  .^iculapius,  Phalanthus  gradually  reco- 
vered. Telemachus  was  continually  with  them,  at  the 
couch  of  the  fick,  that  they  might  exert  themfeiveswith 
more  diligence  to  halten  the  cure  ;  and  the  whole  annv 
was  more  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  tendernefs  v\iii» 
wliich  he  I'uccourtd  his  moll  Inveterate  enemy,  than  at 
the  wiidom  and  valour  with  which  he  had  prefervtd  th? 
aimy  of  the  allies.  He  was,  however,  at  the  fame  time, 
indefatigable  in  the  ruder  labours  of  war  :  he  flept  Init 
little;  and  his  (leep  was  often  interiaipted,  fometimes 
by  the  intelligence  which  was  brought  him  every  hum 
or  the  night,  as  well  as  of  the  day ;  and  fometimes  by 
txuininiiig  <.vtry  quarter  of  the  camp,    v/hich  he  r,cver 
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vlfited  twice  together  at  the  fame  hour,  that  he  might 
be  more  lure  to  lurprile  thcie  that  were  negligent  of 
thc'irduty.  Though  liis  lleepwas  fliort,  and  his  labour 
great,  ytthis  diet  was  plain:  he  tared,  in  every  rei'pt<St 
like  the  common  foldiers,  that  he  might  give  them  an 
example  of  patience  and  Ibbriety ;  and  provificns  be- 
coming fcarce  in  the  camp,  he  thought  it  nc:ct:{iafy  to 
prevent  murmurings  and  difccntent,  by  fuiier'.ng  volun- 
tarily the  fame  inconveniences  which  they  fuffered  by 
neceility.  But  this  labour  and  temperance,  however 
Icvere,  were  lb  far  from  impairing  his  vigour,  that  he 
became,  every  day,  more  hardy  and  robuft  :  he  began 
to  lofe  the  Ibfter  graces,  v/hich  may  be  confidered  as 
the  flower  of  you di ;  his  complexion  became  brov/ner 
and  lefs  delicate,  and  his  limbs  more muicular  ar.d  firm. 

END  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  EOOX. 
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Tclemachus  being  ferfiiaded  by  fever r.l  dfc£i7nsy  that  his 
father  Ulyffes  ivas  no  lunger  ati-oe,  exfcutes  his  defign  cf 
feeking  him  among  the  dead:  he  retires  from  the  ca?}rp^  cud 
is  follo-ivedby  Pz>eo  Cretans  as  far  as  a  temfle  near  the  ce- 
lebrated cosjern  of  Acherontia  j  he  enters  itj  and  def:euds 
through  the  gloom  to  the  borders  cfthe  Stjx,  ■^.vhei'e  Charoft  . 
takes  him  into  his  boat  j  he  prefents  hnrfelf  before  FluiOy 
'-jjho,  in  obedience  to  fuperior  fo-zver^  pcri-iits  him  to  fetk 
his  father :  he  paffes  through  Tartar  js,  and  is  -zvitnefs  to 
the  torments  that  are  infucied  upon  ingratitude,  purjury, 
impiety,  hyp-ocrif)-,  and  abj-je  ail  iito.i  bad  k:^igs. 

A  DRASTUS,  whofe  troops  had  been  conhderably 
J^  \.  diminiihcd  by  t!ie  bairie,  retired  behind  mount 
Auion  J  where  he  expe6led  a  reinforcement,  and  watched 
for  another  opportunity  of  fu.priiing  the  allies.  Thvi;^, 
.;i  hungry  li^H,  v-'hg  bus  beer,  repullgd  from  the  fold,  re- 
tires 
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tires  int6  the  gloomy  foieft,  enters  again  into  his  den,  and 
waits  for  fome  favourable  moment,  when  lie  inay  deftroy 
tiie  whole  flock. 

TeleiTiachus  having  eftabliflied  an  exa61:  dlfclpline  a- 
mong  the  troops,  turned  his  mind,  intirely,  to  the  execu- 
tion oi  a  defign,  which,  though  he  had  formed  a  confi- 
derable  time,  he  had  wholly  concealed  from  the  comman- 
ders of  the  anny.  He  had  been  long  difturbed  in  the 
night  by  dreams,  in  which  he  faw  his  father  Ulyfles. 
The  vifion  never  failed  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  night ; 
jr.d  before  the  approach  of  Aurora,  with  her  prevailing 
fires,  to  chafe  from  heaven  the  doubtful  radiance  of 
the  (tars,  ajid  from  earth  the  pleafingdehifions  of  fitep. 
Sometimes  he  thought  he  law  UlyfTes  naked  upon  the 
banks  of  a  river,  in  a  flowery  meadov^  of  fome  blifsful 
ifland,  fiuTounded  by  nymphs,  who  threw  cloaths  to 
cover  hiir.,  within  his  reach :  fometim.es  he  thought  he 
law  him  in  a  palace,  that  flione  with  ivory  and  gold  j 
wheie  a  numerous  audience,  crowned  with  flowers, 
lii^ened  to  his  eloquence  with  delight  and  admiration :  he 
fou.etimes  appeared,  iiiddenly,  among  the  gxiefts  at  a 
magnificent  banquet,  where  joy  flione  upon  every  coun- 
tenance; and  the  loft  melody  of  a  voice,  accompanied 
by  the  l)ie,  gavefweetermufic  than  the  lyre  of  Apollo, 
and  the  voices  of  the  Nine. 

From thele pleafmg dreams,  Tclemachus  ab.vays awak- 
ed de;t61ed  and  IbrrcXvful,  and  v/hile  one  of  them  was  re- 
cent upon  his  mind,  he  cried  out,  "  O  my  father!  O  my 
<'  iather  Ulyffes  !  the  moft  frightful  dreams  would 
««  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  thele.  Thele  repre- 
<«  fentaticns  of  felicity  convince  me,  that  thou  art  alrca- 
««  dv  defcended  to  the  abodes  of  thole  happy  fpirits 
<«  whom  the  gods  rewajd,  for  their  virtue,  with  ever- 
*<  laftlng  vtiU  I  think  I  beheld  the  fields  of  Elyfium  ! 
«'  Hew  dreadful  is  the  lolis  of  hope!  Muft  I  then,  O  my 
*-  father,  fee  thee  no  more  for  ever !  Mult  I  no  more  em- 
*«  biacc  him,  to  wliotn  I  was  fo  dea)",  and  whom  I  feek 
«'  with  fuch  tender  folicitude  and  preiVrving  labour! 
•'  S'i?ll  T,  no  more,  drink  wiidcm  from  his  lips!  Shall 
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*^  I  kifs  thofe  hands,  thoCe  dear,  thorevl61orious hands, 
*'  which  have  fuhdi'.ed  lb  many  enemies,  no  more'  Shall 
*'  the}'  never  punifli  the  prel'umptuous  iuitors  of  Pene- 
*'  lope  !  and  Ihall  the  glory  of"  Ithaca  be  never  reRoi-ed  I 
"  You,  ye  gods,  who  are  unpropitious  to  UlyHes, 
*'  have  lent  thele  dreams,  to  expel  the  lalt  hope  I'roni 
*'  my  brealt,  and  leave  me  to  delpair  and  death!  I  can 
*'  no  longer  endure  this  dreadful  iuipenic.  Alas!  what 
*'  have  I  laid  ?  of  the  death  of  my  father  I  am  but  too 
*'  certain.  I  will  then  leek  his  JQiade  in  the  world  be- 
*'  low.  To  thofe  awful  regions,  Thefeus  defcended  in 
*'  fafety  j  yet  Thefeus,  with  the  moll  horrid  impiety, 
•'  fought  only  to  violate  the  deities  of  the  place:  my 
*'  motive,  the  love  of  my  father,  is  confident  with  my 
*'  duty  to  the  gods.  Hercules  alio  defcended  and  I'e- 
*'  turned  :  I  pretend  not,  indeed,  to  his  prowefs ;  but, 
'^  without  it,  I  dare  to  imitate  his  example.  Orpheus, 
*'  by  the  recital  of  his  misfortunes,  foftened  into  pity 
"  that  deity,  who  was  thought  to  be  inexorable ;  and 
*'  ol)tained  permiffion  for  the  return  of  Eurydice  to  the 
*'  world  of  life  ;  I  am  more  worthy  of  compaffion  than 
*'  Orpheus  j  the  lofs  that  I  have  fultained  is  greater  than 
*'  his }  for  wliat  is  a  youthful  ber.uty,  to  whom  a  thou- 
*'  land  youthful  beauties  are  equal,  in  comparifon  ot" 
"  the  great  Ulyfles,  unrivalled  and  alone,  the  admiration 
**  and  the  pride  of  Greece  I  The  attempt  fnall  be  made ; 
"  and  if  I  perilh,  I  perifii.  Why  ihould  death  be 
*'  dreadful,  when  life  is  wretched!  I  come,  then,  O 
*'  Pluro!  O  Proferpine'  to  prove,  whether  ye  are,  in- 
*'  deed,  without  pity.  O  my  father  !  having  traverfed. 
*'  the  earth  and  the  leas,  in  vain,  to  find  thee  j  I  will 
*'  now  feek  thee  among  the  gloomy  dwellings  of  the 
**  dead.  It  the  gods  will  not  permit  me  to  pofl'efs  thee 
*'  upon  the  earth,  and  enjoy  with  thee  the  light  of 
**  heaven ;  they  may,  perhaps,  vouchlafe  me  the  light 
**  of  thy  flrade,  by  the  dim  twilight  of  the  realms  of 
<«  darknefs!" 

He  immediately  arofe  from  the  bed,  which  he  had  be- 
dewed with  his  tears  3  and  hoped  that  the  cheerful  light 
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of  the  moralng  would  have  difllpated  the  melanclioly 
that  he  luffered  f'rcin  the  drcanisot  the  night :  he  found, 
however,  that  the  fiiaft  which  had  pierced  him,  was  rtill 
in  the  wound  ;  and  that  he  caiiied  it  with  him,  whither- 
foever  he  went.  He  detejniined,  therefore,  to  delcend 
into  hell,  by  a  celebrated  avenue,  not  far  from  the  camp. 
This  avenue  was  near  a  city  called  i^cherontia,  from  a 
dreadful  cavern  that  led  down  to  the  banks  of  Acheron, 
an  infemal  river,  which  the  gods  thtmfelves  atteft  wich 
reverence  and  dread.  The  city  was  built  upon  the 
funimit  of  a  rock,  like  a  ncft  upon  the  top  of  a  tree. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock  was  the  cavern  which  no  man 
ventured  to  approach  :  the  fliepher-U  were  always  careful 
to  turn  their  flocks  another  way ;  and  the  fulphureous 
vapour  that  exhaled,  by  this  aperture,  from  the  Stvgian 
fens,  contaminated  the  air  with  a  peliilential  iiialignity  : 
the  neighbouring  loil  produced  neither  herb,  nor 
flower:  and  in  this  place,  the  gentle  gales  of  the  zephyr, 
the  rifing  beauties  of  the  fpring,  and  the  rich  gifts  of 
auiumn,  were  alike  unknown.  The  ground  was  thirfty 
and  fteril ;  and  prefented  riothing  to  the  eye  but  a  few 
raked  lhi*ubs,  and  the  Cyprus  cloathed  with  a  funereal 
gretn.  In  the  fields  that  I'urrounded  it,  even  at  adirtance, 
Ceres  denied  her  golden  har^  eft  to  the  plough  j  Bacchus 
never  gave  the  delicious  fruit  which  he  leemed  to  proniifej 
lor  the  grapes  withered,  inftead  of  ripening,  upon  the 
trees.  The  Naiads  mourned  :  and  the  waters  of  their 
urn  flowed  not  with  a  gentle  and  tnuiflucent  wave,  but 
were  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  impenetrable  to  the  eye. 
Tiicrns  and  brambles  here  covered  the  ground  }  and  as 
there  v/as  no  grove  for  flielter,  there  were  no  birds  to 
fing  J  their  Itrains  of  love  were  warbled  beneath  a  milder 
fky :  and  here  nothing  v/as  to  be  heard  but  the  hoari'e 
croaking  of  the  raven,  and  the  beading  fcreams  ot  the 
owl.  The  very  herbage  of  the  field  was  bitter  ;  and 
the  flocks  of  thejoylcfs  pallures,  felt  not  the  pleafing 
impulle  that  makes  them  bound  upon  the  green: 
the  bull  turned  from  the  heifer,  and  the  dejefled 
iliepherd  forgot  the  mufic  of  his  pipe.     A  thick  black 
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fmoak  frequently  ifiued  from  the  cavern  In  a  cloud,  that 
covered  the  earth  with  untimely  darknels  in  themidll  of 
the  day ;  at  thele  leafoas,  the  neighbouring  people  dou- 
bled their  lacrirtces,  to  propitiate  thi  infernal  gods  j  yet 
the  infernal  gods  wert  frequently  inexorable  j  and  would 
accept  no  facrihce,  but  youth  m  its  fweetelt  bloom,  and 
manhood  in  its  ripell  vigour,  which  they  cut  off"  by  a  fatal 
contagion. 

In  this  place,  Telemachus  relblved  to  feek  the  way,  that 
led  down  to  the  dark  dominions  of  Pluto.     Minei-va,. 
who  watched  over  him  with  inceflant  care,  and  covered 
him  with  her  aegis,  had  rendered  Pluto  propitious  :  and,  f^^ 
at  her  requcft,  J upiter  himfelf  had  comm ilhuned  Meicury, ''f^  '^'''^ 
who  dei'cends  daily  to  the  infernal  regions  to  deliver  a      '-'■"' 
certain  number  of  the  dead  to  Charon  to  tell  the  ibvereign      j 
of  the  fhades,    it   was  his  pleafure    that   Telemachus      | 
fhould  be  permitted  to  enter  his  dominions .  -''"' ' 

Telemachus  withdrew,  fecretly,  from  the  camp  in  the 
night  J  andgoingonby  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  invoked 
that  powerful  deity,  who,  in  heaven,  is  the  radiant  planet 
of  the  night,  upon  earth  the  challe  Diana,  and  tlie  tre- 
mendous Hecate  in  hell :  the  goddels  heard  his  prayei-, 
and  accepted  it :  forflie  knew  that  his  heart  was  upright 
and  his  mtention  pious. 

As  he  drew  near,  to  the  cavern,  he  heard  the  fub terra- 
neous empire  roar :  the  eaith  trembled  under  his  feet,  and 
the  heavens  ieemed  to  rain  down  fire  xxpon  his  head.  A 
fecret  horror  thrilled  to  his  heart,  and  his  limbs  were  co- 
vered with  a  coldfweat:  yet  his  fortitude  fultained  him  j 
and,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  <<  Great 
*'  Gods,''  faid  he,  ''  I  accept  thefe  omens,  and  believe 
**  them  to  be  happy  j  fulfil  them,  and  confirm  my  hope  1 " 
His  breall  glowed  with  new  ardour  as  he  Ipoke,  and  he 
ruflied  forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

The  thick  fmoke  which  rendered  it  fatal  to  all  that 
approached  it,  immediately  difappeared  j  and  the  pef- 
tilential  ftenchwas,  for  a  while,  fufpended,  He  entered 
the  cavern  alone  j  for  who  would  have  dared  to  follow 
him  ?  Two  Cretans,  to  whom  he  had  connnunicuted  his 
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defign,  and  who  accompanied  him  part  of  the  v/ay,  re- 
mained, pale  arid  trembhng,  in  a  temple  at  fome  dil- 
tance,  putting  up  prayers  tor  hii  deUverance,  but  de- 
Ipairing  ol"  his  retuin. 

Teicnvichus,  in  the  mean  time,  phinged  into  the  tre- 
mendous darknel's  betore  him,  havmg  his  fv/ord  drawn 
in  his  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  he  perceived  a  feeble  and 
dulky  light,  like  that  which  is  feen  at  midnight  u}X)n  the 
earth  :  he  could  alio  dii^inguiihairy  rnadesthat  fluttered 
round  him,  which  he  diiperled  with  his  iword  :  and  ibon 
after  he  difcovered  the  mournful  banks  of  the  Styx, 
whofe  water,  polluted  by  the  marfli  they  cover,  jnove 
flowiy  in  a  fullen  llrcam,  that  returns  in  perpetual  ed- 
dies upon  itfelf.  Here  he  perceived  an  inn\imerable 
multitude  of  thofe,  who,  having  been  denied  the  rites 
of  fepulture,  prefented  their=felves  to  inexorable  Charon 
jn  vam.  Charon,  whofe  old  age,  though  vigorous  and 
immortal,  is  always  gloomy  and  fevere,  kept  them  back, 
with  menaces  and  reproach  j  but  he  admitted  the  young- 
Greek  into  his  bark,  as  foon  as  he  came  up.  ^^„^^ 
The  car  of  Telemachus,  the  moment  he  entered,  was  f 
firuck  \vith  the  groans  of  inconfolable  grief.  "  Who  ' 
«<  art  thou,"  fa  d  he  to  the  complaining  ghoft,  "  and 
«<  what  is  thy  misfortune?'''  "I  was,"  replied  the 
phantom,  "  Nabopharzan,  the  king  of  Babylon  the 
<'  great.  All  the  nations  of  the  eaft  trembled  at  the 
"  found  cfmy  namej  ar.d  I  com.pelled  the  Babylonians 
'■  to  wcrihip  ine  in  a  temple  ot  marble,  where  I  v/as 
«<  reprelentcd  by  a  ftatuc  of  gold,  before  which  the  moll 
'<  coftly  perfumes  of  Ethiopia  were  burnt  night  and 
**  day.  '  No  man  contradicted  me  without  inftant 
«<  punidmient;  and  every  invention  was  upon  the 
*'  Itrcicp.,  to  difcover  Icme  new  pleafure,  that  migiit 
*'  heighten  the  luxury  of  ray  life.  1  was  then  in  the  lull 
"  bicom  and  vigour  of  youth;  and  life,  with  ail  its 
*'  pornp  and  pleaiurcs,  was  Itill  before  me:  But  alas!  a 
*'  womari,  whom  I  loved  with  a  paffion  that  flie  did  not 
*'  return,  too  foon  convinced  me,  that  I  was  not  a  god  .* 
f*  /he^ave  me  pojjbn,  and  I  now  ain  nothing.     Yef- 
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«*  terday  they  depofited  my  allies,  with  great  rolcmmty, 
*'  In  a  golden  urn:  they  wept,  they  tore  their  hair, 
*'  and  leemed  ready  to  throw  themlelves  on  the  funeral 
*'  pile,  that  they  might  peridi  with  nie  :  they  are  now 
"  i'urrounding  the  iuperb  maulbleum,  in  which  t!iey 
"  placed  my  remains,  with  all  the  external  parade  of 
**  ibrrowj  but  fecretly,  and  in  fincerity,  I  am  regretted 
**  by  none.  Even  my  family  hold  my  memory  in  ab- 
**  horrcnce;  and  here  I  have  been  already  treated  with 
*'  the  moll  mortifying  indignity!" 

An  obje£t  fo  deplorable,  touched  the  bread  of  Ttle- 
machus  with  great  pity:  "  And  were  you  then  truly 
**  happy,"  laid  he,  "  during  your  reign  ?  Did  you  taltsj 
*'  that  fweet  tranquillity,  without  which  the  heart 
*'  ihrinks  and  withers  like  a  blighted  flower:  nor,  even 
*'  in  proiperity,  can  expand  to  delight  r"  *' Far  from 
**  it,"  replied  the  monarch  j  *'  I  knew  it  not,  even  in 
"  idea.  A  peace  like  this,  indeed,  has  been  extolled 
*'  by  the  fages,  as  the  only  good  ;  but  it  never  made  my 
**  felicity:  my  heart  was  perpetually  agitated  by  new 
*'  defu'es,  and  throbbing  with  i'ear  and  hope;  I  wiflied 
**  that  pafTion  ftiould  perpetually  fucceed  to  palTicn, 
**  with  a  tumultuous  rapidity  which  excluded  thought  j 
"  and  praftiied  every  artifice  to  eifeft  it:  this  was  my 
*'  expedient,  to  avoid  the  pangs  of  reflexion  j  uich 
**  was  the  peace  I  procured,  I  thought  ail  other  a  fable 
*'  and  a  dream  j    and  inch  were  the  pieafures  I.rcgretP' 

During  this  relation,  Nabopharzan  wept  with  the  ef- 
feminate pufiUanimity  of  a  man,  enervated  by  good  for- 
tune j  unacquainVed  with  adverlity,  and,  therefore,  a 
ftranger  to  fortitude.  There  were  with  him  Icme 
Haves,  who  had  been  put  to  death,  to  honour  liis  i'uneral  j 
and  whom  Mercury  had  delivered  to  Charon  with  thA' 
king ;  giving  them,  at  the  fair.e  tim.e,  an  abfolute  power 
over  him,  who  had  been  their  tyrant  vipon  earth.  The 
fliades  of  thefe  Haves  no  longer  feared  the  fhadc  of 
Nabopharzan ;  they  held  him  in  a  chain,  and  treated 
him  with  the  moil  cruel  indignity.  "  As  men,"  faid  one 
of  them,  "  had  we  not  the  1  ame nature  with  tliee  ?  How 
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<«  couldrt:  thou  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  imp.glne  thyfelf  a  god, 
**  and  forget  that  thy  parents  were  mortal  ? "  *<  His 
**  unwilllngnefs  to  be  taken  for  a  man,"  faid  another, 
**  wasright  5  for  he  wasamonfter,  withoxit  humanity." 
.  *'  Well,"  faid  another,  "  what  are  become  of  your  fiat- 
"  terers  now?  Poor  wretch!  there  is  now  nothing 
'*  that  thou  canft  eitlicr  give  or  take  away;  thou  ait 
*'  now  become  the  flave  even  of  thy  (laves.  The  jullice 
*'  of  the  gods  is  flow  ;  but  the  criminal  is,  at  lail, 
**  certainly  overtaken!" 

Nabcpharzan,  ftung  with  thefe  infults,  threw  him- 
felf  upon  his  face  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  defpair  j  but 
Charon  bade  the  llavTss  pull  him  up  by  his  chain:  "  He 
*'  mult  not,"  faid  he,  <*  be  allowed  the  confolation 
*'  even  of  hiding  his  fliamc;  of  which  all  the  ghoils 
**  that  throng  the  borders  of  the  Styxmuft  be  witnciVes ; 
*'  that  the  gods,  who  ib  long  futfered  this  impious 
**  tyiant  to  opprefs  the  earth,  m.ay  at  laft  be  julTificd. 
**  Yet  this,  O  fcourge  of  Babylon!  i3  but  the  begin- 
"  mng  ofthy  forrows:  the  judgment  of  Minos,  impaitiai 
l^^j^i^nd  inexorable,  is  at  hand  !" 

The  b::rk  now  touched  the  dominions  of  Pluto ;  and 
the  ghofts  ran  down  in  crowds  to  the  iliore,  gazing, 
\\itb  the  utmoft  c-ariofity  and  wonder,  at  the  living 
morial,  who  ftood  diftinguiflied  among  the  dead  in  a 
boat :  but,  the  moment  Ttlemachus  let  his  foot  on  the 
Ihore,  tliey  vanilbed,  like  the  fliades  of  the  night  be- 
fore the  hrll  beams  of  the  morning.  Then  Charon, 
turning  towards  him,  wlt!i  a  brow  lefs  contra^icd  into 
trowns,  and  a  look  lefs  fevere  than  Uiu.il,  "  O  favoured 
*'  of  heaven!"  faid  he,  **  fmce  thou  art  permitted  to 
"  enter  the  realms  of  darkn'rls,  which,  to  all  the  living 
*'  befidcs  thylclf,  arc  mtcrd:6kd  ;  make  hafte  to  pufh 
**  forward,  whitherfoever  the  Fates  have  called  thee. 
*<  Proceed,  by  this  gloomy  path,  to  the  palace  of  Pluto, 
*'  whom  thou  wilt  find  fitting  upon  his  throne  ;  and 
•*  who  will  permit  thee  to  enter  tiiofc  receffes  of  his  do- 
**  minions,  the  fecrets  of  which  X  am  not  piimitted  to 
**  reveal!"  Tclemachui 
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Tekmaclius,  immediatc-ly  prefling  forward  with  an 
hafty'rtep,  dilcovercd  the  ftiades  glidhig  about  on  every 
lidc,  more  n\inierous  than  the  lands  upon  the  lea  lliore  : 
and  he  was  ftruck.  with  a  religious  dre^d,  to  perceive 
that,  in  the  midlt  of  the  tumult  and  huny  of  this  inc^- 
dible  multitude,  all  was  iilent  as  the  grave.  He  lees, 
at  length,  the  gloomy  reiidence  of  unrelenting  Pluto : 
his  hair  (lands  erecl,  his  legs  tremble,  and  his  voice 
fails  him.  "  Tremendous  power P'  faid  he,  "  with 
**  fault ering  and  interrupted  fpeech,  the  Ion  of  unhappy 
^'  UiylTes  now  (lands  before  thee.  I  come  to  enquire 
"  whether  my  father  is  defcenJed  into  your  dominions, 
*'  or  whether  he  is  dill  a  wanderer  upon  the  e.arth.'' 

Pluto  was  feated  upon  a  throne  of  ebony :  his  coun- 
tenance was  pale  and  fevere,  his  eves  hollow  and  ardent, 
and  his  brow  contrafted  and  menacing.  The  lioht  of 
a  moital  (till  breathing  the  breath  of  lite,  was  hateful  to 
his  eyes :  as  the  day  is  hateful  to  thole  animals  that 
leave  their  recedes  only  by  night.  At  his  iide  iUt 
Proferpine,  who  feemed  to  be  the  only  objeft  of  his  at- 
tention, and  to  (often  him  into  Ibme  degree  of  compla- 
cency, (lie  enjoyed  a  beauty  that  was  perpetually  re- 
newed :  but  there  was  mingled  with  her  immortal 
charms,  fomething  of  her  lord's  inflexible  fev^ritv..  . 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  fat  the  pale  father  of  de- 
ftruftion,  Death>  inceflantly  whetting  a  icy  the,  which  he 
held  in  his  liand.  Around  this  honid  fpe6lre,  hovered 
repining  Cares,  and  injurious  Sufpicionsj  Vengeance,  dil- 
tained  with  blood  and  covered  with  wounds  ^  caufelefs 
Hatred,  Avarice, knawing  herownflelli  j  and  Delpair,the 
vi£lim  of  her  own  ragej  Ambition,  whole  fury  over- 
turns all  things,  like  a  whirlwind  ;  andTreafon,  thirftino- 
for  blood,  and  not  able  lo  enjoy  the  miichief  (lie  pro- 
duces ;  Envy,  (licdding  rovuid  her  the  venom  that  cor- 
rodes her  heart,  and  (ickening  vvith  rage  at  the  impo- 
tence of  her  malice  j  and  Impiety,  that  opens  for  her- 
felf  a  gulph  without  bottom,  in  which  (lie  (hall  plunge 
at  lad  without  hope.  Belides  thefe,  were  namelels 
(peflres  without  number,  all  hideous  to  behold!  phan- 
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toms  that  reprefent  the  dead,  to  terrify  the  living; 
fiightf^l  dreams ;  and  the  horrid  vigils  of  diitafe  and 
pain!  By  thefe  images  of  woe  was  Pluto  furrounded  ; 
and  luch  were  the  attendants  that  filled  his  palace.  He 
replied,  to  the  fen  of  Ulyfles,  in  a  hollow  tontj  and 
the  depths  of  Erebus  re-munnuied  to  the  found. 

"  If  it  is  by  fate,  O  mortal!  that  thou  haft  violated 
"  this  facred  ai\  lum  of  the  dead  :  tliat  fate,  which  has 
"  tluis  diftinguilhed  thee,  fulfil!  Of  thy  father  I  will 
**  tell  thee  nothing:  it  is  enough  that  here  thou  art 
*'  peiTnitred  to  feek  him.  As  upon  the  earth  he  was  a 
*'  icing,  thy  fearch  may  be  confined,  on  one  lide,  to  that 
*'  part  of  Tartarus  where  wicked  kings  are  configned 
*'  to  punifhment  j  and,  on  the  other,  to  that  part  of 
*«  Elyfium  where  the  good  receive  their  reward :  but, 
**  from  hence  thou  canft  not  enter  the  fields  of  Elyfium, 
**  till  thou  haft  palfed  through  Tartarus.  Make  haftc 
**  thither  j  and  linger  not  in  m:y  dominions  !" 

Tekmachus  inftantly  obeyed,  and  palled  through  the 
dreary  vrciiity  that  iurrcunded  him  v,  ith  fuch  ipeed, 
that  he  ieemcd  almoft  to  fly  ;  fuch  was  his  impatience  to 
beheld  his  father,  and  to  quit  the  prefence  of  a  tyrant, 
equally  the  terror  of  the  living  and  the  dead  !  He  focn 
perceived  the  gloomy  traft  of  Tartarus,  at  a  fmall  dil- 
tarce  before  him :  from  this  place  afcended  a  black  cloud 
of  pcftilential  fmoke,  which  would  have  been  fatal  in 
the  realms  of  life.  This  fmoke  hovered  over  a  river  of 
fire  J  the  flames  of  which,  returning  upon  themfelves, 
roared  in  a  burning  vertex,  with  a  noife  like  that  of  an 
impetuous  torrent,  precipitated  from  the  higheft  rock ; 
lo  that  in  this  region  of  woe,  no  other  found  could  be 
diftinaiy  heard.  ^ 

Tclemachus,  fecrctly  animated  by  Minerva,  entered 
the  gu!ph  without  fear.     The  firft  objeft  that  prefcnted, 
wr.s  a  great  number  of  men,  who,  born  in  a  mean  con- 
dition, were    now  puniflied    for   having    foug}it  to  ac- 
fcjquire  riches,  by  fraud,  treachery,  and  violence. ;  Among 
rthern,  he  lemarked  many  of  thofe  impious  hypocrites, 
who,  affecting  a  zeal  for  religion,  played  upon  the  cre- 
dulity 
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dullty  of  others,  aiicl  gi-alified  their  own  ambition. 
TJiele  wretches,  who  had  abuicd  virtue  itl'clf,  the  belt 
gift  of  heaven,  to  dilhoneil  purpoles,  were  punillied  as 
the  moll  criminal  of  men:  the  ch.ld  who  had  murdered 
his  parents,  the  wife  who  had  imbrued  her  hands  in 
a  hulhand's  blooti,  and  the  traitor  who  had  fold  his 
country  in  violation  of  eveiy  tie,  were  puniHied  with 
lefs  feverity  than  thefe.  Such  was  the  decree  pronounced 
by  the  judges  of  the  dead  j  becaui'e  hypocrites  ai-e  not 
content  to  be  wicked  upon  the  common  tenns :  they 
would  be  vicious,  with  the  reputation  of  virtue:  and, 
b}-  an  appearance  of  virtue,  wh;ch  at  length  is  found  to 
be  falfe,  they  prevent  mankind  from  putting  confidence 
in  the  true.  The  gods,  whofeomnilciencethey  mock, 
and  whole  honour  they  degrade,  take  pleaiure  in  the 
exertion  of  ail  their  power  to  avenge  the  infult. 

After  thefe  appeared  others,  to  whom  the  world  fcarce 
imputes  guilt,  but  whom  the  divine  vengeance  purfues 
without  pity  j  the  liar,  the  ungrateful,  the  paralire,  who 
hvilhes  adulation  upon  vice,  ajid  the  llanderer,  who 
taliely  detra<51:s  from  virtue,  all,  who  judge  rallilv  of 
what  they  know  but  in  part,  ana  thus  injure  the  repu^ 
tat  ion  of  the  innocent. 

But,  among  all  who  fuffered  for  ingratitude,  tho/c 
Were  punifned  with  moll  ievcrity,  who  had  been  ungrate- 
ful to  the  gotls.  *«  Wliat!"  laid  Minos,  "  is  he  con- 
*'  lidered  as  a  monlfer,  who  is  guilty  of  ingratitude  to 
**  his  father  or  his  friend,  from  whom  he  has  received 
*'  ibme  fuch  benefits  as  mortals  canbdtowj  and  fhail 
**  the  wretch  glory  in  his  crime,  who  is  ungrateful  to 
*'  God,  the  giver  of  life,  and  ot"  every  bldling  it  in- 
**  eludes '  Does  he  not  owe  his  exiilence,  rather  to  tlie 
**'  author  of  nature,  thvin  to  the  parents  through  whcm 
**  his  exirtence  was  derived  ?  The  lei's  thefe  crimes  :..e 
*'  cenfuied  and  punilhed  ujion  earth,  the  n.ore  are  they 
*<  obnoxious,  in  hell,  to  impir.cable  vengeance,  which- 
*'  no  force  can  refill,  and  no  fubtiltv  elude." 

Telemachus,  feeing  a  man  conccuined  by  the  judges, 
\hom  he  found  lilting,  ventured  to  alk  tiicm  whatXvi^ 
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hii  ciinie:  he  was  iumieciiatclv  anhvcred  by  the  offender 
himielf.  '<i  have  clone,"  laid  he,  **  no  cvii ;  my  piea- 
*'  fure  confiited  wholly  in  doing  geod.  I  have  been 
*'  juil,  munificent,  liberal,  and  compaiTionate ;  of  what 
*<  Clime,  then,  can  I  beaccuied?''  *'  With  relpe^  to 
**  man,"  rephed  Minos,  "  thou  art  acctifed  of"  none  ; 
"  but  didll  ihou  not  owe  lefs  to  man  than  to  the  gcds  ? 
*'  It  lb.  v^h.at  arc  thy  prctcnficns  to  juRice?  Thou 
*'  halt  punctually  fulfilled  thy  dvity  to  men,  who  are  but 
*<  dull;  thou  hall  been  virtuous ;  but  thy  virtue  ter- 
«•  minated  wholly  in  thyfelf,  without  refei-ence  to  the 
**  gods  who  gave  it :  thy  virtue  was  to  be  thy  own  fe- 
<*  licity ;  and,  to  thyfelf,  thou  wall  all  in  all.  Thou 
"  halt,  indeed,  been  thy  own  deity.  But  the  gods, 
*'  by  whcm  all  things  have  been  created,  and  who  have 
*'  created  all  things  for  then-. felves,  cannot  give  up  their 
*'  rights:  thcu  hail  forgotten  them,  and  they  will  for- 
*'  get  thee.  Since  thou  h.'Ul  dellred  to  exill  for  thyielf, 
<'  and  not  for  them  ;  to  thyfelf  they  will  deliver  thee 
♦'  up:  ieelc,  then,  thy  conlclation  in  thine  own  heart. 
*'  Thou  art  ftparated,  for  ever,  from  man,  whom,  for 
"  thy  own  fake,  thou  hail  defircd  to  plcafe :  and  left  to 
*'  lliyieif  alone,  that  idol  of  thv  heait'  Learn,  now 
<'  at  Jeall,  that  piety  is  that  virtue  of  which  the  gods 
"  areobifc6ls;  and  that,  without  this,  no  virtue  can  de- 
*♦  Itrve  the  iiame.  The  fal.e  lullre  of  that,  with  which 
*'  thou  hall  long  dazzled  the  eyes  of  n:iea,  who  are  eallly 
*'  deceived,  will  deceive  no  more :  men  diftinguilh  that 
**  only  from  which  they  derive  pain  or  pleafure,  into 
*'  virtue  and  vice;  and  are,  therefore,  alike  ignorant 
"  both  of  good  and  evil:  but  here,  the  per;p;Caci:y  of 
•**  Divine  wiidom  dhccrns  all  ihings  as  they  are:  the 
**  iuugment  of  men,  iron)  exterrial  appcarar.cc,  is  re- 
*'  verk-d  ;  what  they  have  admired,  is  frequently  coh- 
*'  demncd;  and  what  they  have  condemned,  approved." 
Tb.efe  words,  to  the  boaller  of  philolophic  virtue, 
were  Hi- c  a  llroke  of  thunder;  and  he  wls  unable  to 
.fuitain  the  Tnocs..  The  Iclf  ccn;placence  wiihvhich  he 
k:id  jecn  tiled  to  coiitvjii|.i*tc  his  iiiodeiaiion,  hio  lorti- 
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Cudc,  his  generofity,  was  now  changed  to  anguifli  and 
regret :  the  view  of  his  own  heait,  at  enmity  w.th  the 
gods,  became  his  punifliment :  he  now  law,  and  was 
doomed,  for  ever,  to  fee  himfelf  by  the  light  of  truth: 
he  perceived,  that  the  approbation  of  men,  which  all  his 
aftions  had  been  dire6led  to  acquire,  was  erroneous  and 
vain.  When  he  looked  inward,  he  found  every  thing 
totally  changed  J  he  was  no  longer  the  fame  being}  and 
all  comfort  was  eradicated  from  his  heart.  His  con- 
fcience,  which  had  hitherto  witnefled  in  his  favour,  now 
rofe  up  againft  him,  and  reproached  him  even  with  his 
virtues  }  which,  not  having  deity  for  their  principle  and 
end,  were  en-oneous  and  illufive.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  confternation  and  trouble  j  with  fhame,  remorfe, 
and  defpair.  The  furies,  indeed,  forbore  to  torment 
hiin ;  he  was  delivered  over  to  himlelf,  and  they  were 
fetisfied  :  his  own  heart  was  the  avenger  of  the  gods, 
whom  he  had  delpifed.  As  he  could  not  efcape  from 
himfelf,  he  retired  to  the  moft  gloomy  reccfles,  that  he 
might  be  concealed  from  others :  he  fought  for  darknei's, 
but  he  found  it  not;  light  ftiil  perfccuted  and  purfued 
him  :  the  light  of  truth,  which  he  had  not  followed, 
now  puniflied  liim  for  the  neglect  j  and  all  that  he  had 
beheld  with  pleafure  became  odious  in  his  eyes,  as  the 
fource  of  miitiy  that  could  never  end.  **  Dreadful 
"  fituatiou,"  faid  he !  "  I  have  known  neither  the 
*'  gods,  mankind,  normyfelf;  I  have,  indeed,  known 
*'  nothing;  fmce  I  have  not  diftinguilhed,  from  fpeci- 
**  ovis  evil,  that  only  which  is  truly  good.  All  my  Ihps 
"  have  deviated  from  the  path  I  fnould  have  trcddjn  j 
**  all  my  wifdoni  was  folly,  and  all  my  virtue  v/as  priie, 
*'  which  iacrificed,  with  a  blind  impiety,  only  to  that 
*'  vile  iddmyfelf!" 

The  next  objc£ts  that  Ttlemachus  perceived,  as 
he  v/ent  on,  were  kings  that  had  abufed  their  power. 
An  avenging  fury  held  up,  befcre  them,  a  mirroj-, 
which  reflci^ed  their  vices  in  all  tiicir  deformity  :  in  this 
th-.y  beheld  their  undiftinguifiimg  vanity,  that  was  gra- 
ij,'iid  by  the  grcficil  siuuintion  3     thav  w;int  of  feeling 
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for  mankind,  vvViofe  happinels  fliould  have  been  the  firfl 
obje(5l  of  their  attention ;  their  inrenfibillty  to  virtue^ 
their  dread  of  truth,  their  partiality  to  flatterers,  their 
dlflipation,  effeminacy,  and  indolence  j  their  caufelefs 
fufpiclons }  their  vain  parade  and  oftentatious  fplendour, 
an  idle  blaze,  in  which  the  public  welfare  is  confumed  } 
their  ambition  of  falfe  honour,  procured  at  the  expence 
of  blood  J  and  their  inhuman  luxury,  which  extorted  a 
perpetual  fupply  of  fuperfiuous  delicacies,  from  the 
vvretchedvi6limsof  grief  and  angulfh.  When  they  look- 
ed into  this  mirror,  they  faw  themielves  faithfully  re- 
prefented ;  and  they  foimd  the  pifture  more  monftrous 
and  horrid  than  the  chimera  vanquiftied  by  Bellerophon, 
the  Lernse an  hydra  flain  by  Hercules,  and  even  Cerberus 
himfclf,  though  from  three  infernal  mouths  he  dlfgorges 
a  ftream  of  pellllential  fire,  the  fumes  of  which  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  deltroy  the  wliole  race  of  men  that  breathe  up- 
on the  earth.  At  the  fame  time,  another  fury  taunt- 
ingly repeated  all  the  praifes  which  fycophants  had  la- 
vi filed  upon  them  in  their  lives ;  and  held  up  another 
mirror,  in  which  they  appeared  as  flattery  had  le- 
prcfented  them.  The  contrail  of  thefe  pictures,  fo 
widely  dlfttrent,  was  the  puni(hment  of  their  vanity  : 
and  it  was  remarkable,  that  the  moll  wicked  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  moll;  extravagant  prail'e;  becaufe  the  niott 
wicked  are  moft  to  be  feared,  and  becaufe  they  exact, 
with  lefs  fliame,  the  fcrvik  adulation  of  the  poets  and 
orators  of  their  time. 

Their  groans  perpetually  afcended  from  this  dreadful 
abyfs,  where  they  faw  nothing  but  the  derifion  and  in- 
fult,  of  which  they  were  themfclves  the  objects  j  where 
cve-v  thing  rcpulfed,  oppofed,  and  confounded  them. 
As'  '.ey  fported  with  the  lives  of  mankind  upon  the 
earin,  and  pretended  that  the  whole  fpecics  was  created 
for  their  ufc ;  they  were,  in  Tartarus,  delivered  over 
to  the  capricious  tyranny  of  Haves,  who  made  them  Vsi'tc 
all  the  bitteinels  of  fervitudc  in  their  turn  :  they  obeyed 
with  unutterable  angiiilh ;  and  without  hope  that  the 
iron  hand  of  opprcfiivn  ^'ould  lie  Hglitcr  upon  tluiii. 
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Under  the  fliokes  of  thefe  Haves,  now  their  mercilefs 
tyrants,  they  lay  pafiive  and  impotent,  like  an  anvil 
under  the  hammers  ot"  the  Cyclops,  when  Vulcan  urges 
their  labour  at  the  flaming  turnace  of  moimt  -^tna. 

Telemachus  obferved  the  countenance  of  thele  crimi- 
nals to  be  pale  and  ghallly,  flrongly  cxpreffive  of  the 
torment  they  fuftered  at  the  heart.  They  looked  inward 
with  a  felf-abhorrence,  now  infeparable  from  their  ex- 
iftence :  their  crimes  themfelves  were  become  their  pu- 
nifliment,  and  it  was  not  nectflary  that  greater  fliould 
be  infli6led :  they  haunted  them  like  hideous  ipeftres, 
and  continually  ftarted  up  before  them  in  all  their  de- 
formity. They  wiflied  tor  a  fecond  death,  that  might 
feparate  them  from  thefe  miniilers  of  vengeance,  as  the 
iirll  had  feparated  their  ipirits  from  the  body  ;  a  death, 
that  might  at  once  extinguifli  all  confcioulhefs  and  fen- 
fibJlity:  they  called  upon  the  depths  of  hell  to  hide 
them,  from  the  perfecuting  beams  of  truth,  in  impene- 
trable darknefs :  but  they  are  referved  for  the  cup  of 
vengeance,  which,  though  they  drink  of  it  for  ever,  fliall 
be  ever  full !  The  truth,  from  which  they  fled,  has  over- 
taken them,  an  invincible  and  unrelenting  enemy  1  The 
ray,  which  once  might  have  illuminated  them,  like  the 
mild  radiance  of  the  day,  now  pierces  them  like  light- 
ning :  a  fierce  and  fatal  fire,  that,  without  injury  to  the 
exteiTial  parts,  infixes  a  burning  torment  at  the  heart ! 
By  tnith,  now  an  avenging  flame,  the  very  foul  is  melt- 
ed, like  metal  in  a  furnace:  it  diflblves  all,  butdeftroys 
nothing ;  it  difunites  the  firft  elements  of  life,  yet  the 
fufFerer  can  never  die  :  he  is,  as  it  were,  divided  againft 
himfelf,  without  relt,  and  without  comfort ;  animated  by 
no  vital  principle,  but  the  rage  that  kindles  at  his  own 
mlfconduft ,  and  the  dreadful  madnefs  that  refults  from 
defpair!  Among  thefe  obje6fs,  at  the  fight  of  which  the 
hair  of  Telemachus  flood  ere6t,  he  beheld  many  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Lydia  j  who  were  puniflied  for  having 
preferred  the  felfifn  gratification  of  an  idle  and  volup- 
tuous life,  to  that  labour  for  the  good  of  others,  which, 
to  royalty,  is  a  duty  of  indifpenfible  obligation. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  kings  mutually  reproached  each  other  with 
their  folly.  '*  Did  I  not  often  recommend  to  you," 
laid  one  of  them  to  his  ion,  "  during  the  lalt  years  of 
**  my  life,  when  old  age  had  given  weight  to  my  counfeh 
**  the  reparation  of  the  milchiefs  that  my  negligence 
**  had  produced?''  <*  Unhappy  wretch,"  replied  the 
fon  !  ''  thou  art  the  caule  of  my  perdition :  it  was 
**  thy  example  that  made  me  vain-glorious,  proud,  vo- 
•*  luptuous,  and  cixiel.  While  I  law  thee  furrounded 
**  with  flattery,  and  relaxed  into  luxury  and  floth,  I 
•*  alio  infenfibly  acquired  the  love  of  plealure  and  adu- 
««  lation.  I  thought  the  rell  of  men  were,  to  kings, 
"  what  horles  and  other  bealts  of  burden  are  to  men ; 
*'  animals  wholly  unworthy  of  regard,  except  for  the 
*'  drudgery  they  perform,  and  the  conveniences  they 
**  procure :  this  was  my  opinion,  and  1  learnt  it  of 
**  thee.  I  followed  thy  example,  and  fliare  thy  mi- 
**  fery  !"  Thefe  reproaches  were  mingled  with  the 
moft  horrid  execrations ;  and  mutual  rage  and  indigna- 
tion aggravated  the  torments  of  hell. 

Around  thefe  wretched  princes,  there  ftill  hovered» 
like  owls  in  the  twilight,  caufeleis  jealoufies,  and  vain 
alarms  3  Miftruft  and  Dread,  which  revenge,  upon  kings, 
their  difregard  of  mankind;  Avarice,  inl'atiable  of 
Vvcalth  i  fallc  Honour,  ever  tyrannical  and  oppreffive  j 
and  effeminate  Luxuiy,  a  deceitful  daemon,  that  aggra* 
Vates  every  evil,  and  beltows  only  imaginai-y  good. 

Many  kings  were  alfo  fevercly  puniftied,  not  for  the 
Uiilchief  they  had  done,  but  for  the  gootl  they  had  neg- 
le^flcd  to  do.  Every  crime  which  is  committed  by  tlie 
iubjeft,  in  confequence  of  laws  not  enforced,  is  the 
crime  of  the  kingj  for  kings  reign  only  as  miniftersof 
the  law.  To  kings  alfo  are  imputed  all  the  dilbrders 
that  ai  lie  from  pomp,  luxury,  and  eveiy  other  excels, 
which  excites  irregular  and  impetuous  paffions,  that 
cannot  be  gratified,  but  by  the  violation  of  the  common 
rights  of  mankind.  But  the  princes  who,  inftead  of 
watching  over  their  people,  as  a  fhepherd  watches  over 
kis  riock,  worried   und  devoured   them  like  the  wolf> 

vvwre 
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were  punifhed  with  the  mod  exemplary  feverlty.  In 
this  abyls  of  darknefs  and  iniiery,  Telemachus  be- 
held, with  yet  greater  aftonifliment,  many  kings,  who 
had  been  honoured  for  their  perfonal  virtues  upon  earth, 
but  were,  notwithftanding,  contlemncd  to  the  pains  of 
Tartams,  for  implicitly  leaving  the  adminiilration  of 
government  to  crafty  and  wicked  men  ;  they  were  pu- 
niflied  for  mil'chiefs  which  they  had  fuffered  to  be  per- 
petrated under  the  fancfion  of  their  authority.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  indeed,  had  been,  by  principle, 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious ;  fupinely  taking  the  co- 
lour iinprefied  upon  them  from  without :  they  did  not 
fliun  the  tnith  when  it  prefented  itfelf;  but  they  had 
jio  rclifii  for  virtue,  no  delight  in  doing  good. 

END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  BOOK. 
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^ekmachu!  enters  the  field  of  Elyfium^  ixjhere  he  is 
knoi'jn  by  his  great  grandfatker,  Arcejius^  --joho  ajjurcs 
htm  thai  UlyjJ'es  IS  fiili  ah^je^  that  ht  Jhall  fee  kimin  Itbaca, 
and  fiucced  to  kis  throne.  Arccjius  defcribcs  the  f elicit j 
of  the  yufly  efpe dally  of  good  kings  ^  n,vho  ha<ve  re^jerenccd 
the  gods,  and  gi~jen  hapfinefs  to  their  people :  he  makes 
Tekniackus  ohferve,  thai  heroes ^  thofe  ~.vho  ha^ve  excelled 
only  in  the  arts  of  dcjiruciion,  have  a  nmcb  lefs  glorious 
rekvardy  and  are  allotted  afeparate  difiridl  by  thcmfel'vcs : 
'Teleniachus  receinjes  fonie  genc/al  infruciions ,  and  then 
returns  hack  to  the  camp. 

WHEN  Tekmachus  quitted  this  place,  he  fdt 
himfelf  relieved,  as  if  a  mountain  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  breail.  This  relief,  fo  Judden  and  lb 
great,  impreflcd  hhii  v/ith  a  Itrong  lenle  of  the  mifery 
of  thofe  who  are  confined  in  it  without  hope  of  dtli- 
Verancc.     He   was    terrihed  at   having   fecn   fo  many 

kings 
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kings  punlflied  wltli  much  greater  feverlty  than  any 
other  offenders:  "Have  kings  then/'  laid  he,  "lb 
"  many  duties  to  fulfil,  fo  many  difficulties  to  furmount, 
*'  and  lb  many  dangers  to  avoid  ?  Is  the  knowledge 
"  that  is  neceflary  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  as 
*•  well  againft  themltlves  as  others,  fo  difficult  to  be 
*'  acquired?  and,  after  all  the  envy,  tumult,  and  op- 
*'  pofitlon  of  a  tranfitory  life,  are  they  ccnfigned  to  the 
"  intolerable  and  eternal  pains  of  hell  ?  What  folly, 
*'  then,  to  wi 111  for  royalty!  How  happy  the  peaceful 
*'  private  ftation,  in  which  the  praftice  of  virtue  is 
*'  compaiatively  eafy !" 

Thele  rcfle6lions  filled  him  with  confufion  and  trou- 
blej  his  knees  trembled,  his  heart  throbbed  with  perturba- 
tion, and  he  felt  fomething  like  that  hopelels  mifery  of 
which  he  had  juft  been  a  fpe6latorj^i3Ut,  in  proportion  as 
he  advanced,  and  the  realms  ofdarknefs,deipair,  and  hor- 
ror, became  more  remote,  he  felt  new  courage  gradually 
fpring  up  inhisbreaft  j  he  breathed  with  greater  treedorn  j 
and  perceived,  at  a  diftance,  the  pure  and  blifsful  light, 
which  brightens  the  refidence  of  heroic  Virtue. 

In  this  place  refided  all  the  good  kings,  who  had  go- 
verned mankind  from  the  beginning  of  time.  They 
were  leparated  from  the  reft  of  the  juft ;  for,  as  wicked 
princes  fuffer  more  dreadful  punlfhment  than  other  of- 
fenders in  Tartarus,  fo  good  kings  enjoy  infinitely 
greater  felicity  than  other  lovers  of  virtue,  in  the  fields 
of  Elyfium. 

Telemachus  advanced  towards  thefe  liappy  and  Il!uf- 
trious  beings,  whom  he  found  in  groves  of  delightful 
fragrance,  reclining  upon  the  downy  turf,  where  the 
flowers  and  herbage  were  perpetually  renewed  j  a  thou- 
land  rills  wandered  through  theie  icenes  ot  delight, 
and  refrcflied  the  foil  with  a  gentle  and  unpolluted 
wave  :  the  long  of  innumerable  birds  echoed  in  the 
grove  J  and  while  fpring  ftrewed  the  ground  with  hei" 
flowers,  autumn  loaded  the  trees  with  her  finiit.  In 
tills  place  the  burning  heat  of  the  dog-ftar  was  never 
felt  j  and  the  ilormy  north  was  forbidden  to  fcatter  oy«r 
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it  the  frofts  of  winter.  Neither  War,  that  is  atliirft 
tor  blood  J  nor  Envy,  that  wounds  with  an  invenomed 
tooth,  like  the  vipers  that  are  wreathed  round  lier  arms 
and  toftered  in  her  bol'om  j  nor  Jealoufy,  nor  Diftruil, 
norFcais,  nor  vain  Deflres,  invade  thele  iacred  domains 
oi  Peace;  the  day  is  here  without  end,  and  the 
iiiades  ot"  night  aie  unknown.  Here  the  bodies  of  the 
blefled  r're  cioathed  with  a  pure  and  himbent  light, 
as  with  a  garment;  a  hght,  not  refembliug  that  vouch- 
iafed  to  mortals  upon  earth,  which  is  rather  darknels 
vifibJe :  but.  a  celeltial  radiance,  without  a  name;  an 
tmanation,  that  penetrates  the  groifelf  body,  with  more 
f'ubtiky  than  the  rays  of  the  fun  penetrate  the  purell 
cluyllal,  which  ratiitr  ftrengthens  than  dazzles  the  fight, 
and  diffufes,  through  the  foul,  a  ferenity  which  no 
hnguage  can  exprels.  By  this  ether ial  eflence,  the 
biclied  are  iullained  in  everlafting  life ;  it  pcrvrades 
thcni ;  it  incor}X)rates  with  thtm,  as  food  incorporates 
vvith  the  mortal  body ;  they  fee  it,  they  feel  it,  they 
breathe  it,  and  it  produces  in  them  an  incxhauftible 
Icirrce  of  Itrenity  and  joy.  It  is  a  fountain  of  delight, 
in  which  they  ar^abiorbed,  as  fifhcs  are  abforbed  in  the 
ita:  they  vvifh  for  nothing,  and,  having  nothing,  they 
poflcfs  all  things.  This  celeilial  light  latiates  the  hun- 
ger of  the  ioul :  every  defne  is  precluded  ;  and  they 
have  a  fuJnefs  of  joy,  which  fets  them  above  all  that 
mortals  leek  with  Ir.ch  reftiefs  ardour,  to  fill  the  vacuity 
that  aches  for  ever  in  their  brealL  All  the  delightful 
obie6ls  that  iurround  them  are  dii'reganled,  for  their 
felicity  iprings  up  v/ithin;  and  being  perfe6f,  can  derive 
nothhig  from  without:  to  the  gods,  fatiated  with 
nedlar  and  ambrofia,  difdain,  as  grois  and  impure,  all 
the  dainties  of  the  moll  luxurious  table  upon  earth. 
From  thele  feats  of  tranquillity,  all  evils  fly  to  a  rtmofe  i 
dilfance  ;  Death,  Diieafe,  Poverty,  and  Pain  ;  Regret,  f^^..,^^  ^ 
and  Rcmorfe  ;  Fear,  and  even  Hope,  which  is  fome-  --'C 
times  not  iel's  painful  than  Fear  itklf ;  Animofity,  Dif- 
guli:,  and  Reientmcnt,  are  for  ever  denied  accefs. 
Tlie  lofty  mountains  of  Thrace,  whole  i'ummitft. 
Vol.  H.  M  hoary 
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hoary  with  everlafting  inows,  have  pierced  the  clouds 
from  the  beginning  ot  t.me,  might  Iboner  be  overturned 
from  theh-  foundations,  though  deep  as  the  centre,  than 
the  peace  of  thefe  happy  beings  be  interrupted  for  a 
moment.  Tliey  are,  indeed,  touched  witii  pity  at  the 
milcries  of  life  j  but  it  is  a  foothing  and  tender  paj'fion, 
that  takes  nothing  from  their  innnutable  felicity.  Their 
countenances  fliine  with  a  divine  glory  j  with  the  bJcom 
of  unfading  youth,  the  brightnel's  of  evc;rlalling  joy  j 
of  joy,  which,  fuperior  to  the  wanton  levity  of  mirih, 
is  cahn,  lilent,  and  folcmn,  the  fubiime  fruition  of 
truth  and  viri\ie.  They  feel,  every  moment,  what  a 
mother  feels  at  the  return  of  an  only  fon,  whom  Ihe  be- 
lieved to  be  dead  j  but  the  pleaiure,  which  in  the  biciut 
of  the  mother  is  tranfient,  is  permanent  in  theirs  j  it 
can  neither  languifli  nor  ceafc  j  they  have  all  the  giad- 
nefs  that  is  infpircd  by  winej  without  either  the  tumult 
or  the  folly  j  they  convcrfe  together  concerning  what 
they  fee,  and  what  they  enjoy  j  tiiey  defpife  tlie  opproI>ri- 
X)us  luxuiy  and  idle  pomp  of  their  rornier  condiiio:;, 
which  they  review  with  difguR  and  regret  j  they  enjoy 
the  remembrance  of  their  ditticulties  nticl  diitrelij  durin«- 
the  fl\urt  period,  in  which,  to  maintain  thttir  iiitegiitv, 
it  was  ricccllary  they  fliould  Itrive,  not  only  againft 
others,  but  themielves  j  and  they  acknowledge  the 
guidance  and  proteciion  of  the  gods,  wjio  Gondt-fted 
theni  in  fafety  through  lb  many  dangers,  with  grititude 
and  admiration.  Something  ineffable  aiid  divine  is 
continually  poured  into  their  hearts  ;  Ibtnething  like  an 
dtlux  ot  divinity  itlclf,  which  incorporates  with  their 
own  nature.  They  fee,  they  feel,  that  they  are  happy; 
and  are  fecietly  confcious  tii.'U  they  fhail  he  himpy 
for  ever.  They  hug  t!)e  pr.^iles  of  th.*  gjdsy  as  v/irii 
onevo-ce:  in  the  v/aoje  atremMy,  th..ne  is  but  one 
mind,  and  one  heart,  and  the  fauie  Itrcam  of  divine  fe- 
liciry  circulates  through  every  breaii. 

lu  this  lac  red  and  fupreme  delignt,  whx/ic  as'es  '^•lide 
away  unperceivcd,  nnd  icem  (hurter  riian  the  happie/t 
iioius  upoiicaiUi  i  l^ut  gliding  ages  ftili  leave  their  hap- 
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pinefs  entii-e.  They  reign  together,  not  upon  thrones^ 
which  theh-.nd  of  man  can  overturn,  but  in  themielves, 
vrith  a  pcAver  that  is  abfohite  ami  iinmutable,  not  de- 
rived from  without,  or  dependant  vrpon  a  defpicabie 
and  wretch.ed  mukitude.  They  are  not  diftinguiftied 
by  the  crowns  that  fo  often  conceal,  under  a  falfe  luf- 
tre,  the  mournful  gloom  of  anxiety  and  terror.  The 
gocU  thenifelves  have  placed  upon  their  heads  dia- 
dems of  evtrlafting  Iplendour,  the  lymbolsand  the  pledge 
cr  happinefs  and  immortality.  "      j 

Telemachus,  who  looked  round  thefe  happy  fields  for  I 
his  fatlitr  in  vain,  v/as  fo  ftruck  with  the  calm  but  ''' 
fiiblime  cvjo^Tnents  of  the  place,  that  he  was  now  griev-  -^ 
cd  not  to  find  him  among  the  dead,  and  lamented  the  ne- 
ccffity  he  was  under  himfelf  of  returning  back  to  the 
living:  "  It  is  here  alone,''  fays  he,  "  that  there  is 
"  life  }  the  fliadow  only,  and  not  the  reality,  is  to  be 
*'  found  upon  earth."  He  oblei-ved,  however,  with  afto- 
nifliment,  that  the  number  of  kings  that  were  puniflied 
in  Tartarus  was  great,  and  the  number  of  thole  that 
were  rewarded  in  Elyhum,  vv^as  linall ;  from  this  difpro- 
portion,  he  inferred,  that  there  weie  but  few  princes 
whole  fortitude  could  offeilually  relill:  their  own  power, 
and  the  flatteiy  by  which  their  paliions  were  continually 
excited  :  he  perceived  that  good  kings  were,  for  this 
rcafon,  rare  j  and  that  the  greater  number  are  lb  wicked, 
that  if  the  gods,  after  having  fuffered  them  to  abufe 
their  power  during  life,  were  not  to  punifli  them  among 
the  dead,  they  would  ceafe  to  be  juit. 

Telemach\is,  not  feeing  his  father  UlyiTes  among  thefe 
happy  few,  looked  round" for  his  grand-father  the  divine 
Laeittrs.  While  his  eyes  were  ineffe6luaUy  anployed 
in  this  Icarch,  an  old  man  advanced  towards  him,  whole 
appearance  way,  in  the  higheft  degree,  venerable  and 
jnajeftic  :  his  old  age  did  not  rei'emble  that  of  men,  who 
bend  xmder  the  weight  of  years,  upon  earth  3  it  was  a 
kind  of  namelefs  indication  that  he  had  been  old  before 
he  .died  j  it  was  ibmething  that  blended  all  the  dignity 
of  age,  with  all  the  graces  of  vouth  3  for  to  thole  who 
Voi.  II.  Mi'  entei- 
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enter  the  fields  of  Elyfium,  however  old  and  decrepit, 
the  graces  of  youth  are  immediately  reftored.  Tiii» 
venerable  figiu'e  came  \ip  haftily  to  Telemachus  j  and 
looking  upon  him  with  a  familial"  complacency,  as  one 
whom  he  knew  and  loved,  tlie  youth,  to  whom  he  was 
wholly  a  ftranger,  ftood  iilent  in  confulion  and  fulpenle. 
*'  I  perceive,  my  Ion,"  laid  the  ftiade,  "  that  thou 
*'  doll  not  recolleft  me;  but  I  am  not  offended.  I  am 
*'  Arcefius,  the  father  of  Laertes  ;  and  my  days  upon 
*'  earth  were  accomplifiied,  a  little  before  Ulylles,  my 
"  grand  fon,  went  from  Ithaca  to  the  iiege  oi  Troy : 
**  thou  waft  yet  an  infant,  in  the  arms  of  thv  nurie  j 
"  but  I  had  then  conceived  hopes  of  thee,  which  are 
*'  now  juftified  ;  fine e  thou  hait  deicended  into  the  do- 
<*  minions  of  Pluto,  in  learch  of  thy  father,  and  the 
**  gods  have  fuftained  thee  in  the  attempt.  The  gods, 
**  O  fortunate  youth  !  regard  thee  vv-ith  peculiar  love, 
*'  and  will  diftinguifh  thee  by  glory  equal  to  that  of 
*'  Ulyfl'es.  I  am  happy  once  more  to  behold  thee:  but 
*'  fearch  for  UlyiVes  no  more  among  the  dead  ^  he  iHll 
*'  lives;  and  is  referved  to  render  my  line  iiluftrious,  by 
"  new  honours  at  Ithaca.  Laertes  himfelf,  though 
**  the  hand  of  time  is  now  heavy  upon  him,  (till  draws 
**  the  breath  of  life,  and  expeils  that  his  fon  fliali  re- 
*'  turn  to  dole  his  eyes.  Thus  tranfitory  is  man, 
**  like  the  flower  that  blows  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
*'  evening  is  withered,  and  trodden  underfoot!  One 
*'  generation  pafles  away  after  another,  like  the  waves 
'*  of  a  rapid  river;  and  Time,  ruOiing  on  with  filent 
**  but  irrefiltible  Ipeed,  carries  with  him  all  that  can 
**  bed  pretend  to  peimanence  and  ftability.  Even  thou, 
*'  O  my  Ion  !  alas!  even  thou,  v/ho  art  now  happy  in 
**  the  vigour,  the  vivacity,  and  the  bloom  of  vouth ; 
"  flialt  find  this  lovely  fealbn,  lb  fiaiitiul  of  delight,  a 
**  tranficnt  flower,  that  fades  as  loon  as  it  is  ulown : 
*'  without  having  been  conscious  that  thou  wert  chang- 
**  ing,  thou  wilt  perceive  thyielf  changed  :  thtf  train  of 
**  giaces  and  pleafures,  fhat  now  Iport  around  thee, 
"  health,  vigour  and  joy  fliall  vanifli  like  the  phsniomsof 

'*  a  dream, 
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*'  a  dream,  and  leave  thse  not-hing  but  a  mournnil  re- 

*'  membrance,  that    they   only   were  thine.     Old   age 

*'  (hall    inienfibly   llcnl  updn   thee;  that  enemy  to  joy, 

«'  (liall  diffule  through   thee  his  own   languors;  fhall 

"  contraR  thy  brow  into  wrinkles,  incline  thy  body  to 

♦*  the  earth,  enfeeble  every  liinb,  and  dry  up,  forever, 

"  that  touniain  of  delight,  which  now  fpnngs   in  thy 

«'  breal'c:  thou  fiialt    look  round    upon  all  that  is  pre- 

*'  fent  with  difguft  ;  anticipate  all  that  is  future,  with 

"  dread;  and  retain    thy  fenfibility,  only   for  pain  and 

**  anguifli.      This    time   appears,  to  thee,  to   be   far 

*'  difrant :  but,  alas!  thou  art  deceived ;  it  approaches 

*'  v\  iih  irrefidible  rapidity,  and  is,  therefore,  at  hand  j 

*'  that  which  draws  near  fo  fad,  can  never  be  remote  j 

*'  and  the   prefent    for  ever  flying,  is  remote   already  j 

*'  even  while  we  fpeak,  it  is   paft,  and   it   returns  no 

*'  more.     Let   the   preil-nt,   therefore,  be  light,  in  thy 

"  eiliniaticn  :   tread  tht^path  of  virtue,  however  rugged, 

•<  vs'ith  pcjfcverance ;  a) id  fix  thine  eye    upon  I'uturity : 

*'  let  purity  of  manners,  and  a  love  of  juftice,  fecure 

**  tiiet;  a  place  in  this  happy  rcfidence  of  peace.     Thou 

*'  ihalt  ioon  fee   thv  father   refurae  his    authority    in 

*'   Ithaca;  and   it  is  d^^creed,  that   thou  fliait    lucceed 

'*  him  on   the    tlu'oiie.     But  royalty,  O  my  fon !   is  a 

**  deceitful  thing  :   thofu  who    behold   it  at  a  diifancc, 

"  fee   nothing    but   greatnefs,  fplendour,   and  delight ; 

<«  thole  who  examine  it  near,    find- only  toil,  perplex- 

"  ity,    folicitude,  and  fear.       In  a  private    ifation,  a 

"  life  of  eafe  and  obfcurity  is  no  reproach  :  but  a  king 

"  cannot  prefer  eafi;  and  Iciiure  to  the   painful  labours 

^'  01  government,  vvirhout   infamy  :    he  mult  live,  not 

♦'  for  himlelf,  but  for  thofe  he  governs  :   the  leaft  fault 

*'  he   commits,  produces    infinite  miichief;    for  it  dif- 

«'   lulls  mlfery   th.rcugh  a  whole  people,  and  fometinics 

<f  for  many  generations.     It  is  his  (.iuty  to  humble  the 

'f  infolence   oi  guilt,    to  fuppcrt    innocence,    and    re- 

<«  prefs  caiuntny^     It  is  i^ot  enough  to  abftain  from  do. 

♦«  ing  evil ;    he  snuft  exert  himfelf  to   the  uttermcil  in 

«  dJ-Uir  goQti :  neither  v-'i-ti  it  fuflice,  to. do   ecod  as  an 

•'Vci.'ir.'-  M3  «  individuuii 
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<«  individual}  he  niuil  prev'cnt  the  mlichief  others 
*'  would  do,  if  they  wtre  not  rcftiuiiial.  Think. 
"  then  of  royalty,  O  my  ion  !  as  a  ilate,  not  oi'  eafe 
*'  and  lecui-ity,  but  of  difficulty  and  danger ,  and  call 
*'  up  all  thy  courage  to  refill  thyfeif,  to  coritrol  thy 
**  paffions,  and  difappoint  flattery." 

While  Arcefuis  was  yet  fpeaking,  he  feemed  to  glow 
with  the  divine  ardour  of  infpiration ;  and  when  he 
difplayed  the  niiferies  of  royalty,  Telemachus  perceivc-il 
in  his  countenance  ftrong  expreihons  of  pity.  '<  Roy- 
**  alty,"  faid  he,  "  wj^en  it  is  afiumed  to  procure  felhili 
**  indulgences,  degenerates  into  tyranny  j  when  it  is 
'^  aflumed  to  Julfil  its  duties,  to  govern,  chcrilh,  ?.;id 
*<  proted  an  innumerable  people,  as  a  father  prote<51s, 
**  cheriflies,  and  governs  his  children,  it  is  a  llrvitudc 
**  mod  laborious  and  painful,  and  rtcuiies  the  iorti- 
"  tude  and  patience  of  heroic  virtue.  It  is,  howevej-, 
"  certain,  that  thofe  who  fuifil  the  duties  of  govcrn- 
*'  ment  with  diligence  and  integrity,  fnall  here  pollds 
"  all  that  the  power  of  the  gods  can  beftov,',  to  render 
**  happinefs  complete  !" 

While  Telemachus  iilicned  to  this  difccurfe,  it  'Imk 
deep  into  his  heart  :  it  was  engraven  upon  that  i^ing 
tablet,  as  the  fculptor  engraves,  upon  brats,  tiie  cha- 
rafiers  which  he  would  tranfmit  to  the  lateft  generation. 
It  was  an  emanation  of  truth  and  v^ildom,'  that,  hkc 
a  fubtile  flame,  pervaded  the  moft  ftcret  reccflis  of  his 
ioul '.  it  at  once  moved  and  warmed  him  j  antl  he  telt 
his  heart,  as  it  were,  dlfl'olved  by  a  divine  energy,  not 
to  be  cxprcflcd  j  by  fomething  that  exhaujied  the  foun- 
tain oi  life:  his  emotion  was  a  kind  of  d^fax',  tliat 
could  not  be  ilitisfied  j  an  impulie,  that  he  could  i.eitiicr 
fxipport  nor  refill  J  a  fcufadon  Lxcjuifitcly  })Kaf.r.gi  and 
yet  mixed  with  fuch  pain,  as  it  v.'as  impuflibic  Tong  to 
endure  and  live.  After  feme  time,  its  vioi-.-nce  ahaud  j 
he  breathed  with  more  fretdcni  j  and  he  liifcoveixd,  in 
tiu' countenance  of  Arccfius,  a  ftrong  likenefsofL-^eries  j 
he  had  alio  a  confufed  remembrariCe  of  lomethiru-;- Simi- 
lar Li  ihc  features  of  UlyQVs,  \»l;tfr.  lie  k:  out  ior  lij'.  sic  .,>: 

cf 
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oi'Troy.  This  remembrance  melted  him  into  tears  of 
tcnderncls  cind  joy  j  he  wi/lied  to  embrace  a  perfon,  whom 
he  now  regarded  with  reveience  and  atFeftion  j  and  at- 
tempted it  many  times  in  vain:  the  iliade,  hght  and 
unlubllantial^eludedhis  grafp,  as  the  flattering  images 
of  a  dream  deceive  thoie  who  expe6l  to  enjoy  them  :  the 
thu-lly  hp  is  Ibm.etimes  in  purliiit  ©f  water,  that  recedes 
from  itj  iumetimes  the  imagination  forms  words,  whicii 
the  tongue  refules  to  utter  j  and  fometimes  the  hand  is 
c:ig;^rly  Icretched  out,  but  can  grafp  nothing :  fo  the 
tcnJer  wifli  of  Teleniachus  could  not  be  gratified  j  he 
beheld  Aixefius,  he  heard  him  fpeak,  and  he  fpoke  to 
him}  but,  to  touch  hhn  was  impoffible.  At  length  he 
enquired  who  the  perfons  were  that  he  law  around  him, 
*'  You  fee,"  faid  the  hoary  fage,  "  thoie  who  were  the 
^'  ornament  of  their  age,  and  the  glory  and  happinefs  of 
"  mankind  J  the  few  kings  who  have  been  worthy  of 
<'  dominion,  and  filled  the  charailer  of  deities  upon 
"  earth.  Thofe  whom  ycu  fee  not  far  diftant,  butfe- 
'•'  parated  from  them  by  that  imall  cloud,  are  allotted 
<'  to  much  inferior  gloryj  they  were  heroes,  indeed, 
*•  but  the  r.ward  of  courage  and  prowefs,  ismuchlefs 
than  that  of  wifdcm,  integrity^  and  benevolence. 

"'hefeus,  whole  coun- 
fome  fenfe  of  his 
too  much  confidence  in  a  false 
md  defigning  woman,  ftlil  remains}  and  he  ftiU  re- 
*  t'Tets  his  having  unjullly  demanded  the  death  of  his 
"  ibii  ir.ppolvius,  at  the  hands  of  Neptune  :  howhuppy 
•^  had  it  b.cn'for  Thefeus,  if  he  hadbeen  lefs  liable  to 
■•'  fuddeu  anger!  You  lee  alio  Achilles,  who   having 

■  '  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  lieel  by  Paris,  fupports 
"  hiniiclf  upon  a  fpear  :  if  he  had  been  as  eminent  for 
-■  wiidom,  juitice,  and  moderation,  as  for  courage,  the 
><  gods  would  have  granted  him  a  lor.g  reign  j  but  they 
'•   l;:;..d  compaiiicn  lor  the  nations  whom  hewcuidhave 

■  '■  i:oveined,  by  a  natural  Iljcceffion,  after  the  death  of 
'•  i^i.ui  his  father}  and  v.-ould  not  have  them  at  the 
'•   •   ,   cv  of  raflui^ls  and  prelumi^tion}  of  a  man  more 

"^  '  «'  ealily 


*'  Among  thofe  heroes  you  fee  Tht 
"■   tci'-.-nce  is  not  peri'eii'y  chterful : 
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«'  eafily  Irritated,  than  the  ka  by  a  tempefl.  The  thread 
**  ot'  his  life  was  cut  fliort  by  the  Fates  j  and  he  t'dl  :\s 
"  a  flower,  I'carce  blown,  fails  under  the  plough-fliaic, 
"  and  withers,  before  the  day  is  paliin  wliichit  fprring 
**  up.  They  made  ufe  of  him  only  as  they  do  oi  tor- 
*'  rents  and  tcmpefts,  to  puniPa  mankind  tor  their 
*'  crimes  :  he  was  the  inftiument  by  whicli  they  ovei- 
*'  thi-ew  the  walls  of  Troy,  to  punifli  the  perjury  of 
**  Lacmedon,  and  the  criminal  defnes  of  Paris.  When 
**  this  was  done,  they  were  appealed  j  and  they  were 
*'  implored,  in  vain,  even  by  the  tears  of  Thetis,  to 
*'  futler  a  youi'g  hero  to  remain  longer  upon  the  e:uth, 
*'  who  was  fit  only  to  deftroycities,  to  fubvert  kingdans, 
*'  aivl  to  fill  the  world  with  confufion  aiul  troubje- 

"  Ycu  fee  another,  remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  hk 
*'  countanancej  that  is  Ajax,  the  Ion  of  Telamon,  and 
*'  the  coufin  of  Achilles  :  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
«<  his  glory  in  battle.  After  the  death  of  AcliUles,  he 
'*  laid  claim  to  liis  aiTns,  which,  he  laid,  ought  not  to 
**  be  given  to  another  :  but  they  were  claimed  alfo  by 
*'  your  father,  v^-ho  infilled  upon  iiii  right :  tjie  Greeks 
*'  determined  in  favour  of  Ul)fles,  and  Ajax  Hew  him- 
*'  Jllf  in  defpair.  The  marks  of  rnge  and  indignation 
*'  aie  ftill  vlfibie  in  h.iy:  countenance  j  approach  him  no:, 
*•  my  fon,  for  he  will  think  you  cum;;  to  infuit  thtmis- 
*<  fcrtune  that  you  ought  to  pity:  he'ns  difcov^vdus 
*<  already;  and  he  ruflics  into  the  thick  ftiadeofthc 
''  wood  that  is  behind  him,  to  avoid  a  fight  that  ishatc- 
<*  ful  to  his  eyes.  On  the  other  C:i\c  >ou  fee  HccStor, 
**  WiKj  wouM  have  been  inyli-icible,  if  tlie  Ion  of  Thetis 
"  had  lived  another  age.  Tiiat  giid.ijig  (luide  is  Aj^a- 
''  meinnon,  whofe  countenance  111 il  exprefles  aftnfecf 
'■'■  the  perfidy  of  Clytemnelh-a.  O  my  ion  !  the  miifoi-- 
*'  tunes,  that  iiave  avenged  the  impiety  of  Tantalus  in 
*'  hi'>  family,  liiil  make  iv.?  trcmbk;  the  mut'.T.ii  cn- 
'<  mity  of  the  two  brothers,  Arrcus  aiid  Thyclk-s, /iikd 
♦•  the  houfe  of  their  father  w".t!i  horroraud  death.  Ar.i^; ! 
*'  'low  is  one  crime,  by  a  kind  of  dreaJful  neCvnTity, 
"  the  caufc  of  niore  !    A^aineiisi-on  returned  in  triu;v.ph 

'•'  frcin 
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**  from  the  ficge  of  Troj^;  b\it  no  time  was  allowed 
*'  him  to  enjoy,  in  peace,  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in 
**  war.  Such  is  the  fate  of  almoft  all  conquerors!  all 
**  thst  you  fee  have  been  great  in  battle,  but  they 
*'  have  neither  been  amiable  nor  virtuous ;  and  they  en- 
*'  joy  only  the  fecond  place  in  the  fields  of  Eiyfium. 

"  Thoie  who  have  reigned  with  juftice,  and  loved 
* '  their  people,  are  confidered  as  the  friends  of  the  gods ; 
**  while  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  Hill  full  of  their 
**  quaiTtls  and  their  combats,  are  not  perfeft  even  here, 
*■'  but  retain  their  natural  defeds,  and  fuffer  the  infe- 
*'  licity  thev  produce.  Thefe  heroes  regret,  in  vain, 
"  the  life  that,  they  have  loft  ;  and  grieve  at  their  change 
*'  ivora  a  iu'oftance  to  a  fhade.  But  the  kings,  who, 
*'  with  an  equal  hand,  have  dlfpenled  juftice  and  mer- 
"  cy,  being  purified  by  the  divine  light  which  perpe- 
*'  tuaily  renovates  their  being,  feel  their  wiflies  antici- 
"  p;Ued,  and  their  happinels  complete.  They  look  back 
'*  upon  the  vaui  folicitude  of  mankind  with  compafTion, 
"  and  delpil'e  the  great  aftairs  that  bufy  ambition,  as 
*'  the  play  of  an  infant :  they  drink  of  truth  ami  virtue 
"  at  the  fountain  head,  and  are  fatisfied  they  can  fuffer 
*'  nothing,  either  from  themfelves  or  others  j  they  have 
*'  no  wjnts,  no  wifties,  no  fears  :  with  refpe6l  to  them, 
'•'  all  is  finifhed,  except  their  joy,  which  ftiall  have  no 
*'  end.(^ 

**  The  venerable  figure  you  fee  yonder,  is  Inachus, 
*'  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  Thecharafler 
*'  of  old  age  is  tempered  with  ineffable  fweetnefs  and 
*'  majt-ily  :  he  moves  witha  light  and  gliding  pace,  that 
''  reftnibles  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and  may  be  traced  by 
"  the  fi.)wers  that  fpring  up  under  his  feet  5  he  holds  a 
"  Ivre  of  ivory  in  his  hand  ;  and  an  eternal  rapture  im- 
"  pels  him,  to  celebrate  the  wonders  of  the  gods  with 
.*'  etern?!  praije  :  his  breath  is  a  gale  of  fragrance,  like 
"  the  breath  of  the  morning  in  fpring ;  and  the  harniony 
*'  of  his  voice  and  his  lyre,  might  add  to  the  felicity, 
*'  not  of  Elvrnim  onlv,  but  Olympus.  This  is  the  rc- 
"  w::rd  of  liis  paternal  atfc6tion  to  the  people,  whom  he 

"  lurrounded 
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*<  lurrovinded  with  the  walls  of  a  new  city,  and  fecurcl 
*<  in  the  bleflir.gs  of  fociety  by  Icgiflatioii. 

«'  Among  thofe  myitles,  at  a  little  diftance,  you  fee 
<*  alfo  Cecrops  the  Egyptian,  the  fiift  fovereign  of 
**  Athens,  a  city  dedicated  to  the  goddefs  of  Wildojn, 
**  whole  name  it  bears.  Cecrops,  by  bringing  e>:cellcnt 
<'  laws  from  ^gypt,  the  great  iburce  from  vvhich  learn- 
*'  Lng  and  good  murals  have  flowed  through  all  Greece, 
<*  fottened  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  people  that  lie 
"  found  in  the  Icattered  villages  of  Attica,  and  united 
*'  them  by  the  bands  of  fociety.  He  was  juil,  hun»nc, 
**  and  compidlionate :  he  left  his  people  in  affluence,  and 
**  his  family  in  a  modeft  mediocrity  5  for  he  was  not 
**  wilhng  that  his  chddren  ftioidd  fucceed  to  his  power, 
**  becaule  there  were  others  whom  he  judged  more  wor- 
"  thy  of  the  truft. 

*'  Eut  I  mull  now  fbew  you  Eriflhon  :  you  fee  him 
*'  in  that  little  valley.  Eri<5fhon  was  the  firft  who  in- 
*<  troduced  the  ufe  of  fdver  as  money,  in  order  to  facl- 
*'  litate  commerce  among  the  iilands  of  Greece  5  but  he 
**  forelaw  the  inconvenierxes  which  would  n?.t'jra]ly 
<'  refalt  from  his  expedient :  **  Apply  you rlelves,"  fays 
he  *'  to  the  people  among  whom  he  diftributed  his  new 
**  coin,  to  accumulate  natural  riches  }  for  they  only  de- 
<'  ferve  the  name.  Cultivate  the  earth,  that  yo\i  may 
*'  have  wealth  in  corn  and  wine,  iind  oil  and  fruit: 
*<  multiply  your  flocks  to  the  utmoft,  that  you  may  be 
*'  nourilhed  by  their  milk,  and  cloathed  with  tlicir 
*'  wool ;  and  it  will  then  be  impoifible  that  you  fliould 
**  be  poor.  The  increafe  evai  of  yoiu' children,  will 
**  be  the  increafe  of  your  wealth,  if  you  imire  thuii 
*♦  early  to  diligence  and  labour  ;  for  the  earth  is  inex- 
**  hauitibie  J  and  will  be  more  fruitful  in  proportion  -as 
**  it  is  cultivated  by  more  h:mJs;  it  will  rewajilkbour 
**  with  boundlels  liberality  J  but,  to  idlcnefs,  itwilJbe 
*'  parfimonious  and  fcvere.  Seek  principally,  tkrefore, 
"  for  that  which  is  truly  wealth,  as  it  li.ij)plies  that 
**  vvhich  is  truly  want.  Make  no  account  of  money, 
**  but  as  it  is  ufcful  cither  to  fupport  nectfia]  y  wars 

"  abxoad. 
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*i  sbroid,  or  for  the  purchale  of  fuch  ccmimodities  as 
"  aic  wanted  at  liomcj  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  bewiflied, 
'*  that  no  ccnnnerce  fliould  be  carried  on  in  articles 
**  that  can  only  fupport  and  gratify  luxury,  vanity,  and 
<*  Jloth.  My  cliiidrtn,  faid  the  wife  Erifthon,  who 
**  thouglit  freqiici^.t  admonition  necefl'ary,  I  greatly 
**  fear,  that  I  have  p-.ade  you  a  fatal  prefcnt ;  I  forelee 
«*  that  this  money  w.J]  excite  avarice  and  ambition,  the 
*^  luft  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  iiie  ;  that  it  will  pro- 
**  duce  innumerable  arts,  which  can  only  corrupt  vir- 
"  tiie  and  gratify  idienefs  5  that  it  will  deftroy  your  re- 
*«  Iifli  for  that  happy  flmplicity,  which  is,  at  once,  the 
<«  blcthng,  and  tiie  fecurity  of  life  j  and  make  you  look, 
<*  with  contempt,  upon  agricultiu'e,  the  iuppcrtot  our 
«  exiftence,  and  the  fource  of  every  valuable  polleiTion. 
'<  Eut  I  call  the  gods  to  witnefs,  that  I  made  you  ac- 
*'  quainted  with  money,  a  thing  ufeful  in  itfelf,  in  the 
'*  integrity  of  my  heart !  Eriilhon,  howevei^,  having 
*'  lived  to  fee  the  mifch'efs  that  he  dreaded  come  to  pafs| 
*<  retired,  overv/h.clmcd  with  grief,  to  a  defart  moun- 
**  tain  J  where  he  lived,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  in  po- 
*<  verty  and  folitude,  difgulled  with  government,  and 
«  dcplorir.g  the  lolly  of  mankind. 

"  Not  long  afterwards,  Greece  beheld  anew  wonder 
«'  in  Tiiptolemus,  to  whom  Ceres  had  taught  the  art 
*<  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and  of  covering  it  every 
<«  year  with  a  g'clden  harvelf.  Mankind  were,  indeed, 
«  already  acquainted  with  corn,  and  the  manner  of  mul- 
«  tiplying  it  by  feed ;  but  they  knew  only  the  nrll  ru- 
<«  dmitnts  of  tillage }  and  Triptolemus,  being  fent  by 
««  Cues,  came,  with  the  plough  in  his  hand,  to  ofter 
«'  the  bounty  of  that  goddefs  to  all  who  had  fpirit  tq 
"  inrnicunt  the  natural  love  of  relt,  and  apply  them- 
"  fclves  diligently  to  labour.  The  Greeks  loon  learnt 
«  of  Triprolemus  to  part  the  earth  into  furrows,  and 
<►'  render  it  fertile  by  breaking  up  itsfurface.  The  yel- 
<f  low  corn  foon  ft'rcwcd  the  htids  untler  the  fickle  of 
<'  the  reapers:  and  the  wandering  barbarians,  that  were 
<«  diiperied  m  the  fbrcfts  of  Epirus  and  Etolia,  feeking 
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<*  acorns  for  their  fubliitcnce,  when  they  had  leirnt  to 
*'  low  com  and  make  bread,  threw  oti  their  ferocity, 
**  and  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  civil  focicty.  Trip:o- 
<*  Icinus  made  the  Greeks  fenfible  of  the  picalure  tliat 
"  is  to  be  found  in  that  independent  wealth  which  a 
*'  man  derives  from  his  own  labour;  and  in  the  pof- 
**  fellion  of  all  the  neceflarles  and  conveniences  of  life, 
"  the  genuine  produce  of  their  own  held.  1"hisab\ind- 
«  ance,  recalled  to  their  minds  thecounfelof  Erifthon. 
«  They  held  money  in  contempt ;  and  all  other  fa^li- 
"  tious  wealth,  which  has  no  value,  but  i)i  the  vam 
"  imaginations  of  men  :  which  tempts  them  to  piea- 
*'  furcs,  that  are  neither  hncere  nor  jate ;  and  diverts 
*^  them  from  that  labour,  which  alone  fupplies  all  that 
*'  is  of  real  value,  with  innocence  arid  liberty.  They 
**  were  now  convinced,  that  a  paternal  field,  with  a 
"  kmdly  foil  and  diligent  cultivation,  was  the  be(i  in- 
"  heritance  for  thofe  that  were  wifely  content  with  the 
*'  fimple  plenty  that  contented  theirfaihersj  who,  wanting 
"  nothing  that  was  uleful,  de fired  nothing  that  was  vain. 
*'  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Greeks,  if  they 
**  had  Iteadily  adhered  to  thefe  maxims,  fo  fit  to  render 
*'  them  free,  powerful,  and  happy  ;  and  to  infpire  and 
*'  maintain  a  uniiorm  and  a6live  virtue,  whicn  would 
*'  have  made  them  worti'.y  of  fuch  blelTmgs  !  but  alas! 
**  they  began  to  admire  talfe  riches ;  by  degrees,  they 
*'  neglesficd  the  trv.e  j  and  they  degenerated  horn  this 
**  admirable  fimplicity  !  O  my  Ion !  the  fceptre  of  thy 
*'  father /hall,  one  day,  dcicend  to  thee:  in  that  day, 
**  remember  to  lead  thy  people  bacic  to  agricui:ure,  to 
**  honour  the  art,  to  encourage  thofe  that  pratlife  it, 
**  and  to  fuffer  no  man  either  to  live  in  idlenefs,  orem- 
**  ploy  himfclf  only  to  propagate  luxury  jnd  iloth. 
**  Thefe  men,  who  goveined  v/ith  fuchbenevciknceard 
**  wiidom  upon  earth,  arc  here  favoiu'ites  of  heaven  ! 
"  They  were,  in  comparifcn  with  Achilles  and  other 
«•  heroes,  who  excelled  o:  ly  in  war,  what  the  gcnde 
"  and  genial  gales  of  the  Ipring  are  to  the  defoiatjug 
**  llorms  of  winter  j  and  they  now  as  rhr  furpifs  ilicni 
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<*  in  gloiy,  as  the  fun,  that  gives  the  day,  furpafles,  in 
"  Ipkndour,  the  moon  that  can  only  leflen  the  dark- 
**  nefs  of  tlK  night." 

While  Arcefius  was  thus  fpeaking,  he  perceived  that 
Teleniachus  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  little  grove  of 
laurels,  and  a  rivulet  of  pure  water,  that  was  bordered 
with  roles,  violets,  lilies,  and  a  thoufand  other  odori- 
ferous flowers,  the  vivid  colours  of  which  refcmbledthofe 
of  Iris,  when  fhe  defcends  upon  the  earth,  with  ibme 
meflage  from  the  gods  to  man.  He  iiaw.  In  this  de- 
lightful fpot,  an  inhabitant  of  Elyfium,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  Seibftris.  There  was,  now,  a  majefty  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  great  prince,  infinitely  fuperior  to  that 
which  dillinguiflied  him  upon  the  throne  of  ^gypt : 
his  eyes  fparkled  with  a  divine  radiance,  that  Telema- 
chus  could  not  ftedfattly  behold  j  and  he  appeared  to 
ha\T  drank,  eventoexcefs,  of  immortality  and  joy  j  fuch 
was  the  rapture,  beyond  all  that  mortals  have  the  power 
to  feel,  which  the  divine  fplrit,  as  the  reward  of  his  vir- 
tue, had  poured  into  his  breaft  ! 

*'  O  my  father  r'  laid  Telemachus  to  Arcefius,  '*  I 
**  know  him}  it  is  Selbftris,  the  wife  and  good,  whom 
**  I  beheld,  notlongfince,  upon  his  throne  in  ^gypt  !" 
**  It  is  he,"  replied  Aicefius  j  *'  and,  in  him,  you  have 
"  an  example  of  the  boundleis  liberality  with  which 
**  good  kings  are  rewarded  by  the  godsj  yet  all  tlie 
**  ttlicity  which  nov/  overflows  his  bofom,  and  fparkles 
"  in  his  eye,  is  nothing,  in  compariibn  of  what  he 
**  would  have  enjoyed,  it,  in  the  excels  of  profperity,  he 
**  had  been  (till  moderate  and  juft.  An  ardent  defire 
**  to  abale  the  pride  and  iniolcnce  of  the  Tyrians,  im- 
**  pelled  him  to  take  their  city.  1  his  acquifition 
**  kindled  a  defire  of  more,  and  he  was  leduced  by  the 
*'  vain  gloi-y  of  a  conqueror:  he  fubdued,  or  rather  he 
**  ravaged,  rdl  Afia.  At  his  return  into  JEgyyt,  he 
*•'  found  the  throne  ufurped  by  his  brother,  who  had 
**  rendcied  the  bell  laws  of  the  country  incftcilual,  by 
"  an  iniquitous  adminlftration.  His  conquells  ot  other 
"  kingdoms,  therefore,  fei-ved  only  to  throw  his  own 
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"  into  confxifion :  yet  lie  was  ib  intoxicated  with  the 
<*  vanity  of  conqiiclt,  that  he  harnefled  the  princes, 
*<  whom  he  had  liibducd,  to  his  chariot.  This  was 
«'  lefs  exculable,  than  all  the  rell ;  but  he  became,  at 
*<  length,  renfihle  of  his  fault,  and  alhamed  of  his  in- 
**  humanity.  3uch  was  the  fiiiit  of  his  vI6\orlt;s!  and 
"  the  great  Sefollris  has  left  an  example  of  the  injury 
*'  done  by  a  conqueror  to  his  country  and  himfelf, 
*'  when  he  ufvups  the  dominions  of  others :  this  de- 
"  graded  the  charafter  of  a  prince,  in  other  refpecls 
*'  fo  juil  and  beneficent ;  and  this  has  diminifhed  the 
*'  glory,  which  ttie  gods  intended  for  his  reward. 

*'  But  feelt  thou  not  another  fhade,  my  fon,  diftln- 
*'  guiflicd  by  a  wound,  and  a  lambent  ]ight  that  plays 
**  roxuid  it  like  a  glory  ?  That  is  Dioclidcs,  a  king  of 
*'  Caria,  who  voluntarily  gave  up  his  life  in  battle,  be- 
**  caufean  oracle  had  foretold,  that,  in  a  war  between 
<«  the  Carians  and  Lycians,  the  nation,  whole  king 
*'  fhculd  be  llain,  would  be  vl6\orious. 

*'  Ohferve  yet  another:  that  is  a  wife  legislator, 
*'  who,  having  inftituted  luch  laws  as  could  not  fail  to 
**  render  his  people  virtuous  and  happy,  and  bound 
?*  them  by  a  lokmn  oath  not  to  viola;  e  them  in  his  ab- 
**  fence  5  in)mcdiately  difappeaivd,  became  a  voluntary 
^'  exile  from  his  country,  and  died  poor  and  unnoticed 
?'  on  a  foreign  Jliore,  that  his  people  might,  by  that 
f*  oath,  be  obliged  to  keep  his  laws  invi;jlate  forever. 

"  He,  whom  thou  leeli  not  far  off  from  theie,  is 
«*  Eunefmus,  a  king  of  Pylos,  and  an  ancellor  of  Nei- 
"  tor.  During  a  peftilence  that  dcfolated  the  earth, 
f  and  crowded  the  banks  of  Acheron  witii  fnades  newly 
^'  diliinlTed  from  above,  he  ivquelled  of  the  gods  that 
*'  he  might  be  peimitted  to  redeem  thelivcsot  hispeo- 
*'  pie  with  his  own :  the  gods  granted  his  requeft  ;  and 
**  have,  here,  rewarded  it  with  felicity  and  honour,  in 
**  comparilbn  of  which,  ail  ti»at  royalty  upon  earth  can 
«*  beftow,  is  vain  and  uHfubftantial,  like  a  fhadow  or  a 
f*  dnam. 

t*   Xhat  old  man,  wliom  you  fee  crowned  with  ilowtrs, 
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♦'  IS  BeluS.  He  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  efpoufed  Anchi- 
*'  noe,  the  daughter  of  the  god  Nilus,  who  fertilizes  the 
*'  earth  with  a  flood  that  he  pours  over  it  from  a  fecret 
**  fource.  He  had  two  fons  ;  Danaus,  whole  hiilory  yoii 
*'  know  J  and  ^gyptus,  from  whom  that  mighty  king- 
**  dom  derives  its  name.  Behis  thought  hiinlHf  more 
**  enriclied,  by  the  plenty  which  he  diffufed  among  his 
"  people,  and  the  love  that  he  acquired  in  return,  than 
"  by  all  the  levies  he  could  have  raifed,  if  he  had  taxed 
**  them  to  their  utmoll  ability.  Thefe,  my  fon,  whom 
"  you  believe  to  be  dead  j  thefe  only,  are  the  living  5 
**  thofe  are  the  dead  wiio  languifh  upon  earth,  the 
**  vi<Sl:ims  of  difeafe  and  fonow !  The  terms  are  inverted, 
**  and  ftiould  be  reftored  to  their  proper  place.  May 
**  the  gods  vouchfafe  thee  I'uch  virtue  as  this  life  fliali 
**  reward;  a  life  which  nothing  can  imbitter  or  dellroy! 
**  But  halle,  now,  from  this  world,  to  which  thou  art 
•'  yet  unborn  :  it  is  time  tlie  fearch  for  thy  father  (hould 
*'  be  renewed.  Alas,  what  fcenes  of  blood  fhalt  thou 
*'  behold,  before  he  is  fcuud!  What  glory  awaits  thee, 
**  in  the  fields  of  Hefperia!  Remember  the  counfels  of 
*'  Mentor:  let  thefe  be  the  guide  of  thy  life:  and  thy 
**  name  (hall  be  great  to  the  utmoll  limits  of  the  earth, 
•*  and  the  remotelt  period  of  time  !" 

Such  was  the  admonition  of  Arcefius  ;  and  he  imme- 
(Jiately  condu61:ed  Teiemachus  to  the  ivoiy  gate  that 
leads  from  the  gloomy  dominions  of  Pluto.  Teiema- 
chus parted  from  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  it 
was  not  poflible  to  embrace  him  j  and  leaving  behind  him 
the  fliades  of  eveilafting  night,  he  made  halte  back  to  the 
camp  of  the  allies  j  having  joined  the  two  young  Cretans 
in  his  way,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  and  defpaired  of  his  return. 
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BOOK  XX. 

Veniifium  halving  been  left  as  a  defofit  by  both  parties  in 
ike  hands  of  the  Lucanians,  T^elcmachus  declares  againjl 
feizing  it  in  an  ajfejnbly  of  the  chiefs^  and  per f nodes  them 
to  be  of  his  opinion  :  he  difconjers  great  penetration  and  fa- 
gacity  'With  refped  to  tivo  deferters,  one  of  --vhom,  Acan^ 
ihiiSi  had  undertaken  to  poifon  ki?n ;  and  the  other,  D:o~ 
fcorus,  had  offered  to  bring  him  Adraftus's  head.  In  the 
battle  '~>.vhich  foon  follo'TVS,  Telemachics  jlre-i'ss  the  field -ivith 
deadinfearch  of  Adrajhis  :  Adrafius,  -ivho is  alfo  in fe arch 
of  Telemachus,  engages  and  kills  Pifijlratus,  the  fon  of 
Neflor ;  PhilcSietes  comes  up,  and  at  the  ?noment  ivhen  he 
is  about  to  pierce  Adraflus,  is  himfelf  -jjoundcd,  ami  obliged 
to  retire:  Telemachus,  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  his  friends ^ 
aTwng  -jjhom  Adrajius  is  making  a  terrible  fi.aughtery  rujhes 
to  their  afifiance :  he  engages  Adrcjius,  and  prefcribes 
conditions,  upon  -ixhich  he  giues  him  his  life:  Adrajius, 
yifing  from  the  ground,  attempts  treacheroujly  to  kill  his 
conqueror  byfurprife,  --who  engages  him  afecond  time^  and 
kills  him. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  afTembled, 
to  confider  whether  it  was  expedient  to  poilel's  ihem- 
felves  of  Venufium,  a  itrong  town,  which  Adraifus  had 
fomierly  taken  from  a  neighbouring  people,  the  Peuceti- 
an  Apulians.  They  had  entered  into  tlie  alliance  that  was 
formed  againft  him,  to  obtain  iatisfaftion  for  the  injury  j 
and  Adraftus,  to  foften  their  refentment,  had  put  the 
town  as  a  depofit  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians  ;  he 
had,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  corrupted  the  Lucanian 
garrifon,  and  its  commander,  with  money  j  fo  that  he 
had  ftill  more  authority  in  Venufnim,  than  the  Luca- 
nians 5  and  the  Apulians,  who  had  confented  that  Ve- 
rufium  fhould  be  garrifoned  with  Lucanian  iorccs,  were 
thus  defrauded  in  the  negociation. 

A  citizen  of  Venufmm,  whofe  name  was  Demophantes, 
had  fecretly  offered  to  put  the  allies  in  pofTeffion  of  one 
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of  the  gates  by  night  j  an  advantage  which  was  oF  the 
greater  importance,  as  Adraftus  had  placed  his  maga- 
zine ot  miUtary  itores  and  provifions  in  a  neighbouring 
cattle,  which  could  not  hold  out  againft  an  enemy  that 
was  in  poflelhon  of  Venufium.  Philo61:etes  and  Neftor 
had  already  given  their  opinion,  that  this  offer  (liouldbe 
accepted  5  and  the  reft  of  the  chiefs,  influenced  by  their 
authority,  and  ftruck  with  the  facility  of  the  enterprifc 
and  its  immediate  advantages,  applauded  their  determi- 
nation :  but  Telemachus,  as  loon  as  he  returned,  ex- 
erted his  utmolt  abilities  to  let  it  a  fide. 

**  I  confefs,"  laid  he,  "  if  any  man  can  deferve  to 
*'  be  furprifed  and  deceived,  it  is  Adraftus,  who  has  prac- 
"  tifcd  fraud  againft  all  mankind  :  and  I  am  lenlible 
*'  that  the  furpriie  of  Venufium,  will  only  put  you  in 
*'  polVeflion  of  a  town,  which,  by  right,  is  yours  already; 
"  becaufe  it  belongs  to  the  Apulians,  who  are  confede- 
*<  rates  in  your  expedition  :  I  alio  acknowledge  that  you 
<*  may  improve  this  opportunity  with  the  greater  ap- 
*<  pearance  of  juftice,  as  Adraftus,  who  has  made  a  de- 
*<  pofit  of  the  town  in  queftion,  has,  at  the  fame  time, 
*'  corrupted  the  commander  and  the  garrilbn,  to  fuffer 
*'  him  to  enter  it,  whenever  he  Ihall  think  fit :  and  I  am 
*'  convinced,  as  well  as  you,  that  if  youlhould  take  pof- 
**  fefllon  of  Venufium  to-day,  you  would,  to-morrow, 
"  be  martcrs  of  the  neiglibouring  caftle,  in  which  Adraf- 
*'  tus  has  formed  his  magazine  5  aiul  that,  the  day  fol- 
*'  lowing,  this  formidable  war  will  be  at  an  end.  But 
**  is  it  not  better  to  periih,  than  to  conquer  by  means 
**  like  thefe?  Muft  fraud  be  coimtcra6led  by  fraiul  ? 
*'  Shall  it  be  laid,  that  I'o  many  kings,  who  \inited  to 
*'  punifli  the  perfidy  of  Adraftus,  were  themielves  per- 
*'  fidious  !  If  we  can  adopt  the  pia6\ices  of  Adraftus 
*'  without  gilt,  Adraftus  himfelf  is  innocent  5  and  ouv 
"  attempt  to  punilli  him  injurious.  Has  all  Hefptria, 
*•'  iiiftained  by  ib  many  colonies  of  Greece,  by  lb  many 
*'  heroes  returned  from  the  fiege  of  Troy,  no  other 
*'  arms  to  oppofe  the  fraud  and  treachery  of  Adraftus, 
"  than  treachery  und  fraud  ?  You  have  Iworn  hx  a!!  that 
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"  is  moft  facred,  to  leave  Venufuim  a  depofit  in  the 
*'  hands  of  the  Lucanians  :  the  Lucanlan  ganifon,  you 
**  fay,  is  conHipted  by  Adiaftus,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
*<  ti"ue ;  but  this  ganifon  is  ftill  Lucanian  ;  it  receives 
**  the  pay  of  the  Lucanians,  and  has  not  yet  refufed  to 
**  obey  them  j  it  has  preferved,  at  leaft,  an  appearance 
**  of  neutrality  j  neither  Adraftus  nor  his  people  have 
"  yet  entered  itj  the  treal-y  is  ftill  fubfifting  j  and  the 
"  gods  have  not  forgotten  your  oath.  Is  a  promife  ne- 
**  ver  to  be  kept  but  when  a  plaufible  pretence  to  break 
**  it  is  vi^anting?  Shall  an  oath  be  facred  only,  when  no- 
**  thing  is  to  be  gained  by  its  violation  ?  If  you  are  in- 
"  fenfible  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  the  gods, 
**  have  ye  no  regard  to  your  intereftand  reputation  ?  If 
*'  you  give  fo  pernicious  an  example  to  mankind,  by 
**  breaking  your  promife  and  violating  your  oath,  in 
**  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  war,  how  many  wars  will 
**  this  impious  conduff  excite?  By  which  ofyourneigh- 
**  hours  will  you  not  be  at  once  dreaded  and  abhorred  j 
*'  and  by  whom  will  you  afterwards  be  tiufted  in  the 
*'  moft  prefling  neceffity  ?  What  fecurity  can  you  give 
**  for  your  faith,  when  you  defign  to  keep  it!  and  how 
*'  will  you  convince  your  neighbours,  that  you  intend 
**  no  fraud,  even  when  j'ou  are  fmcere  ?  Shall  this  fe- 
*'  curity  be  a  folemn  treaty  ?  You  have  trodden  treaties 
*'  under  foot.  Shall  it  be  an  oath  ?  Will  they  not  know 
*f  that  you  fet  the  gods  at  defiance,  when  you  can  de- 
*'  rive  any  advantage  from  perjury  ?  With  ielpe6f  to 
*'  you,  peace  will  be  a  ftate  of  no  greater  lecurity  than 
*'  war  j  for  whatever  you  do,  will  be  confidered  as  the 
**  opei'ations  of  war,  either  fecret  or  avowed.  You  will 
*'  be  the  conftant  enemies  of  all,  who  have  the  m-sfor- 
*'  tune  to  be  your  neighbours.  Eveiy  affair,  which  re- 
*<  quires  reputation,  probity,  or  conndciKe,  will,  to  you, 
*'  btccme  inipratlicable ;  and  you  will  never  he  able  to 
**  make  any  p.cmii'e  that  can  be  believed.  But  there 
*'  is  yet  ar.o'hej-  intcrcft,  yet  nearer  and  more  piefling, 
*'  which  n-.uft  ftiike  you,  if  you  are  not  loft  to  allfenfe 
*'  of  probity,  and  whc  lly  blind  to  your  advanti'ge:   a 
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*/  cdnduft  fo  perfidious,  wiil  be  a  canker  In  the  vciy 
*'  heart  of  your  aliiance,  which  it  mud  finrJly  dtftroy. 
*'  The  fraud  that  you  are  about  to  pnictiie  agamlt 
**  Adraltus,  will  inevitably  render  him  victorious.'" 

At  thele  words  the  affembly  demanded,  with  great 
emotion,  how  he  could  take  upon  him  to  afRrm  that  the 
alliance  would  be  ruined  by  a  mealure,  that  would  pro- 
cure them  certain  and  immediate  victory.  *'  How  cm 
*'  you,''  laid  he,  "  confide  in  each  other,  if  you  vio- 
**  late  the  only  bond  of  fociety  and  confidence,  ycur 
"  plighted  faith  ?  After  you  have  admitted  this  maxim, 
'^  that  the  laws  of  honelW  and  tnith  may  be  violued, 
*'  to  fecure  a  conliderable  advantage  j  who,  among  ycu, 
*'  would  confide  in  another,  when  that  other  may  fe- 
**  cure  confiderable  advantage,  by  breaking  his  pro- 
*'  mife  and  defrauding  you?  and  when  this  is  the  ca!e, 
"  what  will  be  your  htuation  r  Which  of  you  would 
**  not  pra«5^ife  fraud,  to  preclude  the  fraudulent  prac- 
**  tices  of  his  neighbour  r  What  mult  become  of  an  "d- 
*'  liance  confifting  of  fo  many  nations,  each  of  which 
**  has  a  fepai-ate  intereft,  when  it  is  agreed  among  thtin, 
'/*  in  a  public  deliberation,  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
**  circumvent  his  neighbour,  and  violate  his  engai^e- 
**  ments  ?  Will  not  the  immediate  confequeuce  be  dif- 
"  truft  and  diffentloni  an  ii-npatience  to  deftroy  er.ch 
*'  other,  excited  by  the  dread  of  being  deftioyed  r  Adraf- 
"  tus  will  have  no  need  to  attack  you  :  you  will  eff.cl 
*'  his  purpofc  upon  yourfelves,  and  juftify  the  ptrndy 
**  you  combined  to  punifli. 

'*  Ye  mighty  chiers!  r<.nowned  for  magnanimity  and 
*'  wifdom,  who  govern  innumerable  people  with  cxpe- 
*'  rienced  command,  deipue  not  the  c^inilcl  of  a  yourh. 
<<  Whatever  is  your  danger  or  dillrefs,  your  refuuices 
"  fnouid  be  diligence  and  virtue.  Tiiae  fortitude  c-^n 
*'  never  defpair :  but  if  once  you  pals  the  barrier  of  in- 
*'  tegrity  and  honour,  your  retreat  is  cut  off,  and  your 
*'  ruin  inevitable:  you  can  never  m.-)re  eliabliiJi  that 
"  confidence,  without  which  no  affair  of  importance  tan 
"  fuccecd  ;  you  can  never  make  thoie  hold  virtue  f;ici\.<l, 
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'•  whom  you  have  onct-  taught  to  defpife  it.  And, 
''  after  all,  what  have  you  to  fear  ?  Will  not  your 
"  couraoe  conquer,  without  ib  bale  an  auxiliai-y  as 
"  fraud  ?  Are  not  your  own  powers,  and  the  ftrength 
*-  of  tinited  nations,  fulficient  .■'  Lei  us  tight;  and  if 
*<  we  mull:,  let  us  die;  but  let  us  not  conquer  with 
*<  the  Ir-fs  of  virtue  and  of  ianie.  Adralfus,  the  im- 
*'  pious  Adralhis,  is  in  oiu-powei-;  and  nothing  can 
"  cLiiver  hijn,but  our  participation  of  tlrt  crimes  that 
*'  cxpoie  him  to  the  wrath  of  heaven." 

When  Telemachus  had  done  fpeaking,  he  perceived 
that  his  words  had  carried  convi(5fion  to  the  heart.  He 
obferved,  that,  of  all  who  were  prefent,  not  one  of- 
fered to  reply  ;  their  thoughts  were  fixed;  not,  indeed, 
upon  him,  nor  the  graces  of  his  elocution;  but  upon 
the  tru'.hs  that  he  had  dilplayed.  At  firit,  all  was  fiUnt 
aftonidiment,  exprelfed  oniv  by  the  countenance ;  but, 
after  a  Ihort  time,  a  cur.fufed  mui'mur  I'pread  by  degrees 
thnA'.^h  the  whole  alfcmbly  :  they  looked  upon  each 
other;  and  all  v.ere  ijTipatient  to  declare  their  fentiments, 
though  every  one  was  afraid  to  Ipeak  fir(f .  It  was  ex- 
petttd,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  army  fliould  give  their 
opinion  ;  and  the  venerable  Neflor,  at  length,  fpoke  as 
follov.'s:  *'  The  gods,  O  ion  of  UlylTes!  have  fpokcn 
*<  by  thy  voice;  MineiTa,  who  has  fo  often  inlpired 
**  tliv  father,  has  iuggelted  to  thee  the  wife  and  gener- 
«'  ouscounfel  which  thou  halt  given  to  us.  I  think  nor 
<*  of  thy  youth :  for  when  I  hear  thee,  Pallas  only  is 
«'  prefent  to  my  mind.  Thou  hail  been  the  advocate 
**  of  virtue.  The  greatell  advantage,  without  virtue, 
«'  islols:  without  virtue,  nun  aje  Ivuldcnly  ovutaken 
**  by  the  vengeance  vt  their  enemies,  thev  are  dillrulted 
<*  by  their  friends,  abhorred  by  good  men,  and  obnoxious 
*'  to  the  righteous  anger  oi  the  gods.  Let  us  then 
<<  leave  Venufuim  in  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians,  and 
<<  think  of  defeating  Adralhis  only  by  our  own  magna- 
<«  nimity." 

TimsNelfor  fpoke,  and  the  whole  aHembly  aj^lnuded  ; 
but  their  eyts  were  fixed  upon  Tticniaehus  i  and  every 
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one  thought  he  faw  the  wililom  of  the  goddefs  that  in- 
Ipired  h;in,  ligliten  in  his  counitnance. 

This  qiniltion  being  determineti,  the  council  began 
immediattlv  to  debate  another,  in  which  Tckmachus 
acquired  equal  reputation.  Adraftus,  with  a  periidy 
and  cruelty  natural  to  his  character,  had  lent  one 
Acanthus  into  the  camp  as  a  delciter,  who  had  under- 
taken to  dcllroy  the  principal  commanders  of  the  army 
by  poifon;  and  had  a  particular  charge  not  to  fp?re 
Tckmachus,  who  was  already  become  the  terror  of  the 
Daunians.  Telemachus,  who  was  too  generous  and 
brave  eafily  to  entert^iin  i'uipicion,  readily  admitted  this 
wretch  to  his  pretence,  and  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
nefs ;  for  having  leen  Ulyffes  in  Sicily,  he  recommended 
himlelf  by  relatmg  his  adventures.  Telem/achus  took 
him  under  his  immediate  prote6lion,  and  confoled  him 
under  his  misfortunes ;  for  he  pretended  to  have  beni 
defrauded,  and  treated  with  indignity,  by  Adraihis. 
Telemachus,  however,  was  warmmg  and  chenilung  a 
viper  in  his  boibm,  which  his  kindnels  only  could  ena- 
ble to  deftroy  him.  Acanthus  had  difpafched  another 
deferter,  whofe  name  was  Arion,  from  tiie  camp  of  the 
allies  to  Adraftus,  with  p?.rticidar  intelligence  of  its  fitu- 
ation ;  and  aflTurances  that  he  would  give  poiibn  to  the 
chief  conmianders,  and  in  particular  to  Telemachus,  the 
next  day,  at  an  entertainment,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  as  a  guc(t.  It  happened  that  this  man  was  de- 
tc6leil  and  feized,  as  he  was  efcap'.ng  from  the  camp ; 
and,  in  the  terror  and  confufion  of  confcious  guilt,  he 
contcffed  iiis  treachery.  Acanthus  was  liiipefted  to 
have  been  his  accomplice,  becaufe  a  remarkable  intimacy 
had  been  oblerved  between  them  ;  but  Acanthus,  who 
had  great  courage,  and  was  proiouiidly  ikiiled  in  dilTi- 
mulation,  made  fo  artful  a  defence,  that  nothing  could 
be  proved  againft  him,  nor  could  the  con'puacy  b^: 
t:aced  to  its  Iburce. 

Many  of  the  princes  were  of  opinion,  that  he  ouofht 
certainly  to  be  lacrificed  to  the  public  fafetv  :  "  He 
<'  muft  at  all  events,"  faid  they,  "  be  put  to  death; 
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<*  tcr  the  life  of  a  pri v:\te  individual  Is  nothing,  In  com- 
'*  pttitiun  with  the  lives  of  lb  many  kin^s.  It  is  pofil- 
*<  ble  he  may  die  ivinocent ;  bat  that  conhderation  fiiould 
*'  have  no  weight,  N^'hen  the  vicegerents  of  the  gods  are 
**  to  he  lecui  eel  from  danger." 

**  This  hcnid  n-.axini,"  laid  Teleniachus,  *'  this  bar- 
*'  barous  policy,  is  a  difgrace  to  human  nature.  Is  the 
**  blocd  ot  men  to  be  fo  lightly  fpilt ;  and  are  they  to  be 
*^  thus  wantonly  delboycd  bv  thol'e  that  are  let  over 
*'  them  only  tor  th.eir  preiervatlon  ?  The  gods  havfe 
**  made  ycu  to  mankind,  what  the  fliepherd  is  to  his 
*'  Heck  ;  and  will  you  degrade  yoiu-fclves  into  wolves, 
"  and  worry  and  devour  thole,  whom,  you  ought  to 
"  cherifh  and  prctec't  ?  Upon  your  principles,  to  be 
*  accufed,  aiid  to  be  guilty,  is  the  lame  thing  j  and 
«  every  one  that  is  fuipe^fted  muft  die.  Envy  'and  ca- 
**  lumr.y  will  deftroy  innocence  at  plealure !  the  op- 
*'  prellL-d  will  be  lacrihced  to  the  oppreflbr ;  and,  in 
*'  proportion  as  tyranny  makes  kings  dilhuftful,  judi- 
*^'  clal  n.urderers  will  depopulate  the  ftate/' 

Telemachns  uttered  this  remcnltrance  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  authority  that  gave  it  invincible  force  j  and 
covered  thole,  who  gave  the  counftl  he  had  reproved, 
with  confuficn.  He  perceived  it,  and  Ibftened  his  voice; 
"  As  for  myfelf,"  Iviid  he,  **  I  am  not  lb  fond  of  life, 
<*  as  to  fecureitupon  fuch  terms.  I  had  rather  Acan- 
*'  thus  Ihoulci  be  wicked,  than  Tekmachus  J  and  would 
**  more  willingly  perilh  by  his  trealbn,  than  deftroy  him 
*'  unj-uftly,  while  1  doubt  only  of  his  crime.  A  king 
**  is,  by  his  office,  the  judge  of  his  people ;  and  his 
"  decifion  fhould  be  dire6>ed  by  vvifdom,  julHce,  and 
**  nTodenitlon  :  let  me  then  examine  Acanthus  in  }our 
*•  prefcnce/' 

i^'very  or.e  acquiefced,  and  Telemachus  immediately 
queltioned  him  concerning  his  conneiSlion  with  Arion  : 
he  pjeiied  him  with  a  great  variety  of  particulars:  and 
he  trequentiy  took  occafion  to  intimate  a  dthgn  of  fend- 
ing him  back  to  Adralfus,  as  a  deferter:  this,  if  he  l\ad 
really  dclerted,  would  have  alarmed  himj  t'av  Adraftiis 
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^youkl  certainly  have  puniihal  him  n-dth  death :  but 
Telemachus,  who  watched  the  effcil  of  th'.s  expcrlmeiit^ 
vv-irli  great  attention,  perceived  not  the  leail  token  oi 
fear,  either  in  his  couatenanc:  or  his  voice 5  and,  tliere- 
fore,  tliought  it  piobsble,  that  he  w.is  guilty  of  th.e 
conlpiracy. 

Not  being  able,  however,  fully  toconvI61:  him,  he  de- 
manded his  ring  ;  <«  I  will  lend  it,"  laid  he,  '*  to  Adraf- 
**  tus/'  At  the  demand  of  his  ring,  Acanthus  turned 
pale:  and  Telemachus,  who  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  percejived  that  he  was  in  great  confufion.  'Fhe 
ring  being  delivered,  "  I  will  ievA  Pulytropus,"  laid 
Telemachus,  "  a  Lucanian,  whom  you  wejl  know,  t« 
*'  AJraiius,  as  a  medenger  difpatched  with  private  in- 
**  telligence  from  you;  and  he  fl^all  produce  this  ring 
'*  as  a  token.  If  it  is  acknowledged  by  AdraRus,  and, 
*'  by  this  means,  we  dilcover  t'vat  you  are  hisjL'miii"uy, 
'*  you  fliail  be  put  to  death  by  torture  ;  but  if  you  will 
"  now  voluntarily  confefs  your  guilt,  we  will  remit  tjie 
*'  punidiment  it  deieryes,  and  only  banilh  you  to  Ibuie 
**  remote  hland,  v/here  every  thing  fhail  be  provltled  for 
*'  your  iiibniicnce."  Acanthus  bei ng now  urgvd  both 
by  tear  and  hope,  made  a  full  confefnon  j  aiid  reiema-, 
jrhus  ])revailed  with  the  kings  to  give  him  his  life,  as  he 
had  piomifed  it  j  and  he  was  fent  into  one  of  the  Echi- 
Jiadian  iiiands,  where  he  paifeti  his  days  in  fecurity  and 
peace.  Not  long  arterwards,  a  Daunlan  of  obfcure  birth, 
but  oi  a  daring  and  violent  fpirit,  whofe  nanie  was  Dio- 
fconis,  came  into  the  camp  of  the  allies  by  night,  arr-d 
pftercd  to  affadinate  Adraftus  in  his  t:nt:  this  oifer  it 
was  in  his  power  to  uiake  good  ;  for,  v/hotver  delpiies 
his  own  lite,  can  cunmiand  that  of  another.  Dloicoms 
had  no  wiih,  but  for  revenge  j  Adral^us  had  furcihlv 
taken  away  his  wife,  whom  he  loveil  to  dllhavrtion,  and 
who  was  equal  in  beauty  to  Vcr,u;j  heriUf  j  and  he  had  de- 
teiiuhied  either  to  kill  the  tyrant,  and  recover  his  wito,  or 
|)erifli  in  the  attempt.  He  had  received  fecret  ij^^ftruc- 
tions  how  to  enter  the  tent  in  the  night;  and  had  learnt, 
ihat  his  ent«rpriie  would  be  favoured  by  many  olfceis 
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in  the  fcrvice :  but  he  thoughi  it  would  alfo  be  neccfTary, 
th  It  the  allies  lliould  attack  the  camp  at  the  fame  time  ; 
a;>  the  conhifion  would  facilitate  his  e!cape,  and  afford 
hi)n  a  fairer  opportunity  to  carry  off  his  wife. 

Aii  ib<  n  as  this  man  had  m.ade  the  confederate  princes 
acquainted  with  his  dtfign,  they  turned  tc.>wards  Tele- 
niachus,  as  reicning  implicitly  to  his  dccllion.  "  The 
*'  gods,"  f'aid  he,  •'  who  have  prelerved  us  from  traitors, 
**  forbid  us  to  employ  them.  It  woi:ld  be  our  intercff 
*'  to  re;e6l  treachery,  if  we  had  not  luificicnt  virtue  to 
*'  de.elf  it  :  if  we  fliould  once  pra(5fife  it  againll  others, 
*<  our  example  would  jultiiy  others  in  the  piuftice  of  it 
*«  agalnlt  us:  and  then,  w^ho  among  us  will  be  late  ?  If 
*'  Adraitus  firould  avoid  the  mifchief  that  tlireatens  him, 
»'  it  will  recoil  upon  ourfelves  ;  the  nature  of  war  will 
"  be  charged  ;  nulirar)'  fkill  and  heroic  virtue  will  have 
**  no  object  •,  and  wc  fiiall  lee  nothing  but  pei  fidy,  treafbn, 
**  and  Hflafiinaticn :  we  Ihall  curlclvcs  experience  their 
**  fatal  e!fe61s  j  and  delerve  to  liiffer  eveiy  evil,  to  which 
"  we  have  given  fanfticn  by  our  praiilice.  lam,  there- 
**  fore,  of  opinion,  that  wc  ought  to  fend  back  this  trai- 
**  tor  to  Aciiauus  ;  not  for  his  fake,  indeed  ;  but  the 
**  eyes  of  ;di  Ik-iperia,  and  of  all  Greece,  are  upon  us, 
**  and  we  owe  th.s  tefiims  ny  of  our  al)horience  of  per- 
**  fidy  to  them,  and  to  ouifeives  5  we  owe  it  alfo  to  the 
**  gods,  lor  the  gcds  are  juih"" 

IJiolccrus  was  accordingly  fent  away  to  Adi  affus,  who 
trtmbkd  at  the  review  of  his  danger,  and  was  beyond 
tr>:prelI>on  an.a/ed  at  the  gcnerolity  of  Iiis  enemies  j  for 
the  w.cked  hive  no  idea  of  difmtcrefted  virtue:  he  con- 
templated what  had  happened  with  admiration,  and  a  fe- 
cret  and  invohiniary  pri'ile  5  but  he  did  not  daie  to  ap- 
piaud  itcpmiy  ;  being  concious  that  it  would  condemn 
himiclf ;  it  bn.ught  iu:o  his  mind  the  fraud  and  cruelty 
he  had  pra6liied,  with  a  painiui  feme  both  of  guilt  and 
fh?.me.  He  endeavoured  to  account  for  appearances, 
witnout  imputing  to  hiser.emies  ;uch  virtue  as  he  couid 
nor  emulate  j  and,  while  he  leit  himlelf  indebted  tothenj 
f:u-  his  life,  hf.  could  not  think  of  ingratitude  wiihout 
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fcompunSlion :  but,  in  thole;  who  arc  habitually  \vIc.^c;J, 
remoi-rc  is  of  fhoi't  diuHtioii. 

Adraitus,  who  law  the  reputation  of  t!ie  allies  perpe- 
tually incieale,  thought  it  ablbUitciy  neceilary  to   at--        ^ 
tempt  Ibmcthing  oi:'  importance  agjiinll;  them  irn.^.iediateiy:  J^Y^'^ 
as  he  found  tiiey  muft  of  nccelfiy  ioil  him  in  virtur,  heO  ; 
could  only  hope  to  gain  the  advantage  of  Jieiii  in  arm!>  5     | 
and,  therefore  prepared  to  give  diem  battle  Witliout  delay.      \ 

The  day  of  action  arrived  j  and  Aurora  had  icaiTS 
ftrevved  her  roles  m  the  path  of  the  fun,  and  thrown  open 
the  gates  of  the  eall  bexore  him,  when  relemdchus,  an- 
ticipating the  vigilance  of  experience  and  age,  broKe 
from  tlie  foft  embriices  ot"  lleep,  and  put  all  the  coai- 
manders  in  motion.  His  morion,  covered  with  horie- 
hair  th  >t  floated  m  the  wind,  already  glittered  upc:i  his 
head  J  his  cuiras  dijfufed  a  new  fun-fhirie  upon  the  piam  j 
and  his  fliield,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  beiidcs  its  niLural 
ioeauty,  flione  with  a  divine  eftulgencc,  whicii  ic  derived 
from  the  3egls  of  Minerva  that  was  concealed  under  it ; 
in  one  hand  he  held  a  lance,  and,  with  ::ne  otii.r,  he 
pointed  out  the  polls  which  the  ievcrai  diviiions  of  the 
army  wei^e  to  occupy.  Minerva  had  given  a  fire  to  his 
eye  tl\at  was  more  tnan  human,  and  animated  his  coun- 
tenance with  an  exprcfTion  of  awful  majclty,  thatfeemcd 
to  be  an  earnell  of  viilory.  Pie  marciied,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  confederacy,  forgetting  their  dignity  and 
their  age,  followed  him  by  an  iireAi'dble  impuiie :  their 
hearts  were  inacccifible  even  to  cnv)  j  and  every  one 
yielded,  with  a  Ijpontaneous  obedience,  to  him,  who 
was  under  the  immedrate  but  invincible  conduft  of  Mi- 
nerva. There  v/as  now  nothing  impetuous  orprecipitatc 
in  his  deportment  j  he  polVelled  himieif,  witii  the  moll 
placid  tranquillity,  ai"id  cundei'cending  p.inience  j  he  was 
ready  to  hear  every  opinion,  aild  to  iniprove  every  hint': 
but  he  lliewed  alio  the  greatcit'  aOtiWty,  vigilance,  and 
foreiight  j  he  provided  r4gainli:  the  feulotvit ccnting^nc.esj 
he  was  neither  dilconcerted  himlelf,  '.nor  'diico;icerix:.d 
iJLliersj  he  excufed  ail  iniltakesj'' regulat^-u  all  that  was 
amii's  j  and  obviated  diflicuities  'cvc^  iA  thyir  cauies,  bi- 
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fore  they  could  take  efPcft :  he  exacted  no  unreafonalile 
I'ervice,  lie  left  every  man  at  liberty,  and  enjoyed  every 
man's  confidence.  When  he  gave  an  order,  he  exprefle^ 
hunlelrvvith  the  greatell  plainnel's  and  perfpicuity ;  he 
repeated  it,  to  afiiitthe  apprehenfion  and  memoiy  of  thole 
that  were  to  execute  it  j  he  conhilted  their  looks  while 
he  was  Ipeaking,  to  know  whether  he  was  perfeiSlIy  un- 
derllood,  and  he  made  them  exprels  their  fenle  of  his  or- 
ders in  thehovvn  words.  When  he  had  fatisfied  himlelf 
of  the  abilities  of  the  perfons  he  employed,  and  perceived 
that  t'ley  perfectly  entered  into  his  views,  he  never  dif- 
milTed  them  without  fome  mark  of  his  efteem  and  confi- 
dence ;  eveiy  one  th.at  was  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
his  defigns,  v^as  intertfted  in  the  fuccefs,  from  a  princi- 
ple of  love  to  their  commander,  whom  they  wldied^ 
more  than  all  things,  to  pleafe.  Nor  was  their  adivity 
leltrained,  by  the  fear  of  having  misfortune  imputed  to 
them  as  a  fault:  for  he  blajued  none  that  were  imfuc- 
ceisful  tven  bv  miilake,  if  their  intentions  appeared  to 
have  been  good. 

The  firtt  rays  of  the  fvm  now  tinged  the  horizon  with 
a  glowing  red,  and  the  tea  fparkled  with  the  reflected 
fires  of  the  rifmg  day  :  the  plain  was  thronged  with  men 
and  arms,  and  hories  and  chariots  were  every  where  in 
jnotinn.  And  ?dmoit  infinite  variety  of  founds  produced 
a  loud  but  hoarie  noife,  like  that  of  the  fea,  when  a 
mighty  tem.pcft,  at  tlie  command  of  Neptune,  moves  the 
woild  of  waters  to  its  foui.dation  j  and  Mars,  by  the 
din  of  arms,  and  the  dreadful  apparatus  of  war,  began 
to  fcatter  the  feeds  of  rage  in  eveiy  breall.  Spears  ftood 
eject  in  the  field  as  thick  as  corn,  that  hides  the  fmrows 
of  the  plough  in  autumn  ;  a  cloud  of  dull  rofein  the  air, 
which  hid  both  heaven  and  earth,  by  degrees,  from  the 
■  i  fight  of  man ;  and  inexorable  Death  advanced,  with 
.ji"  Confufion,  Horror,  and  Carnage  in  his  train. 
"''■  T'  The  moment  the  firft  flight  of  arrows  was  difcharged, 
Telemachus,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
pronounced  tliefe  words :  «  O  Jupiter,  father  both  of 
^  gods  and  men !  Thou  feeft  jullice  on  our  fide;  and 
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•*  peace,  which  we  have  not  been  afliameJ  to  feek  ;  we 
*'  draw  the  iWord  with  reluflance;  and  would  fpare 
*'  the  blood  oi'  man,  Againft  even  this  enejny,  however 
*'  ci-uel,  perfidious,  and  prophane,  we  have  no  mahce. 
*'  Judge,  therefore,  between  him  and  us.  If  we  muft 
**  die,  it  is  thy  hand  that  relumes  the  life  it  has  given  I 
**  If  Hefperia  is  to  be  delivered,  and  the  tyrant  abafed, 
**  it  is  thy  power,  and  the  wifdom  of  Minerva,  that 
**  fhall  give  us  victory  !  The  glory  will  be  due  to  thee, 
**  for  tile  fate  of  battle  Is  weighed  in  thy  balance.  We 
**  fight  in  thy  behalf,  for  tliou  art  righteous  :  and 
*'  Adraftus  is,  therefore,  more  thy  enemy,  than  ours. 
'*  If,  in  thy  behalf,  we  conquer,  the  blood  of  a  whole 
**  hecatomb  fhall  fmoke  upon  thy  altars,  before  tha 
*'  day  is  paftl" 

Then,  ihaking  the  reigns  over  the  fiery  and  foaming 
couriers  of  his  chariot,  he  ruflud  into  the  thickeft  rank 
of  the  enemy.  The  firft  that  oppofed  him  was  Peri- 
ander  the  Locrlan  :  he  was  covered  with  the  fkin  of  a 
lion,  which  he  had  flain  when  he  was  travelling  in  Cili- 
ciaj  and  he  was  anned,  like  Hercules,  with  a  club  of 
enormous  llze  :  he  had  the  llature,  and  the  lb  ength  of  a 
giant  J  and,  as  foon  as  he  faw  Tclemachus,  he  d-lpifed 
his  youth,  and  the  beauty  of  his  countenance  j  '<  Is  it 
"  for  thee,"  iaid  he,  <*  effeminate  boy!  to  difpute  the 
**  glory  of  arms  with  us  ?  Hence  j  and  feek  thy  father 
"  in  the  dominions  of  the  dead  l"  He  fpoke,  and  lifted 
his  ponderous  and  knotted  mace  againil  him ;  it  was 
lludded  with  pikes  of  fleel,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
a  maft.  All  that  were  near  trembled  at  its  defcent ;  but 
Telemachus  avoided  the  blow,  and  ruHied  upon  his 
enemy,  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  flight  of  an  eao-je. 
The  mace  falling  upon  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  tliat  was 
hear  him,  daflied  it  to  pieces  j  and,  before  Periander 
could  recover  it,  Telemachus  pierced  his  neck  with  a 
dart.  The  blood  which  guflaed  in  a  torrent  from  the 
Wound,  inftantly  ftifled  his  voice  j  his  hand  relaxed  j  and 
the  reins  falling  upon  the  neck  of  his  couriers,  they 
lilted  away  with  ungovemed  fury.     Hs  fell  from  the 
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chariot ;  lils  eyes  were  fuffuled  with  everlafting  c?»rk- 
nels;  and  his  countenance,  pale  and  disfigured,  was.ftill 
Imprtfied  widi  the  agonies  of  cieath.  Telemachus  was 
touched  with  pity  at  the  figlit,  and  immediately  gave 
the  body  to  his  attendants  j  referving  to  himlelf  the 
lion's  fkin  and  mace  as  trophies  of  vifloiy. 

He  then  fought  Adraltus  in  the  thickelt  of  the  battle, 
r.nd  overturned  a  crowd  of  heroes  in  his  way  :  Hilcus, 
who  1-iad  harntired  to  his  chariot  two  courfei-s,  bred  in 
the  vn(l  plains  that  are  watered  by  the  Aufidus,  fcarcely 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  fun  j  Demolcon,  who,  in  Sicily, 
Iiad  almoft  rivalled  Eryx  in  combats  with  the  cellus: 
Crantcr,  who  had  been  the  hoft  and  friend  of  Reicu- 
les,  when  he  paffal  through  Helperia,  to  puni/h  the 
villainies  of  Cacus  with  death :  Menecratcs,  who,  in 
wref^iing,  was  faid  to  have  rivalled  Pollux;  Hypocoon 
the  Sahpian,  who  in  maragingthc  horfe,  had  the  grace 
r.rd  dexterity  of  Caftor;  the  mighty  hunter  Eurlmedes, 
who  was  always  ftained  with  the  blood  of  bears  and 
wild  boars,  that  he  ilewupon  the  frozen  fummits  of  the 
Anpennine,  and  who  was  faid  to  have  been  lb  great  a 
favourite  of  Diana,  that  fiie  taught  him  the  ufe  of  the 
bow  herfcif ;  Nicoftrates,  who  had  conquered  a  giant, 
amonp;  the  recks  of  mount  Garganus,  that  vom.ited  fire  I 
.and  Eleanthus,  who  was  betrothed  to  Pholoc,  a  youth- 
ful bt?uty,  the  daughter  of  the  god  that  pours  the  river 
Liris  from  his  um. 

Sl:e  had  been  promifed,  by  her  father,  to  him  who 
fliould  cel'ver  her  from  a  winged  ferpent,  which  was 
Lied  on  the  boi-ders  of  the  ftream,  and  which  an  oracle 
had  prediOed  fl.ould,  in  a  few  days,  devour  her.  Ele- 
anthus, for  the  love  of  Pholoe,  undertook  to  de/troy  the 
mcnfter,  and  fuccetd-d  ;  but  the  fates  withheld  him 
from  tr.e  fiuits  of  his  victory ;  and,  v.'hile  Pholoe  was 
preparing  for  the'r  u:nou,  and  expelling  the  return  of 
her  hero  with  a  tender  ai-^d  timid  joy,  fiie  learnt  that  he 
}\?.d  followed  Adraltus  to  the  war,  and  tliat  his  life  was 
cur  off  by  an  untijr.ely  llrcke.  Her  fighs  were  watted 
to  the  fuj rounding  woods  and  mountains,  upon,  every 
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gale  :  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears  j  and  the  flowers 
which  ftie  had  been  wreathing  into  garlands  were  neg- 
lefted:  in  thediftraftion  of  her  grief,  fhe  accufed  hcl- 
Ven  ot"  injuftice  ;  but  the  gods  beheld  her  with  compal- 
fion  J  and  accepting  the  prayers  ot"  her  father,  put  an 
fend  to  her  dillrefs.  Her  tears  flowed  in  luch  abundance, 
that  (he  was  luddenly  changed  into  a  fountain,  which,  at 
length,  miVigled  with  the  parent  ftream  j  but  the  waters 
are  ftill  bitter  ;  no  herbage  bloHoms  upon  Its  banks  ;  and 
ho  tree,  but  the  cyprefs,  refrefhes  them  with  a  fliade. 

In  the  mean  time,  Adraftus,  who  had  learnt  that  Te- 
iemachus  was  fpreading  terror  on  ev^ry  fide,  went  in 
fearch  of  him  with  the  utmoft  ardour  ar.d  impatience. 
He  hoped  to  find  him  an  eafy  conqueft,  as  he  had  yet 
Icarcely  acquired  the  full  ftrength  of  man  :  the  tyrant 
did  not,  however,  trull  wholly  to  this  advantnge,  but 
took  with  him  thirty  Daunians,  of  uncommon  boldnefs, 
dexteritj',  and  ftrength,  to  whom  he  had  prcmilbd  great 
rewards  for  killing  Telemachus  in  any  manner.  If,  at 
this  time,  they  had  met,  aiid  the  thirty  Da\minns  had 
furrounded  the  chariot  of  the  yoimg  ht-ro,  while  Adraflu'j 
had  attacked  him  in  front,  he  would  cerrainly  have  bcv-n 
cut  off  without  difficulty  ;  but  Minerva  turned  this  for- 
midable band  another  way. 

Adraftus,  thinking  he  diftinguiihed  the  voice  and 
figui'e  of  Telemachus  among  a  crowd  of  ctmbataiits, 
that  were  engaged  in  a  linall  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  hi!l, 
ruflied  to  the  !por,  that  he  might  fatiate  his  revenge  ; 
but,  inftead  of  Telemachus,  he  tcurd  Nelfor,who,  with  a 
feeble  hand,  threw  fome  random  ibatts,  that  did  no  exe- 
cution. Adraltus,in  the  rage  of  dllappolntmem,  would 
inftantly  have  ilain  him,  if  a  troop  of  Pyiians  had  not 
furrounded  thtii"  king.  And  now,  a  multitude  of  ar- 
rows oblcured  the  day,  and  covered  the  conteriding  ar- 
mies like  a  cloud  :  nothing  was  to  be  heard  btit  the 
■groans  of  death,  and  the  clafliing  armour  cf  thoie  that 
fell }  the  ground  was  loaded  with  mountains  of  flain, 
and  deluged  with  rivers  of  blood.  Mars  and  J^ellona, 
attended  by  the  infernal  furies,  and  clothed  in  garments 
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that  dropped  with  gore,  enjoyed  th°  horrors  of  the  hat- 
tie,  and  animated  the  combatants  with  new  fury.  By 
thele  relentlcfs  deities,  enemies  to  man,  Pity,  generous 
Valour,  and  mild  Humanity,  were  driven  from  the  field  : 
and  SI  uighter,  Revenge,  Dcipair,  and  Cruelty,  raged 
amidfl  the  tumult  without  control.  Minei-va,.  the  wife 
and  Invhicible,  Ihuddered,  and  turned  with  horror  from 
the  kens. 

Philc(Sletes,  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  vt^alked 
with  difficulty  wi I h  the  rtiafts  of  Hercules,  limped  td 
the  aiTillancc  of  Neftor  with  all  his  might:  Adraftus^ 
not  beiiig  able  to  penetrate  the  guard  of  Pyllans  that 
liuicunded  him,  lalcl  many  of  them  in  theduft.  He  flew 
Ereiilaus,  who  was  fo  light  of  foot,  that  he  fcarcely  im- 
printed the  fand  ;  and,  iji  his  own  country,  left  the 
rapid  waves  of  Eurotas  and  Alpheus  behind  hnn:  he 
overthrew  alio  Eutiphron,  who  exceeded  Hylas  in  beau- 
ty, and  Hvpcl  tus  in  the  chafe  j  Pterelaus,  who  had 
foilov^cd  Nelh^r  to  the  fjege  of  Troy,  and  was  beloved 
by  Achilles  for  his  prowefs  and  valour  j  Allrtogiton, 
vv'ho,  having  b.ithed  in  the  river  Aclielous,  was  laid  to 
have  received  from  tlie  deity  of  the  {Iream,  the  foe  ret 
gift  of  afiTuiiiing  whatever  form  he  dcfired,  and  who  had^ 
indeed,  a  liipplenefs  and  agility  that  eluded  the  ftrcng- 
eft  graip  5  but  Adraftus,  by  one  ftroke  of  his  lance,  ren- 
dered him  motionlefs  for  ever,  and  his  foul  rufhcd  from 
tlie  v.'ound  with  his  blood. 

Neiioi-,  who  faw  the  braveft  of  his  commanders  fall 
imder  the  cruel  hand  of  Adraiius,  as  ears  of  corn,  ri- 
pened into  a  golden  haiveft,  fall  before  the  fickle  of 
the  reaper,  forgot  the  danger  to  which,  tremulous  and 
feeble  with  age,  he  expoled  himlclf  in  vain:  his  atten- 
tion was  wholly  fixed  upon  his  fon  Piliilratusj  v.-honi 
he  follcwv^d  with  his  eye,  as  he  was  bravely  fullaining 
the  p?.rry  that  defended  his  father.  But  now  the  fatal 
iTioinent  v/as  come,  when  Neltor  was  once  more  to  feel 
the  infelicity  of  having  lived  too  long. 

Pififtratr.s  m.ade  a  ihoke  againti  Adradus  with  hh 
lance,  ib  violent,  that  if  the  Daunian  had  not  avoided  ir, 
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it  muH:  have  been  fatal.  The  aflailant  having  mifled. ' 
\\U  blow,  ilagcrered  with  its  force  j  and  before  he  could 
recover  his  uofition,  Adraflus  wounded  him  with  a  ja- 
velin in  the  belly  :  his  bowels,  in  a  torrent  of  blood, 
followed  the  weapon ;  his  colour  faded  like  a  flower 
that  is  broken  from  its  root ;  his  eyes  became  dim,  and 
his  voice  faultered.  Alcssus,  his  governor,  who  fought 
near  hini,  fultained  him  as  he  fell  j  and  had  juft  time  to 
place  him  in  the  arms  of  his  father,  before  he  expired. 
He  looked  up,  and  made  an  effort  to  give  the  laft  token 
of  his  tendernefs ;  but  having  opened  his  lips  to  fpeak, 
the  fpirit  iffued  with  his  breath. 

Neftor  now  defended  againft  Adraftus  by  Philoftetes, 
\A^ho  fpread  carnage  and  horror  round  him,  ft  ill  fup- 
ported  the  body  of  his  Ion,  and  preiTed  it  in  an  agony  to 
his  bolbm.  The  light  was  now  hateful  to  his  eyes  3  and 
his  paflion  burft  out  into  exclamation  and  complaint ; 
*'  Wretched  man,""  faid  he,  *'  to  have  been  once  a 
'*'  father,  and  to  have  lived  fo  long!  Wherefore,  O  in- 
*'  e>:oral)le  Fates  1  would  ye  not  take  my  life  when  I 
*'  was  chafing  the  Caledonian  boar,  failing  in  the  expe- 
"  dition  to  Colchis,  or  courting  danger  in  the  fiege  of 
'•  Troy  r  I  fhould  then  have  died  with  glory,  and  tafted 
''  riO  bitternel-s  in  death.  I  now  ianguifh  with  age  and 
*'  fbrrow !  I  am  now  feeble,  and  defplfed ;  I  live  only 
**  to  fuffer,  and  have  fenfibility  only  for  afEi6lion ! 
*'  O  my  ion  I  O  my  dear  fon,  Pififtratus!  when  I  loft 
*'  thy  brother  Antilochus,  1  had  ftlll  thee  to  comfort  nie, 
*'  but  I  now  have  thee  no  more;  1  poll'efs  nothing, 
**  and  c:m  receive  no  comfort !  with  me  all  is  at  an  end  j 
*•'  and  even  in  hope,  that  only  folacc  of  human  mifery,  I 
*'  have  no  portion!  O  my  children !  Antilochus  and 
*'  Pififtratus  !  I  feel,  this  day,  as  if  this  day  I  had  loft 
''  ye  both  j  and  the  firft  wotind  in  my  heart,  now  bleeds 
*'  afrefli.  Alasl  I  fliall  lee  ye  no' more  I  Who  fhall 
''  clofe  mv  eyes  when  I  die,  and  who  (hall  coUeft  my 
'*(  alhes  for  the  ui'n !  Thou  haft  died,  O  my  dear  Pi- 
*'  fjftratus!  like  thy  brother,  the  death  of  a  heroj  and 
f  *  tu  die  is  forbidden  only  to  me !''  In 
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In  this  tranfport  of  grief,  he  would  have  killed  himfeif 
with  a  javelin  that  he  held  in  his  hand :  but  he  was  pre* 
Vented  by  thofe  that  ftood  by  him.  The  body  of  his 
Ton  was  forced  from  his  arms ;  and  linking  under  the 
tonflift,  he  fainted  :  he  was  carried,  in  a  Hate  of  infen- 
fibility,  to  his  tent;  where,  foon  reviving,  he  would 
have  returned  to  the  combat,  if  he  had  not,  by  a  gentk 
force,  been  reftrained. 

In  the  mean  time,  Adraftus  and  Philo6letes  were  mu- 
tually in  fearch  of  each  other.  Their  eyes  fparkled  like 
Ihofe  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion,  when  they  fight  in 
the  plains  that  are  watered  by  the  Cailler  j  their  looks 
were  lavage,  and  exprefled  hoftile  fury  and  unrelenting 
Vengeance  :  every  lance  that  they  dilmifled,  was  fatal  j 
and  the  furrounding  warriors  gazed  at  them  with  ten'or. 
At  laft  they  got  fight  of  each  other ;  and  Philofletes 
applied  one  of  thofe  dreadful  arrows  to  his  bow,  which, 
from  his  hand,  never  miffed  the  mark,  and  which  in- 
flicted a  wound  that  no  medicine  could  cure.  But 
Mars,  who  favoured  the  fearlefs  cruelty  of  Adraftus, 
would  not  yet  luffer  him  to  periftr:  it  was  the  pleafure 
of  the  god,  that  he  ftiould  prolong  the  horrors  of  the  wai-, 
and  increafe  the  number  of  the  dead :  and  he  was  ftill 
neceffkiy  to  divine  juftice,  for  the  punifliment  of 
man. 

Philo5tetes,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  fitting 
the  ihaft  againft  Adraftus,  was  himfelf  wounded  with  a 
lance  ;  the  blow  was  given  by  Amphimuchus,  a  young 
Lucanian,  more  beautiful  than  Nirtus,  who  among  all 
the  commanders  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  was  excelled  in 
perfon  only  by  Achilles.  Philo6tetcs,  the  moment  he 
received  the  wound,  difcharged  the  arrow  at  Amphi- 
m;ichus.  The  weapon  transfixed  his  heajt  :  the  lulhe 
of  his  eyes,  lb  beautiiuUy  black,  v/as  extinguifiicd,  and 
tliey  were  covered  with  the  Andes  of  deatli :  his  lips, 
in  comparilbn  of  which,  the  rofes,  that  Aurora  icat- 
tercd  in  the  horizon,  are  pale,  loft  their  colour ;  and  his 
countenance,  fo  l^looming  and  lovely,  became  ghaftly 
and  disfigured,     Pliiloiletes  liimlUf  was  touched  with 
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^tAtnpaflton  t  And,  when  his  body  lay  weltering  in  his 
bleod,  and  his  trefies,  which  might  hcive  been  miftaken 
for  Apollo's,  were  trailed  in  the  duft,  every  one  la- 
mented his  fall. 

■Philoftetes,  having  flain  Amphimachus,  wp.s  hiir.felf 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  :  he  became  feeble  by  the 
lofs  of  blood  :  and  he  had  exerted  himfelf  fo  much  in  the 
battle,  that  his  old  wound  became  painful,  and  feemed 
ready  to  break  out  afrcfh  ;  for  notwithfhmding  the  di- 
vine fcience  of  the  fons  of  ^fculapius,  the  cure  was 
not  perfect.  Thus  exhaull^d,  and  ready  to  fail  upon 
the  heaps  of  the  (lain  that  furrounded  him,  he  was  borne 
off  by  Archidamas,  who  excelled  all  the  Oebalians  that 
he  brought  with  him  to  found  the  city  of  Petilia,  in  dex- 
terity and  courage,  juft  at  the  moment,  when  Adraftus 
might,  v/ith  eafe,  have  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 
And  now  the  tyrant  found  none  that  dared  torefift  him, 
or  retard  his  vi6lory :  all  his  enemies  were  either  fallen  l,>^'' 
or  fled  ;  and  he  might  juftly  be  rclemlDled  to  a  torrent,  • 
which,  having  overflowed  its  bounds,  i-uflies  on  with  tu- 
multuous impetuofity,  and  fwecps  away  the  harvelt  aijd  | 
the  flock,  the  rtiepherd  and  the  village  together.  ~- ^ 

Telemachus  heard  the  fl:kouts  of  the  viftors  at  a  dif- 
tance  :  and  iaw  his  people  flying  before  Adraftus,  with 
diforder  and  precipitation,  like  a  timid  hind,  that,  pur- 
fut'd  by  the  hunter,  traverfes  the  plain,  niflies  through 
the  foreft,  leaps  the  precipice,  and  plunges  into  the  flood. 
A  groan  iflbed  trorh  his  breafl:,  and  his  eyes  fpai'kled 
•with  indignation:  he  quitted  the  Ipot  where  he  had 
Jong  fought  with  fo  much  danger  and  glory,  and  hafted 
to  fulfain  his  par:"y :  he  advanced,  covered  with  the 
fclood  of  a  multitude,  whom  he  had  extended  in  the  duft; 
and,  in  his  way,  he  gave  a  fliout,  that  was  at  once  heard 
by  both  armies. 

iMinerva  had  communicated  a  kind  of  namelefs  terrot" 
to  his  voice,  which  the  neighbouring  mountains  returned. 
The  voice  of  ex^en  Mars  was  never  louder  in  Thrace, 
when  he  called  up  the  infernal  furies,  War  xnd  Death, 
trhe  fliout  of  Telemachus  animated  his  people  with  new 
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courage,  and  chilled  his  enemies  with  feai- ;  Adrailuj} 
himlelf  was  moved,  and  bluftied  at  the  confufion  that  he 
felt.  A  thouland  fatal  prefages  thrilled  him  with  leciet 
liorror  j  and  he  was  aftuated  rather  by  defpair  than 
courage:  his  trembling  knees  thrice  bent  under  him, 
and  he  thrice  drew  back,  without  knowing  what  he  did  j 
his  countenance  faded  to  a  deadly  pale,  and  cold  fweat 
covered  his  body  j  his  voice  became  hollow,  tremulous 
and  interrupted }  and  a  kind  of  fullen  fire  gleamed  in  his 
eyes,  which  appeared  to  be  ftarting  from  their  fockets. 
All  his  motions  had  the  fudden  violence  of  a  convulfion, 
and  he  looked  like  Oreft.es,  when  he  was  pollefled  by  the 
furies.  He  now  began  to  believe  there  were  gods  j  he 
fancied  that  he  faw  them,  denouncing  vengeance  j  and 
that  he  heard  a  hollow  voice  iffuing  from  the  depths  of 
hell,  and  calling  him  to  everlafting  torment.  Every 
thing  imprefled  him  with  a  fenle,  that  a  divine  and  in- 
yifible  hand  was  raifedagainft:  him  A  and  that  it  would 
cruHi  him  in  itsdefcent.  Hope  was  extinguiflied  in  his 
breaft  :  and  his  courage  fled,  as  light  flies  when  the  fun 
plunges  in  the  deep,  and  the  earth  is  inveloped  in  th« 
fliades  ot  night. 

Adraft:us,  whofe  tyranny  would  already  have  been  too 
long,  if  the  earth  had  not  needed  fo  levere  a  fcourge  i 
the  impious  Adraftus  had  now  filled  up  the  meafure  of 
his  iniquity,  and  his  hour  was  come.  He  rufhed  for* 
ward  to  meet  his  fate,  with  a  blind  fury,  which  horror, 
remorfe,  indignation  and  defpair,  united  to  infpire.  At 
the  firll  fight  of  Telemachus,  he  thought  that  Avemus 
opened  at  his  feet,  and  the  fiery  waves  of  Phlegeton 
roared  to  receive  him :  he  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
his  mouth  continued  open,  but  he  was  unable  to  fpeak  j 
like  a  man  terrified  with  a  frightful  dream,  who  makes 
an  eflbrt  to  complain,  but  can  aiticulate  nothing.  He 
dilchargeda  lance  at  Telemachus,  with  tremor  and  pre- 
cipitation :  but  Telemachus,  ferene  and  fearlefs,  as  the 
friend  of  heaven,  covered  himfelf  with  his  buckler  j  and 
vi^ory  feemed  to  overftiadow  him  with  her  wings,  and 
fulpended  a  crown  over  his  head  j  in  his  eye  there  was 
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fomethlng  that  expreflcd,  at  once,  courage  and  tran- 
quillity :  and  fuch  was  his  appaient  fuperiority  to  danger, 
that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  Minerva  lierlelf.  He 
turned  afide  the  lance  that  was  thrown  againft  him  by 
Adraftus,  who  inftantly  drew  his  iword,  that  he  might 
prevent  Telemachus  from  dilcharging  his  lance  in  re^ 
turn :  Telemachus,  therefore,  relinquifhed  his  fpear  j 
and,  feeing  the  fword  of  Adraftus  in  his  hand,  imnier 
diately  unlheathed  his  own. 

WJ\en  the  other  combatants  on  each  fide  faw  them 
thus  clofely  engaged,  they  laid  down  their  arms  }  and 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  them,waited,  in  filence,  for  the  event 
which  would  determine  the  war.  Their  fwords  flafhed 
like  the  bolts  of  Jove,  when  he  thunders  from  the  Iky  : 
iand  their  polifhed  armour  refounded  with  the  ftrokes. 
They  advanced,  retired,  ftooped,  and  fprung  fuddenly 
lip  J  till  at  length  clofing,  each  feized  his  antagonift  at 
the  fame  moment.  The  clafping  ivy  lefs  clofely  em- 
braces the  elm,  than  thefe  combatants  each  other.  The 
ftrength  of  Adraftus  was  undiminilhed }  but  that  of  Te- 
lemachus was  not  yet  mature.  Adraftus  frequently  en- 
deavoured to  furprife  and  ftagger  him,  by  a  fudden  and 
violent  eftbrt,  but  without  fuccefs  :  he  then  endeavoured 
to  feize  his  fword  ;  but  the  moment  he  relinquiftied  his 
gralp  for  that  purpofe,  Teleniachus  lifted  him  from  the 
ground,  and  laid  him  at  his  feet.  In  this  dreadful  mo- 
ment, the  wretch,  who  had  lb  long  defied  the  gods,  be- 
trayed an  unmanly  fear  of  death.  He  was  aftiamed  to 
beg  his  life,  yet  not  able  to  fupprefs  his  defire  to  live:  he 
endeavoured  to  move  Telemaciius  with  compaifion :  *'  O 
*'  fon  of  Ulyftes  !"  faid  he,  "I  acknowledge  that  there 
**  are  gods,  and  that  the  gods  are  juft  :  their  righteous 
^*  retribuLion  has  overtaken  me  '  It  is  misfortune  only 
*'  that  opens  our  eyes  to  truth:  I  now  fee  it,  and  it  con- 
*'  demns  me.  But  let  an  unhappy  prince  bring  thy  fa- 
f*  ther,  now  diftant  from  his  country,  to  thy  remenr- 
**  brance,  and  touch  thy  breaft  with  compafTion! "' 

Telemachus,  who  kept  the  tyrant  under  him  with  his. 
*kn^e,  and  had  raifed  the  fwurd  to  tUfpatck  him,  fuf- 
-  -  pende^ 
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pended  the  blow:  "  I  tight/'  laid  he,  "  only  for  vie* 
<*  toiy,  and  tor  peace  j  not  tor  vengeance.  Live  then  : 
"  but  live,  to  atone  for  the  wrongs  you  have  conunitted  ; 
*'  reltore  the  dominions  you  have  ulurpedj  and  ellablifh 
*'  jullice  and  trancjuillity  upon  the  coail  of  Helpena> 
*'  which  you  have  io  long  polluted  by  cruelty  and  traud  1 
"  live  from  hcncerorth,  a  convert  to  trvith  and  virtue  ; 
**  Learn  from  your  defeat,  that  the  gods  are  jull  j  and 
<*  that  the  wicked  are  miferable :  that  to  feek  happinefs 
*'  in  violence  and  deceit,  is  to  enfure  diiappointment; 
*'  and  that  there  is  no  enjoyment  like  the  conllant  ex* 
**  ercife  of  integrity  and  benevolence'.  As  a  pledge  of 
*«  your  fincerity^  give  us  )our  fon  Metrodcrus,  and 
**  twelve  chiefs  of  your  nation  for  hoftages." 

Telemachus  then  futfered  Adrallus  to  rife ;  and,  not 
fufpcfting  his  infmceritv,  offered  him  his  hand.  But 
the  tjrant,  in  this  unguarded  moment, periidioufly  threw 
a  fliort  javelin  at  him,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  con- 
cealed :  the  weapon  was  lo  keen,  and  thrown  with  fuch 
dexterity  and  ftrength,  that  it  would  have  pierced  the 
armour  of  Telemachus,  if  it  had  not  been  of  divine  tem- 
per j  and  Adraftus  being  now  without  arms,  placed 
Iiimfelf,  for  fecurlty,  behind  a  tree.  Telemachus  then 
cried  out,  *■  Bear  witnefs,  Daunians,  the  victory  is 
**  ours  !  The  lite  of  your  king  was  mine,  by  conquell  j 
**  and  it  is  now  forfeited  by  treachery.  He  that  feais 
**  not  the  gods,  is  afraid  of  death ;  he  that  fears  the 
*'  gods,  can  fear  nothing  eirc.""  He  advanced  hallily 
towards  the  Daunians,  as  he  fpoke3  and  made  a  lign 
to  his  people,  that  were  en  the  oth^r  tide  ot  the  tree, 
where  AUraltus  had  taken  reiuge,  to  cut  oif  his  retreat. 
The  tyrant  perceiving  his  fituation,  would  liave  made  a 
delperate  efturt  to  lurce  lus  way  through  the  Cretans  j 
but  Telemachus  i-u(hing  upon  him,  luddtn  and  iaefilti- 
ble  as  tlie  bolt  which  the  father  "of  tiie  gods  launches 
from  the  fummit  gt  Oi)-mpus,  to  dtftroy  tlve  guiky, 
feized  him  with  his  viftoiious  hand,  and  laid  him  prof- 
trate  in  the  duit  i  as  the  northern  tcmpclt  levels  the  har* 
Vcft,  uot  yet  ripe  for  the  litkj^,     Th«  Vittor  wa*  them 
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deaf  to  cntrenty,  thovigh  the  perfidious  tyY2Y\t  again  at- 
tempted to  abvii'e  the  gcodneis  of  his  heart  :  he  phmged 
the  fword  in  his  breaft  j  and  dilhiifltd  his  foul  to  the 
flames  of  Tartarus,  tlie  juli:  punifliment  of  his  crimes, 
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AJ-rafliis  Mng  dead,  the  Daun'tans  offered  their  hands 
to  the  ai:ks  in  token  of  per.ce,  and  requejicd  that  one  of 
thtir  yi'sn  nation  might  be  gi'ven  them  for  a  king  j  Nefior 
bang  inccnfoldil'le  jcr  the  lofs  ofhisfon,  ahfcnts  himfelffro7n 
the  (:£emhlj  of  the  chiefs,  <zvhtreJome  are  of  ofimon  that 
the  conquered  lands  peuLl  he  di'vided  ajnong  them,  and 
allot  the  territory  of  Arpos  to  T^elanachus,  ■Teie??iachus  r*?-. 
jecis  this  offer,  and  ccn-uinces  the  chicj's  that  it  is  their  com- 
imn  intercji  to  appoint  Foiydamus  king  of  the  Daiinians, 
and  lea'i.e  the?n  in  poffeJJ.on  of  their  country.  He  after^ 
Kf.'ards  pcrfuades  the  Daurdans  to  bejioxv  Ai-pi  upon  Die* 
■mede,  'voho  had  accidentally  landed  upon  their  coafi.  Hof- 
iilities  being  no^jj  at  an  end,  the  allies  fepar ate ^  and  enjery 
W£  returns  to  bis  o'lvn  country. 

THE  Daunians,  as  foon  as  Adraftus  was  dead,  In- 
lUad  of  depicring  thtir  defeat,  and  the  lofs  of  their 
chief,  rejoiced  in  their  deliverance  j  and  gave  their  hands 
to  the  allies,  in  tcken  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  IVie- 
trodorui-,  the  fon  of  AdialLUS,  whom  tl\e  tyrant  had 
brought  up  in  the  principles  of  diifimulation,  injultice, 
and  cruelty,  pufiJianimouiiy  fled  j  but  a  {lave,  who  had 
been  the  confidant  and  companion  of  his  vices,  whom  he 
had  entranchiied,  and  loaded  with  benefits,  andtowhoin 
alone  he  tiufted  inhisfiight,  thought  only  how  he  might 
improve  the  opportunity  to  his  own  advantage:  lie  there- 
fore attacked  him  behind,  as  he  fled  \  and  having  cut  off 
ills  head,  brought  it  iij.to  the  camp  of  the  allies,  hoping 
V©1.  II.  £  It 
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to  receive  a  great  reward  for  a  crime,  which  would  put 
an  end  to  tl\e  warj  the  allies,  however,  were  ftruck 
with  horror  at  the  fa6"l:,  and  put  the  villain  to  death. 

Telemachus,  when  he  faw  the  head  of  Metrodorus, 
a  youth  of  great  beauty '  and  excellent  endowments, 
whom  the  love  of  plealure  and  bad  example  had  cor- 
rupted, could  not  refrain  from  tears:  "  What  an  in- 
**  lfance,'Maid  he,  "  of  the  mifchief  of  profperity  to  a 
*  *  young  prince!  The  greater  his  elevation,  and  the  keener 
**  his  lenfibility,  the  more  eafy  and  certam  is  his  le- 
**  duflion  from  virtuf  !  And  whac  has  now  happened  to 
.«/  Metrodorus,  might,  perhaps,  have  happened  to  m&i 
*'  if  I  had  not  been  favoured  by  the  gods  with  early 
*'  misfortune,  and  the  counfels  ot  Mentor." 

The  Daunians  being  allembled,  required,  as  the  only 
^condition  of  peace,  that  tliey  fhould  be  permitted  to 
chufe  a  king  of  their  own  nation,  whole  virtues  might 
remove  the  dllgrace  that  Adraftus  had  brought  upon  rov- 
alty  :  thev  were  tliaukful  to  the  gods  who  Jiad  cut  Km 
otF:  they  came,  in  crowds,  to  kiis  the  had  of  Telema- 
chus, as  the  inftrument  of  divine  juftice  ;  and  they  ce- 
lebrated their  defeat  as  a  triumph.  Thus,  the  j)owtr 
which  threatened  all  Hefperia,  and  ftruck  uiiited  nations 
with  termor,  fell,  in  a  moment,  totally  and  for  ever!  Ho 
the  ground,  that  is  gradually  undermined  in  appearance 
iTjaintains  its  ftability :  the  flow  progrefs  of  the  work 
below,  is  difregarded  or  defpifedj  nothing  Ihakes,  no- 
thing is  broken,  and,  in  appearance,  nothing  is  weak : 
yet,  the  fecret  fupport  is  certainly,  though  infenfibly, 
deftroyed  j  and  the  moment,  at  lall,  arrives,  when  tlie 
whole  falls  at  once  into  ruin,  and  nothing  remains  but 
an  abyfs,  in  which  the  furtace,  and  all  that  covered  it  is 
fwallowed  up.  An  illegal  authority,  however  found- 
ed, is  gradually  fubverted  by  fraud  and  cruelty:  it's 
gazed  at  with  admiration  and  terror,  and  everyone  trem- 
bles before  it,  till  the  moment  it  links  into  nothing:  it 
falls  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  can  rife  no  more  j  lor  i*.s 
fu])port  is  not  only  removed,  but  armihiiated  j  jufticc 
and  integrity  are  wanting,  which  alone  can  produce  con- 
fidence  and  love.  Uh 
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On  tlie  next  day,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  affembled  to 
give  the  Daunians  a  king :  thty  faw  the  two  camps  in- 
tenningled  by  an  amity  lb  fudden  and  imexpefted,  and 
the  two  armies,  as  it  were,  incorporated  into  one,  with  in- 
finite pleaiiire.  Neftor,  indeed,  coidd  not  be  prefent ; 
for  th.c  death  of  his  fon  was  more  than  the  weaknels  of 
his  age  could  fuppurt :  he  funk  ur.der  this  misfortune,  in 
the  decHne  of  hie,  as  a  flower  fmks  under  the  (howers 
of  the  evening,  which  was  the  gloiy  of  the  field,  when 
Aurora  firft  gave  the  day :  his  eyes  continually  over- 
flowed, from  an  inexhauitible  fource ;  the  lenient  hand 
of  fleep  clofed  them  no  more  ;  and  the  foothing  profpe6t$ 
of  hope  hi  which  mifery  itlelf  can  rejoice,  were  cut  off. 
All  food  was  bitter  to  his  tafte,  and  light  was  painful 
to  his  eye  j  he  had  no  wifli,  but  to  be  dilinifild  from  life, 
and  covered  with  the  veil  of  eternal  darknefs.  The 
voice  of  friendfhip  ibothed  and  expoftulated  in  vain ; 
for  even  kindnefs  itfclf  difgurted  him,  as  the  richefl 
dainties  are  difguilful  to  the  fick.  To  foft  condolence, 
and  tender  expoihdation,  he  aniwered  only  by  founds  of 
inarticulate  lorrow :  yet  he  was,  fometimes,  heard  to 
break  out  into  paffionate  exclamations,  alone:  *'  O  Pifi- 
"  ftratus  !"  he  would  fay,  "  O  my  fon !  thou  calleff  me, 
"  and  I  will  follow  thee :  thou  hath  made  death  wel- 
*'  come  y  and  I  have  no  wifli,  but  once  more  to  behold 
'"  thee  upon  the  borders  of  the  Styx ! "  After  fuch  burfts 
of  grief,  he  would  pafs  whole  hours  in  filencej  except 
that,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  groans 
Would  involuntarily  efcape  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  princes  that  were  affembled, 
1?vraited  impatiently  for  Telemachus,  who  ftill  continued 
rear  the  body  of  Pilillratus,  burning  the  richeft  perfumes, 
fcattering flowers  over  it  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  ming- 
ling the  fragrant  fhowers  with  his  tears  :  **  O  my  dear 
*<  companion  !"  faid  he,  *'  can  our  firft  meeting  at  Pylos, 
«<  our  jo\nney  to  Sparta,  and  our  meeting  at  the  coalt 
"  of  Hefperia,  be  forgotten  ?  How  many  obligations  am 
<*  I  under  to  thee !  how  tenderly  did  I  love  thee  !  and 
«  how  faithfully  was  my  love  returned !  I  knew  thy 
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•*  valour ;  it  would  have  rivalled  the  greated  heroes  of 
'*  Greece !  but,  alas  I  it  has  deftroyei  thee !  It  has, 
'*  indeed,  conlecrated  thy  name ;  but  it  has  impoverifiKd 
**  the  world !  We  haveloft  the  virtues  that  would  have 
•*  been  equal  to  thole  of  thy  father  :  another  Neftor, 
*'  whofe  wifdom  and  eloquence  vwuld,  in  future  times, 
•*  have  been  the  pride  and  adiuiration  of  Greece!  That 
*'  foft  perfuafion  was  already  upon  thy  lips,  which,  when 
*<  N>:fl:or  fpeaks,  IsirreiVible  :  that  native  rimpliclty  and 
*'  truth,  that  gentle  expollalation,  which  froths  anger 
**  into  peace  :  and  that  authority  which  equanimity  and 
*'  wifdom  neceft'arily  acquire,  were  already  thy  own !  To 
•*  thy  voice,  every  ear  v/as  attentive :  aud  every  heart  was 
**  inclined  to  appi-ove  thviudginent !  Thy  words,  plain 
*'  and  artlefs,  diftilled  upon  the  heart,  as  the  dews  of 
*'  heaven  diilll  upon  the  rifing  herbage  of  the  field  1 
*'  In  thee  how  many  blciTings  have  we  now  loll  for  ever  ! 
**  Piiidratus,  whom,  but  yefterday,  I  clafped  to  my 
**  brcaft,  is  now  infenfible  to  my  friendlliip  ;  and  a 
**  mournful  remembrance  of  him  is  all  that  remains  !  If, 
**  inftead  of  our  clofing  thy  eyes,  thou  hadlf  cloied  the 
•*  eyes  of  Neftor,  the  gods  woukl  have  fpared  him  this 
**  figiit  of  anguifli  and  hon*or  ;  and  he  would  not  have 
**  been  diftlnguilhed,  among  fathers,  by  unexampled 
*'  calamity  I'"' 

After  theie  exclamations  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  Tole- 
t  "chus  ordered  the  blood  to  be  waf!ied  from  the  wotmd- 
ed  fide  of  Plfiftratus,  and  the  body  to  be  laid  upon  a 
purple  bier.  Upon  this  bed  of  death,  his  head  reclined, 
and  his  countenance  pale,  lie  reicmbled  a  voung  tree, 
whicli  having  covered  the  earth  with  its  fliade,  and  fliot 
vip  its  branches  to  heaven,  is  cut  down  by  the  axe  with 
an  untimely  ilroke:  it  is  fevered  at  once  from  its  root, 
and  from  tlu.-  earth,  a  prolific  mother,  that  cheri Hies  her 
offspring  in  herbolc>m  !  Tiie  brarxhes  languilh,  ainVthe 
verdure  fades  !  it  is  no  longer  felf-fuppurted ;  it  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  its  fpreading  honours,  that  conceakKl  the 
iky,  are  ftretched,  withered,  and  (aplefs  in  the  dull":  it 
i*  no  more  a  tree,  buta  leaflefs  trunk  i  it  afpir^s,  and  is 
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graceful  no  more!  Thus  lallen,  and  tlnis  changed,  Pi~ 
liftiatus  was  now  borne  to  the  funeral  pile,  attended  by  a 
band  of  Pylians,  moving  with  a  flow  a>id  mournful  pace ; 
their  arms  reverfed,  and  their  eyes,  fwimming  in  tears, 
iixed  upon  the  ground !  And  now  the  flame  afcends,  in 
ruddy  fpires,  to  the  (ky ;  the  body  is  quickly  confumed, 
and  the  aflies  depofited  in  a  golden  urn.  This  urn,  m 
an  invaluable  treafure,  Telemachus,  who  fuperintended 
the  whole,  confided  to  Callimachus,  to  whom  Neltor 
had  once  confided  the  fon,  whofe  remains  ft  contained  : 
<*  Preiei-ve,"  faid  he,  *' thefe  mournful  but  precious  re- 
«*  licks,  of  one  whom  you  tenderly  loved  j  preferve 
"  them  for  his  father  !  but  do  not  give  them  till  he  has 
•*  fortitude  enough  to  aflc  for  them :  that,  which  at  one 
*■*  time   exafperates  Ibrrow,  will  iboth  it  at  another/* 

Telemachus,  having  thus  fulfilled  the  laft;  duties  to  the 
friend,  repaired  to  the  aflembly  of  the  confederate  prin- 
ces, who,  the  moment  they  faw  him,  became  filent  with 
attention :  he  bluflied  at  the  deference  that  was  paid  him, 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  fpeak.  The  accla- 
mations that  followed,  increaled  his  coi.fufion  j  he  wiflied 
to  hide  himlelf,  and  now,  for  the  firif  time,  appeared  to 
be  irrefolute  and  difconcerted.  At  lafl:  he  intreated,  as 
a  favour,  that  they  would  praife  him  no  more  j  '  *  Not, 
fays  he,  <*  becaufe  it  difpleafes  me,  efpecially  from  thofe 
<*  who  are  fo  well  able  todiftinguifh  virtue  j  but  be- 
**  caule  I  am  afraid  it  fliould  pleaicmetoomuch  :  praife 
"  is  the  great  coiTupter  of  mankind  j  it  renders  them 
"  arrogant,  prefumptuous  and  vain  :  and  ought  alike  to 
<*  be  deferved  and  avoided.  Nothing  is  lb  like  honeft 
"  praife,  as  flattery :  tyrants,  the  moll  wicked  of  all 
«*  men^  are  mod  the  objefts  of  adulation  :  and  what 
*'  pleafure  can  I  derive  from  fuch  tribute  ?  Honefl  praife, 
•*  if  I  am  fo  happy  as  to  deferve  it,  will  be  paid  when 
"  I  am  abfent ;  and,  if  you  believe  that  I  have  merit, 
*«  you  mud  alfo  believe  that  I  defire  to  be  humble,  and 
«*  am  afraid  of  being  vain.  Spare  me,  then,  if  you 
«'  efteem  me ;  and  do  not  praife  me,  as  if  you  thought 
**  praife  was  delightful  to  my  ear." 

Vol.  H.  P  3  Telemachus, 
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Telemaclius,  having  thus  exprellcd  the  fentiments  of 
Kis  heart,  took  no  farther  notice  of  thoie  who  ftill  con- 
tinued loud  in  extravagant  encomiu'iis,  and  his  negle6l 
loon  put  them  to  filence ;  for  they  began  to  fear  that 
their  zeal  would  difpleafe  him:  praife,  therefore,  was  at 
an  end,  but  admiration  increaf;d  j  for  the  tendernefs 
which  he  had  fhewed  to  Pifi'lratus,  and  the  a'rfeolionate 
alTiduity  with  which  he  had  paid  the  lait  duties  of  a 
friend,  were  univerfally  known ;  and  the  whole  army 
was  more  touched  v/ith  thefe  teftimonies  of  fenrib'hty 
and  benevolence,  than  with  all  the  prodigies  of  vvildoni 
and  valour  that  had  dillinguilhed  his  chaiafter  v/ith  un- 
rivalled luftre.  "  He  is  wile,''  faid  they  to  each  other  j 
**  and  he  is  brave:  he  is  beloved  of  the  gods  j  he 
**  (lands  alone,  the  hero  of  our  age}  he  is  more 
*'  than  manl  but  this  is  only  wonderful,  tiiisexclteij  no 
*'  compaiTion  but  aftoniflnnent.  He  is,  befides,  hu- 
**  mane ;  he  is  good  ;  he  is  a  faitliful  and  a  tender 
*'  friend;  he  Is  compaffionate,  liberal,  beneficent,  and 
*'  devoted,  without  reicrve,  to  thofe  who  merit  his  af- 
"  fe6\ion  !  Of  his  haughtinefs,  indifference  and  ferocity, 
**  nothing  remains ;  and  he  is  now,  not  the  wonder  only, 
"  but  the  delight  of  mankind  1  His  charaftcr  is  now  dif- 
**  tinguiflied  by  ufeful  and  endearing  excellence  j  by 
*'  qualities  that  reach  the  heart,  ana  melt  us  with  tender- 
•'  nels,  that  make  us  not  only  acknowledge,  but  feel  his 
*'  virtues  ;  and  would  prompt  us  to  redeem  his  life, 
**  v/Ith  our  own."' 

The  pruices,  having  thus  given  vent  to  their  rfteem 
Sfnd  admiration,  proceeded  to  debate  the  neceifity  of  giv- 
ing the  Daunians  a  king.  The  greater  part  of  the  aflem- 
bly  were  of  opinion,  "that  d\e  territories  of  Adr<aitus 
fliould  be  divided  among  them,  as  a  conquered  country; 
and  Telemachus  was  otFcred,  as  his  fiiare,  the  fertile 
country  of  Ai  pos,  where  Ceres  pours  out  her  gulden  tiea- 
fures,  Baccluis  piel'ents  his  delicious  fruit,  and  the  olive, 
confecrated  to  Minerva,  pays  her  green  tribute  twice  a 
year.  "  This  country,"  laid  they,  *'  ought  to  obli- 
<*  t^rate   Itluca  from   your  re.v^embrance,  its  barren 
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the  dreftiy  rocks  of  Ehili, 
•'  chiuni,  and  the  iav:ige  tbrc-ib  of  Zacynthus.  Think. 
*^  no  more  of  your  fathei",  who  has  certainly  been  liiuicd 
*'  in  the  deep  at  the  promontory  of  Caphareus,  by  the 
««  Vengeance  of  Nauplhis,  and  the  anger  of  Neptimej 
**  nor  of  your  mother,  who  mud  have  yielded  to  her 
*'  fa  tors  in  your  abfence  ;  nor  of  your  countiy,  wliich 
**  the  gods  have  not  favoured  like  that  which  is  now 
*'  oift-rcd  )-ou." 

Tt'eniachus  heard  them  patiently ;  but  the  rocks  of 
Thellaiy  and  Thrace  are  not  more  deaf  and  inexorable 
to  the  complaints  of  defpairlng  love,  than  t!ie  fon  of 
Uiyffes  to  thefe  offers.  '*  I  have  no  wifli,"  faid  he, 
*'  tirhcr  for  luxury  or  wealth  5  and  why  fliould  I  pof- 
"  ihiA  wider  extent  of  country,  or  command  a  greater 
*'-  number  oY men?  1  rnould  o)dy  be  more  embarraffed, 
"  and  lefs  at  liberty.  Menof  the  greateft  wiidom,  and 
"  moPc  ir.cderate  dcHres,  have  found  lifelitl!  of  trouble; 
"  v.ithcut  taking  upon  them  the  government  of  others, 
*'  who  are  reiiklsand  untraflable,  injunous,  fraudulent, 
"  and  ungrateful.  He  that  defires  to  conimand  others 
'•  ibr  his  own  iake,  without  any  view  but  to  his  own 
■='  power,  and  pieaiure,  and  gloiy,  is  a  tyrant;  an  cne- 
'•  my  to  the  gods,  and  a  puniflunent  to  man!  He,  who 
'  governs  mankind  with  jultice  and  equity,  for  their 
'»  own  advantage,  is  rather  their  guardian  than  their 
^*  Icid  ;  his  trouble  is  inconceivable  ;  and  he  is  far  from 
"  \v'iihing  to  increafe  it,  by  extending  his  authority. 
<*  The  iliepherd,  vvho  does  not  riot  upon  the  flcfli  of 
'*  his  flock,  who  dei'ends  them  from  ihe  wolf  at  the 
'*  hazard  of  his  life,  wlio  leads  them  to  the  beft  pafture, 
*'  and  watches  over  them  night  and  day,  has  no  defire 
*'  to  encreafe  the  number  of  his  flieep,  or  to  feize  upon 
"  thofe  that  belong  to  a  neighbour;  for  this  would  only 
*'  increafehis  care,  by  multiplying  its  objefls.  Though 
*'  1  have  never  govemed,  I  have  learnt  from  the  laws, 
*'  and  from  the  fages  by  wi\om  lav,-s  have  been  made, 
**  that  government  is  an  anxious  and  laborious  talk  :  I 
*'  ain,  therefore,  content  with  Ithaca,  however  fmall, 
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**  and  ho\vever  poor  j  and  if  I  can  reign  there,  with 
**  fortitude,  juftice,  and  piety,  I  fhall  have  no  need  to 
**  wifh  for  a  larger  dominion,  to  increaie  my  glory, 
**  My  reign,  indeed,  may  commence  but  too  iboii. 
**  Would  to  heaven,  that  mv  father,  cicaping  the  fury 
'*  of  the  waves,  may  reign  himfelf  to  the  longeil  period 
"  of  human  life  ;  and  that,  under  him,  I  may  learii 
**  to  fubdue  my  own  pafllons,  till  I  know  how  to  re- 
**  ftrain  thofe  of  a  whole  nation  !" 

Telemachus  then  addrelV.-d  the  aflemhly  in  thefe 
tenns:  *'  Heai',  O  ye  princes !  what  your  intereft  makca 
**  it  my  duty  to  declare.  If  you  give  the  Daunians  a 
**  juft  king,  he  will  make  them  a  jull  people  j  he  will 
*'  fliew  them  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  faith  un- 
**  broken,  and  ot  not  invading  the  terrltoiies  of  their 
**  neighbours ;  a  Icllon,  which,  under  ihe  impious 
*'  Adraftus,  they  could  never  learn.  From  thofe  peo- 
*'  pie,  while  they  are  under  the  diredlion  of  n  wife  and 
**  good  prince,  you  will  have  notiiing  to  fear  j  it  fuch 
*'  a  prince  you  fhall  give  them,  they  will  be  indebrei 
**  for  him  to  you;  and  they  will  be  indebted  to  yoa, 
"  for  the  peace  and  profpericy  that  thev  will  enjoy 
"  under  him  :  inllead  of  attacking,  they  will  blels  you  ; 
*•  and  both  king  and  people  will  be,  as  it  were,  the 
**  work  of  y(;ur  own  hand;>.  But,  on  the  contiary,  if 
"  you  divide  their  ccui.crv  an^.oiig  you,  the  mifch!^f^, 
*'  v.'hich  1  no;v  pi  edict,  w;ll  certainly  come  to  pais. 
**  The  Daunians,  puihed  ro  delperation^  wiii  1  ei-cw  the 
"  vv-ar;  they  will  right  m  a  juiV  eauic,  the  cauie  of  li- 
**  berty;  and  the  gods,  who  al)hor  tyranny,  will  hght 
*'  for  them  :  if  the  gods  ihouid  t2k.e  part  againit  you, 
*'  lirlt  or  lall  yo\i  muft  be  confcundcd,  J.nd  your  prol- 
*'  perity  will  dUfipate  like  a  vapour;  counkl  and  wif- 
**  tlom  will  be  withdrawn  from  your  chiefs,  courage 
"  from  your  armies,  and  plenty  from  your  counny; 
**  your  hope  will  be  prefumptuous,  and  your  under- 
"  takings  rafh ;  you  will  impofc  iilence  upon  thole 
'*  that  v/arn  you  of  your  danger ;  and  your  ruin  will 
'*  be  luddcn  and  irretiiev*iliie;"    it   wdi  tlieji  be  faid. 
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*'  Is  this  tfie  mighty  nation  that  was  to  give  laws  to 
**  the  world?  this,  that  is  now  vanquiHied,  purhiedy 
*'  and  trampled  in  the  dull  ?  Such  is  the  defert  of  the 
*'  lawlefs,  the  haughty,  and  the  cruel:  and  ilieh  is  the 
'  *  rigliteous  retribution  of  heaven ! 

"  Confider  alfo,  that,  if  you  undertake  to  divide 
*'  your  conqueii,  you  will  unite  all  the  furrounding 
**  nations  againll:  you  :  your  alliance,  which  was  form- 
**  ed  in  defence  of  the  common  liberty  of  Hefperia, 
*'  againll:  tlie  ufurpatlons  of  Adraftus,  will  become 
**  otiious;  and  yo\i  will  yourfelves  be  juilly  accufed 
**  of  afpirlng  at  a  univerfal  tyranny.  But  fuppofe  that 
*'  you  fiiould  be  vi^^orious  agaiiift  the  Daunians,  and 
^'  tverj'  other  people,  your  fuccefs  will  inevitably  be 
**  your  ruin.  This  meaflire  will  dlfunite  you  j  it  cart- 
*'  not  be  taken  without  a  violation  of  thofe  verj'-  rules> 
**  by  which  alone  yo\i  can  regulate  your  own  pieten- 
*'  fions;  it  will  fubftitutc  power  for  juftice,  and,  there- 
*'  fore,  each  of  you  will  make  his  pov\'er  the  meafure 
*'  or'  his  claim.  Not  one  of  vom  will  have  fufficierit 
*'  authority  over  the  reft,  to  make  a  peaceable  divifion 
^'  of  tlie  common  property  ;  and  thus  a  new  war  v/ill 
**  commence,  of  which  your  defcendants,  that  are  not 
**  yet  bom,  will  probably  never  fee  the  end.  Is  it  not 
"  better  to  fit  down  in  pesce,  with  juftlce  and  modera- 
'*  tion,  than  to  follow  anxbition,  where  all  is  tumult, 
**  danger,  and  calamity?  Is  not  pei-feft  tranquillity 
"  and  blamelefs  pleafure,  a  plentiful  country  and 
"  friendly  neighbours,  the  glory  that  is  infeparable 
*'  from  juftlce?  and  the  authority  that  muft  refult 
*'  from  an  integrity,  to  which  foreign  nations  refer 
'*  their  contcfts  for  decif.on,  more  deiirable,  than  the 
*'  idle  vanltv  of  lawlefs  conqi^eft  ?  I  fpeak,  O  princes  I 
*'.  without  intereft  j  I  oppole  your  opinions,  becaufe  I 
•'  iove  you ;  I  tell  you  the  trath,  though  I  riftc  youi* 
«<  difnleafure  :  ftiould  the  counfel  of  integrity  be  lightly 
f«  rejected  ?"'  Wliile  Tclemachus  was  thus  fpeaklng, 
with  a  new  and  iiTenftiule  authority ;  and  the  princes 
Vfcre  admiring  the  wlfdom   of  his  counfels,  in  afto- 
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nifliment  and  fufpenle;  acoutuled  nolfc  fpread  through 
the  camp,  and  came  at  iall  to  the  place  where  they  were 
alTembled.  It  was  iiaid,  that  a  ftranger  had  juft  landed, 
with  a  company  of  men  in  arms  j  that  he  was  or  u 
lofty  port,  aiid  had  a  niilitary  greatnefs  in  his  aipeC^ 
and  demeanour  3  that  he  appeared  to  have  endured  gi  eat 
adverfity,  and  to  be  iuperior  to  all  fufferance.  Th« 
foldiers  who  were  ftationed  to  guard  the  coaft,  at  firlt 
prepared  to  repulfe  him  as  an  enemy  that  was  invading 
their  country :  upon  which  he  drew  his  fword  with  an 
air  of  intrepidity,  and  declared  that,  if  he  was  attacked, 
he  could  make  good  his  defence  ;  but  that  he  required 
only  peace  and  hofpitality.  He  then  held  out  an  olive 
branch  as  a  lupplicant  j  and  defiring  to  be  conduced  to 
thofe  who  commanded  that  part  of  the  coalt,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  to  the  royal  allembly* 

The  moment  after  this  intelligence  was  received,  the 
ftranger  entered.  His  majeftic  appearance  itruck  the 
whole  aflembly  with  furprife ;  he  looked  like  the  god 
of  war,  when  he  calls  together  his  fanguinary  bands 
upon  the  mountains  of  Thrace ;  and  he  addrtiled  the 
princes  in  thefe  terras  : 

"  Surely  I  fee  the  guardians  of  mankind,  aflembled 
**  to  defend  their  country,  or  deftribute  jultlce  I  Here, 
"  then,  a  man,  perfecuted  by  fortune,  may  hope  to  be 
*'  heard :  may  the  gods  preferve  you  from  the  like 
**  calamity!  1  am  Diomede,  the  king  of  ^tol  la,  who 
"  wounded  Venus  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  and  her  ven- 
**  geancepurfues  me,  whitherlbever  I  fly.  Neptune,  who 
**  can  refufe  nothing  to  the  divine  daughter  of  the  lea, 
'*  has  given  me  up  to  the  fury  of  the  wjnds  and  waves  j 
*'  and  I  havefuffered  fhipwreckalmoft  upon  every  rock. 
**  Inexorable  Venus  has  lett  me  no  hoj^e  of  again  re- 
**  turning  to  my  kingdom,  or  clafping  my  family  to  my 
"  breaft !  In  the  country  where  I  iirft  beheld  the  light, 
♦*  I  fhali  behold  no  more :  from  all  that  is  dear  to  me, 
**  I  am  fevered  for  ever !  Upon  this  unknown  coalt, 
"  after  all  my  fhipwrecks,  I  ieek  only  fecurity  and  rell. 
**  Jupiter  himfelf  is  the  ftranger's   titulary   god :    if, 

**  therefore. 
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<f  therefore,  ye  have  any  reverence  of  heaven,  if  ye 
*«  have  any  ftcHngs  of  compaflion ;  vouchfafe  me  feme 
*«  rur.lcdecl  corner  of  this  vaft  country,  fome  barren 
<*  ipot,  lome  untrodden  walle,  Ibme  landy  plain,  fome 
<«  oagg-y  rock,  where  I  may  take  refuge  with  my  alTo- 
*'  ciatca  in  misiortune,  and  build  a  httle  town,  a  lad 
*'  memorial  of  the  country  we  have  loft!  we  afk  but  a 
<<  Ihiali  traft  of  liich  ground  as  is  ufelefs  to  you  3  we 
"  will  be  peaceful  neighbours,  and  firm  allies  j  we  will 
*'  Tiave  no  enemy,  and  no  intereft  but  yours ;  and  we 
<'  defire  no  other  diftinclion  or  peculiarity,  than  tjie  lir 
<•  berty  of  living  according  to  our  own  laws." 

While  Diomede  was  fpeaking,  Telemachus  kept  his 
eyes  hxed  upon  him  j  and  ail  the  changes  of  pafTion  were, 
by  turns,  exprefled  in  his  afpe61.  When  the  hero,  at 
iiift,  mentioned  his  long  misfortunes,  he  thought  this 
ma'cftic  ftranger  might  be  his  father,  and  his  counter 
rnnce  brightened  with  hope  j  the  moment  he  declared 
himfeif  to  be  Diomede,  it  faded,  like  a  flower  at  the. 
chill  blaft  of  the  north ;  and  when  he  complained  of  in- 
exc^rable  anger,  and  an  offended  goddefs,  the  heart  of 
TcLir.richns  was  melted,  by  the  remembrance  of  what 
h^s  father  and  himll^lf  had  fufttred  fiom  the  fame  caufe  ; 
the  ccnflicf  was,  at  lalt,  more  than  he  could  fuftain : 
and,  buritlr.g  into  tears  of  gi  ief,  and  joy,  he  threw 
himfeif  xipon  the  neck  of  Diomede,  and  embraced  him, 

"  I  am,"  faid  he,  **  the  fon  of  Ulyfles,  your  aflb- 
*«  ciate  in  the  war;  who,  when  you  carried  off  the 
<«  horfes  of  Rhelus,  was  not  idle.  The  gods  have 
tt  treated  him  with  unrelenting  feverity,  as  they  have 
<«  treated  you.  If  the  oracle  of  Erebus  may  be  believ- 
«<  ed,  he  is  ftill  alive;  but,  alas  1  he  is  not  alive  to  me, 
('  I  have  lelt  Ithaca  to  feek  him;  and  I  have  now  lofl 
•'«  him,  and  my  counny  for  ever  !  Judge  from  my  rnif- 
<<  furtunes,  of  my  compaiTion  for  yours  ;  tor  misfor- 
((  tune  is  the  parent  of  pity,  and  fo  fai"  it  is  an  adyan- 
a  tage.  In  this  country,  I  am  but  a  ftranger  myiejf ; 
('•  and  I  have,  from  my'  infancy,  fuffercd  various  dif. 
t<  trcfles  in  ray  own.     Yet,  O  mighty  Diomede !  I  was 
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.««  not  tl\ere  ignorant  of  the;  gloiy  ycu  have  acquired  ; 
«  nor  am  I,  here,  unable,  O  next  to  Achiiks  in  cou- 
«f  rage  and  prowels  !  to  procure  you  Tome  iuccour.  The 
*«  princes  which  you  iee  in  this  aliembly,  are  not  Inan- 
<*  gers  to  humanity  i  they  are  fenlible  that,  wichout  it, 
**  tiiere  is  neither  virtue,  nor  courage,  nor  honour. 
<«  The  truly  great  become  more  ilhiltrious  by  adverlityj 
<*  fomething  is  wanting  in  their  charader  j  they  cannot 
•'  be  examples,  either  of  patience  or  of  fortitude ; 
**  v/hen  virtue  fufFers,  every  heart  is  meked,  that  is 
«*  not  infenllble  to  virtue.  EntruH:,  then,  your  affairs 
**  implicitly  with  us,  to  whom  the  goiU  have  given  you ; 
<*  we  receive  you,  as  a  bounty  from  their  hands  j  and 
^*  fhall  think  ourielves  happy  in  the  power  oi  alkvi- 
**  ating  your  diilrels." 

Diomtde  altoniflied  at  what  he  heard,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Teiemachusj  and  feeing  hi)n:eif  moved  to  the 
heart,  they  embraced,  as  if  they  had  be-m  long  united 
by  the  moll  intimate  friendlhip.  *'  O  Ibn  of  the  wile 
*'  Ul\lles,''  faid  he,  "  how  worthy  art  tiiou  of  luch  a 
**  father:  Thou  hall  the  fame  iwcctnefs  of  couiUc- 
*'  nance,  the  fame  graceful  elocution,  the  fame  force 
*'  of  eloquence,  the  fame  elevation  of  fentiment,  and 
'*  the  fame  rei^itude  of  thought!" 

The  hero  was  alio  embraced  by  Phllofletes ;  and 
they  related  their  unfortunate  adventures  to  each  other: 
*'  You  would,  certainly,"  faid  Philodetes,  "  be 
*'  glad  once  more  to  fee  Ntftor:  he  has  jiill  lolt  hisfur- 
«  viving  child,  Pihltratus  j  and,  to  him,  tiiis  world 
*'  is  now  only  a  vale  of  tears,  leading  to  the  grave. 
"  Come  with  me  J  and  comfort  hun  :  an  unfortunate 
"  iriend  is  more  likely,  than  any  other,  to  foothe  liis 
««  dilh-efs." 

They  went  immediately  to  his  tent ;  but  grief  had  fo 
much  affe6led  both  his  fenfes,  and  his  unueritanding, 
that  he  recolleded  Diomcde  with  difficulty.  Dionedt, 
at  iirft,  wept  with  him  3  and  the  tld  nran  felt  his  grief 
increalcd  by  the  interview :  the  prefence  of  his  frienti, 
iiowevei-,  ioothed  his  aj:iguiih  by  degrees  j  and  it  w^s 
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eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  I'enle  of  his  misfortunes,  way^ 
in  Ibme  degree,  lulpended  by  the  plealure  of  relating 
thcra,  and  of  hearing  what  had  befallen  Diomede  in  return. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  aflembled  princes  confultetl 
with  Telemachus,  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  Te-» 
lemachus  advifed  them  to  beflow  the  country  of  Arpog 
■upon  Diomede,  and  to  give  Polydamus  to  the  Daunians 
for  their  king,  Polydamus  was  their  countiyman  j  ^ 
foklier,  of  whofe  eminent  abilities,  Adraltus  was  jea- 
lous j  and  whom,  therefore,  he  would  never  employ, 
left  he  fliould  fhaie  the  glory  of  fuccefs,  whicn  he 
wifhed  to  fecure  to  himfelt.  Polydamus  had  often  told 
him,  in  private,  that  in  a  war  againft  united  nations, 
his  life,  and  the  public  welfare,  were  too  much  ex- 
poled  ;  and  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  treat  the 
neighbouring  ftates  with  more  jultice  and  equity :  but 
men  who  hate  truth,  hate  thofe  alio  who  are  bold  enough 
to  fpeak  it  3  they  are  not  touched,  either  with  their 
iincerity,  their  zeal,  or  their  dlfmtereitednefs,  A  de- 
luded profperity  hardened  the  heart  of  Adraltus,  againlt 
the  counfels  of  virtue :  and  the  negle6l  of  them,  atfcrd- 
ed  him,  every  day,  a  new  triumph  j  for  fraud  and  vi-^ 
olence  gave  him  the  advantage  oyer  all  his  enemies. 
The  misfortunes  v/hich  Polydamus  predi6led,  did  not 
happen.  Adraftus  defpiled  the  timid  prudence  which 
forelaw  nothing  but  difficulty  and  danger  j  Polydamus 
became,  at  length,  infupportable }  he  was  difmilTed 
from  all  his  employments,  and  left  to  lan^uilh  in  pover- 
ty and  folitude. 

Polydamus  was,  at  firft,  overwhelmed  with  this  re- 
verfe  of  fortune :  but,  at  length,  it  fupplied  what  was 
wanting  in  his  charader,  a  fenle  of  the  vanity  of  ex- 
ternal greatneiii.  Hi  became  wife  at  his  ©wn  expcnce, 
and  rejoiced  that  he  had  felt  adverfity ;  he  learnt,  by 
degrees,  to  iufterj  to  live  upon  little;  to  regale  with 
tranquillity  upon  tnith;  to  cuhivate  the  vutues  of 
private  li.e,  which  are  infinitely  more  eftimabie,  than 
thcfe  that  glitter  in  the  public  eye;  and  not  to  depend, 
for  his  enjoyments,  upon  manJcind.     He  dwelfin  a  de« 
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fart  at  the  foot  of  mount  Garganus,  where  a  rock  that 
formed  a  kind  of  mde  vault,  flieltered  him  from  the 
weather  j  a  river  that  fell  from  the  mountain,  quenched 
his  thirft  j  and  the  trult  of  fome  neighbouring  trees 
allayed  his  hunger.  He  had  two  flaves,  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  j  and  he  af- 
fiHed  them  in  their  work  with  his  ovtn  hands.  The 
foil  repaid  his  labour  with  ufuiy,  and  he  was  in  want  of 
nothing.  He  had  not  only  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots,  in 
abundance;  but  moft  fragrant  flowers  of  every  kind. 
In  this  retirement,  he  deplored  the  misfortunes  of 
thofe  nations,  which  the  mad  ambition  of  their  prince 
puHies  on  to  their  ruin.  He  expelled,  every  day,  that 
the  gods,  who,  though  long-fuifering,  arejuft,  would 
put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  Adraftus  :  he  thought  he 
perceived  that,  the  more  the  tyrant  rofe  in  profperity, 
tJie  neai-er  he  approached  to  dellruflion :  for  fuccefstui 
imprudence,  and  abfolute  authority  in  its  utmoft 
ftretch,  are,  to  kings  and  kingdoms,  the  certain  fore- 
runners of  a  fall.  Yet  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Adraftus,  he  exprefied  no  joy,  either  in  having 
forcfeen  his  ruin,  or  in  being  delivered  from  his  tyran- 
ny: he  was  anxious,  only,  for  his  country,  which  i\e 
feared,  the  conquerors  might  reduce  to  a  ftate  of  flavery , 

Such  was  the  man,  whom  Tclcmachus  propoled  to 
give  the  Daunians  for  their  king.  He  had  been  fome 
time  acquainted  both  with  his  abilities  and  his  virtue  j 
for  Telemachus,  as  he  had  been  adviied  by  \rentoi-, 
applied  himielf,  with  incefiant  diligence,  to  difcover 
tne  good  and  bad  qualities  of  all  perlons,  who  had  any 
conliderable  truft,  whether  under  the  allied  princes  with 
whom  he  ferved  in  the  war,  or  among  their  enemies : 
and  it  was  one  of  his  principal  employments,  in  every 
place,  to  difcover  and  examine  men  who  were  diftin- 
goiifhed  by  fome  fingular  talent  or  qualification,  where- 
ever  they  were  to  be  found. 

The  confederate  princes  were,  at  firft,  f:)methlng  un- 
willing to  bcftow  the  kingdom  upon  Polydamus  : 
li  We  have  kamt,''    faid  they,    <'  by  fatal  experience^ 
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*'  that  a  king  of  the  Daunians  who  has  a  military  dif- 
"  pofitlon,  and  military  fkill,  muft  be  extremely  for- 
*'  midable  to  his  neighbours.  Polydamus  is  a  great 
*'  commander,  and  he  may  bring  us  into  great  danger." 
*'  It  is  true,""  faid  Telemachus,  *'  that  Polydajiius  is 
*'  acquainted  with  war }  but  it  is  alio  true,  that  he  i* 
**  a  lover  of  peace;  which,  together,  make  the  very 
*'  chara6ter  that  our  interell  requires.  A  man,  who 
*'  has  experienced  the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  and  the 
* '  calamities  of  war,  is  much  better  qualified  to  avoid 
*'  them,  than  he  that  knows  them  only  by  report : 
*'  Polydamus  has  learnt  to  relifh,  and  to  value,  the 
**  bleffings  of  tranquillity  ;  he  always  condemned  the 
*'  enterprizes  of  Adraftus,  and  forefaw  the  ruin  in 
**  which  they  would  temiinate.  You  will  have  much 
**  more  to  tear  from  a  weak  prince,  vi'ithout  know- 
*'  ledge,  and  without  experience,  than  from  one  who 
"  fees  all  with  his  own  eye,  and  determines  all  by  his 
**  own  will.  The  weak  and  ignorant  prince  will  fee  all 
*«  things  with  the  eyes  of  another ;  either  of  feme  ca- 
**  pricious  favourite,  or  Ibme  flattering,  turbulent,  and 
«  ambitious  minifter ;  he  will  therefore  be  engaged 
*'  in  a  war  without  intending  it :  and  you  can  certainly 
*'  have  no  dependance  upon  him,  who  afts  implicitly 
**  by  the  dire6lion  of  others  j  there  can  be  no  hope 
•'  that  his  promifes  will  be  kept ;  and  you  will,  in  a 
**  fhort  time,  have  no  alternative  but  to  deftroy  him, 
**  or  lufFer  yourfelves  to  be  deftroyed  by  him.  Is  it 
*'  not,  therefore,  more  advantageous,  more  fafe,  and 
**  at  the  lame  time,  more  juft  and  more  generous, 
**  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  ti-uft  which  the  Daunians  have 
**  placed  in  you,  and  give  them  a  king  that  is  worthy 
**  of  dominion  ?" 

All  fcruples  being  entirely  removed  by  this  difcourfe, 
Polydamus  was  immediately  propofed  to  the  Daunians, 
who  waited  the  determination  of  the  aflembly  with 
great  impatience.  As  foon  as  they  heard  the  name  of 
Polydamus,  they  anfwered,  '<  The  allies  have  now 
«*  proved  the  fincerity  of  their  intentions,  and  given 
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•*  US  a  pledge  of  perpetual  peace,  by  propo/tng  a  niail 
**  of  fuch  virtue  and  abilities  for  our  king:  if  they 
**  had  propofed  a  man  witliout  fpirit,  without  virtue, 
*^  without  knowledge^  we  Hiould  have  concluded,  that 
**  they  defigned  only  to  make  us  weak  and  contempti- 
**  ble,  by  rendmng  our  government  corrupt  j  a  cruel 
**  fubtilty,  which  we  could  not  have  fcen  pra6\ifed 
**  againll  us,  without  a  fecret  but  ftrong  refentment  ! 
■**  The  choI(;e  of  Polydamus  indeed,  is  a  proof  of 
*'  nobler  principles;  for,  as  the  allies  have  given  us  a 
*'  king,  who  is  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  inconfift- 
**  ent  with  the  liberty  and  hvonour  of  our  Hate,  it  is 
**  manifeft  that  they  expefl  nothing  which  can  either 
**  degrade  or  opprefs  us  ;  ahd  on  our  part  we  take  the 
'*  gods  to  witneis,  that  if  the  rivers  return  not  back  to 
•'  their  fources,  we  will  not  ceafe  to  love  thole  who 
**  have  treated  us  with  fo  noble  a  beneficence.  May 
**  our  lateft  pofterity  remember  the  benefits  which  have 
"'  this  day  been  confened  upon  us  ;  and  renew,  from 
'"  generation  to  generation,  the  peace  of  the  golden 
•*  age  of  Hefperia,  till  time  fliall  be  no  morel'' 

Telemachus  then  propofed  to  the  Daunians,  that  the 
plains  of  Arpos  ftiould  be  given  to  Diomede,  for  the 
lettlement  of  a  colony  :  *'  You  will  lay  this  new  peo- 
**  pie,""  faid  he,  **  under  an  obligation  without  ex- 
"  pence.  You  do  not  occupy  the  country  in  which 
•*  they  will  fettle  J  yet  they  will  be  indebted  for  their 
*'  fettlement  there  to  you.  Remember  that  all  men 
'*  fhould  be  united  by  the  bands  of  love :  that  the 
•*  earth  is  of  an  extent  much  larger  than  they  can  fill ; 
•*  that  it  is  neceffary  to  have  neighbours  ;  and  eligible 
•*  to  have  fuch  neighbours  as  are  obliged  to  you  for 
**  their  fettlement:  nor  Hiould  you  be  infenfible  to  the 
*'  misfortunes  of  a  prince,  to  whom  his  native  country 
"  is  interdifled  for  ever.  An  union  between  him  and 
**  Polydamus  will  be  immediately  formed,  upon  mvi- 
**  tual  principles  of  reftitude  and  benevolence,  the 
**  only  principles  upon  which  any  union  can  be  lafting: 
**  you  will  therefore  fecure   all  the  bleflings  of  peace 
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'*  to  yourfelves ;  and  become  fo  formidable  to  al!  the 
"  neighbouring  ftates,  that  none  of  them  will  attempt 
**  the  acquifition  of  greatnefs  and  power,  that  would 
"  be  dangerous  to  the  reft.  As  we  have  given  to 
**  your  country  and  people,  a  king  that  will  procure 
**  to  both  the  higheft  degree  of  profperity  and  honour  j 
*'  let  your  liberality,  at  our  requeft,  beftow  a  country 
**  that  you  do  not  cultivate,  upon  a  king  who  has  an 
**   indubitable  claim  to  your  affiftance." 

The  Daunians  anfwered,  that  they  could  refufe  no- 
thing to  Telemachus,  who  had  given  them  Polydamus 
for  a  king ;  and  they  went  immediately  to  feek  him  in 
his  defart,  that  they  might  place  him  upon  the  throne. 
Firft,  however,  they  granted  the  fertile  plains  of  Arpos 
to  Diomede,  for  a  new  kingdom  ;  and  their  bounty  ta 
him  was  extremely  pleafing  to  the  allies;  becaufe  his 
colony  of  Greeks  would  powerfully  aflift  them  to  repreis 
the  Daunians,  in  any  future  attempt  to  make  encroach- 
ments upon  the  neighbouring  ftates,  of  which  Adraftus 
had  given  them  fo  pernicious  an  example.  All  the 
purpofes  of  the  alliance  being  now  accomplifhed,  the 
princes  drew  oft'  their  forces  in  feparate  bodies  j  Tele- 
machus departed  with  his  Cretans,  having  firft  tenderly 
embraced  his  noble  friend  Diomede  j  then  Neftoi-,  ftill 
inconfohble  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  and  laft  Pluloftetes 
who  polielfed  and  deferved  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
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TeJemachus,  at  his  yetuvK  to  SalentutHj  is  fu/'pnfe.l 
to  fe€  tkt  coimhyfo  -zvell  cultivated^  andfo  Utile  appeal'- 
ai:ce  of  magnificence  in  the  city.  Mentor  accounts  for 
thsfe  alterations i  and  points  out  the  principal  caufes  that 
frt'vsnt  national  profperity :  he  propofcs  the  conduii  and 
govtrnnu'nt  of  ldo?neneus  as  a  model:  Telemachiis  dif- 
covers  to  Mentor  his  defire  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Ido- 
tJKneus,  Arttiope ;  Mentor  approves  of  the  choice,  and  af- 
fures  him  that  Jbe  is  defigned  for  him  by  the  gods -y  but 
that  at  prefent  he  fnould  think  only  of  returning  to  Ithaca ^ 
*\   and  delivering  Penelope  from  her  fuitors* 

(^  \  'T^ELEMACHUS  was  now  impatient  io  rejoin  Men- 
'  X  tor  at  Salentuin,  aixl  to  embark  with  him  for 
Ithaca,  wlwre  he  hoped  his  fatlter  would  arrive  before 
him.  As  he  approached  tl-je  city,  he  was  aftonifhed  to 
fte,  that  the  neighbouring^  country  wliichhehad  leit  al- 
rnoft:  a  defiut,  was  now  in  the  higheft  rtate  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  I'warmed  like  a  hive,  with  the  children  of 
induflry  and  labour :  this  change  he  imputed  to  the 
wifdom  of  Mentor.  But  when  he  entei^  the  city, 
and  perceived  that  its  appearance  was  much  lefs  magni- 
ficent, and  that  fewer  hands  were  employed  to  fiirnilii 
the  luxuries  of  life,  he  was  difpleafed  j  for  he  was  Tia- 
turally  fond  of  elegance  and  Iplendour  :  his  difpleafure 
however  focn  gave  way  to  ctlier  fentiments  ;  he  law  Ido- 
meneus  and  Mentor  at  a  diilance  coming  to  meet  him; 
and  his  heart  inftantly  overflowed  with  tendemefs  and 
joy.  It  was  not,  however,  without  fome  mixture  of 
anxiety  :  for,  notwithflamling  his  fucctfs  in  the  expe- 
dition againft  Adi-aflus,  he  doubted  whether  his  con- 
du>;"t,  upon  tlie  v/hole,  would  be  approved  by  Mentor, 
and  endeavoured  to  read  his  fentiments  in  his  eyes  as 
he  approached,  Idomen^us 
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Womenens  em'bnccd  Telemacluis,  with  the  affection 
of  a  parent;  and  Telemachus,  as  icon  as  lie  was  cliiln- 
gaged,  threw  himieh^"  upon  the  neck  of  Mentor,  and 
burft  Into  tears.  "I  am  lati^fied/'  lays  Mentor  :  '*  you 
have,  Indeed,  committed  great  faults  ;  but  they  have 
aequalnted  you  with  your  Infirmities,  and  warned  you 
of  felf-confidence»  More  advantage  is  fometlmes 
derived  from  difappointment  than  fucce(s.  Great 
achievements  frequently  produce  contemptible  vain 
glory,  and  dangero\is  preiinnption :  but  diiappoint- 
ments  from  ill-condu6l  make  the  man  a  cenibr  pf 
himfelf  3  and  reifore  the  wlftiom  which  lucceli;  had 
taken  away.  You  are  not  to  feek  praife  from  men  j 
but  to  offer  It,  with  humility,  to  the  gods.  You 
have  indeed  perfomied  noble  exploits  :  but  you  muft 
confefs,  that  you  were  rather  the  inftrument  than 
the  agent :  were  tliey  not  elfefted  by  powers  commu- 
nicated from  without?  and  were  they  not  frequently 
endangered  by  your  precipitation  and  Imprudence  ? 
Are  you  not  fecretly  conicious,  that  Minerva  ex- 
alted you  Into  a  nature  fuperior  to  yo'ur  own ;  and 
that  after  this  transformation  only,  you  became 
equal  to  the  achievements  that  you  p.nformed  ? 
Minerva  fufpended  your  pafnons,  as  Neptune  luf- 
pends  the  fwcUirig  of  the  iurge,  when  he  ctmmands 
the  tempeft  to  be  Hill."''' 
While  Idonieneus  was  gratlFvin.i;  his  curlofity,  by 
making  various  enquiries  of  the  Cretans,  that  vv'ere  re- 
turned v/ith  Telemachus  from  the  war,  Telemachus 
was  liftening  to  the  v/ifdom  of  Mentor.  At  length, 
looking  round  him  with  alLonifinnent,  "  I  fee  many 
**  alterations  here,"  fald  he,  "  of  which  I  cannot 
<*  comprehend  the  caufe:  has  any  misfortune  happened 
*'  to  balcntumin  my  abfcnce?  The  magnificence  and 
*'  I'plendour,  in  which  I  left  it,  have  dlfapneared.  I 
*'  lee  neither  fdver,  nor  gold,  ncr  jewels  ;  the  habits  of 
*'  the  people  are  plain,  the  buildings  are  linalicr  and 
**  mere  fimplc,  the  arts  languilh,  and  the  city  is  be- 
income  a  delart."  *'  Have 
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"  Hnve  you  obferved,"  replied  Mentor,  with  a  fmlle, 
"  the  ftate  of  the  country  that  Ues  round  it?"  '*  Yes," 
faid  Tclemachus,  **  I  perceive  that  agriculture  is  be- 
*'  come  an  honourable  profeflton,  and  that  there  is  not 
<'  a  field  uncultivated/'  "  And  which  is  bell,"  re- 
plied Mentor,  "  a  fuperb  city  abounding  with  marble, 
'<  and  filver,  and  gold,  with  a  fterll  and  neglefted 
*'  country  J  or  a  country  in  a  ftate  of  high  cultivation, 
'*  and  fmitful  as  a  garden,  with  a  city,  where  decency 
*'  has  taken  place  of  pomp?  A  great  city,  full  of  ar- 
**  tlJiccrs,  who  are  employed  only  to  etfcminate  the 
*'  manners,  by  turnifhing  the  fuperfluities  of  luxury, 
*'  furrounded  by  a  poor  and  uncultivated  country ;  re- 
*'  fembles  a  monftcr  with  a  head  of  enormous  fize, 
*'  and  a  withered  enervated  body,  without  beauty,  vi- 
*<  gour,  or  proportion.  The  genuine  ilrength  and 
*'  true  liches  of  a  kingdom  confift  in  the  number  of 
"  people,  and  the  plenty  of  provifions  j  and  innume- 
*'  rable  peo})le  now  cover  the  whole  territory  of  Ido- 
<<  mtneus,  which  ihey  cultivate  with  unwtaried  dili- 
*'  gence  and  alfiduity.  His  dominions  may  be  con- 
*'  fidered  as  a  town,  of  which  Salentum  is  the  centre  ; 
**  for  the  people  that  were  wanting  in  the  fields,  and 
"  fuperfiuous  in  the  city,  we  have  removetl  from 
*'  the  city  to  the  fields  :  we  have  aifo  brought  In  many 
*'  foreigners;  and  as  the  produce  of  the  earth  will al- 
*<  ways  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  that 
*<  till  it,  this  quiet  and  peaceable  multitude  is  a  much 
«'  more  valuable  acquifition  than  a  new  conquelf .  We 
*<  have  expelled  thofe  arts  which  divert  the  poor  from 
*'  procuring,  by  agriculture,  the  necelTaiics  of  life  ; 
**  and  cornipt  the  wealthy,  by  giving  them  the  fuper- 
**  fluiries  ot  luxury  and  pride:  but  we  have  done  no 
*•  injury  to  the  polite  arts  ;  nor  to  thofe  who  have  a 
*'  true  genius  for  their  cultivation.  Idomeneus  is  thus 
**  become  much  more  powerful  than  he  was,  when 
**  you  admired  his  magnificence;  a  falfe  fpkndor, 
"  which,  by  dazzling  the  eye,  concealed  fuch  v/eaknels 
««  and  mifevy,  u§  wvuid  iii  a  iliVit  UJlie  luya  fubverte 
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f^  his  empire  :  He  has  now  a  much  greater  number  of 
•<  lubjefts,  and  he  lubfifts  them  with  greater  iacUity: 
«'  thelc  people,  inured  to  labour  and  hardfhip,  and  let 
**  above  a  fond  and  eifeminate  attachment  to  life,  by 
•'  the  wife  inllitutions  of  the  government  under  which 
**  they  live,  are  always  ready  to  take  the  field  in  defence 
•'  of  the  country  which  they  have  cultivated  with  their 
**  own  hands  ;  and  the  Hate,  which  you  thinlc  is  in  de- 
**  cay,  will  fliortly  be  the  wonder  of  Hefperia. 

**  Remember,  O  my  fon  I  that  there  are  two  evils  in 
*'  government,  which  admit  of  no  remedy,  an  unequit- 
•*  able '^nd  defpotic  power  in  the  prince,  and  a  luxurious 
"*'  depravity  of  manners  in  the  people.  Princes  that 
*'  have  been  accuftomed  to  confider  their  will  only  as  law, 
•f*  and  to  give  the  reins  to  their  palfions,  may  do  any 
**  thing ;  but  their  powej-  of  doing  any  thing  is  necellarily 
*'  fub verted  by  its  own  excefs  :  their  government  is  ca>- 
•'  pricioully  adminiftered  without  maxim  or  principle ; 
< '  they  are  univerially  feared  and  flattered  j  their  lubje6ls 
**  degenerate  into  llaves ;  and  of  thefe  flaves,  the  number 
*'  is  perpetually  diminiihin:^.  Who  fhall  dare  to  arfront 
*'  them  with  truth  !  Who  ihall  Hem  the  torrent  of  def- 
*'  tru6lion!  It  fwells  over  ail  bounds ;  the  wile  fly  before 
*'  it,  and  figh  in  fecret  over  the  mlns  of  their  country. 
*'  Some  fudden  and  violent  revolution  only,  can  reduce 
*'  this  enormous  power  within  proper  bouiids  ;  and  by 
*'  that  which  alone  can  rellrain  it,  it  is  frequently  dei- 
*'  troyed.  Nothing  is  fo  certain  a  prefageo;  irremedia- 
•'  ble  deftru6lion,  as  authority  puflied  to  excels  j  it  is 
*'  like  a  bow  that  is  overbent,  which,  if  not  relaxed,  will 
"  fuddenly  fly  to  pieces:  and  who  fliall  venture  to  relax  it? 
**  This  exceflive,  this  fatal,  but  flattering  power,  has 
•**  been  once  the  min  of  Idomeneus  j  he  was  dethroned^ 
•'  but  not  undeceived:  and  of  that  power,  which  as  it  is 
*'  not  intended  for  mankind,  can  be  alfumed  only  to  their 
•*  ruin,  he  would  flill  have  been  the  d\:pe,  if  the  gods 
**  had  not  lent  us  hither  for  his  deliverance:  and,  after  all, 
"  events,  Icarce  lefs  than  miracles,  have  been  necelfary 
•*  to  open  his  eyes,  *'  The 
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"  The  other  incurabk  evW  is  luxury.  As  the 
**  prince  is  Corrupted  by  an  excefs  of  power,  the  people 
"  are  corniptcd  by  luxury.  It  has  been  laid,  indeed, 
*'  that  luxuiy  feeds  the  poor  at  the  expence  of  the 
'*  rich :  but  certainly  the  poor  may  be  fubfifted  by 
**  ufeful  employments ;  if  they  apply  themfelves  to 
*'  multiply  the  products  of  the  earth,  they  will  be 
**  under  no  neceflity  to  corrupt  the  rich  by  the  refine- 
**  ments  of  luxury.  A  deviation  from  the  fimplicity 
"  of  nature  is  Ibmetimes  lb  general,  that  a  whole 
"  nation  confiders  the  moft  trifling  fuperflyities  as  the 
*'  nectllaries  of  life  j  thefe  fa6litious  neceflaries  mul- 
*•  tiply  every  day;  and  people  can  no  longer  fubfift 
**  vvithoiit  things,  which  thirty  years  before  had  never 
*'  been  in  being.  This  luxury  is  called  tafte,  improve- 
**  ment,  and  politenefs ;  and  though  a  vice  which  fu- 
*'  perinduces  almolt  every  other,  it  is  cultivated  and 
"  ccjiimended  as  a  virtue.  Its  contagion  fpreads  from 
**  the  prince  to  tire  meaneft  of  his  people:  the  royal 
*'  faintly  imitate  the  inagnificence  of  the  king;  the 
"  noblts  that  of  the  royal  family;  the  middle  clafs, 
*'  that  of  the  nobles  ;  for  who  makes  a  juft  eftimatioii 
*'  of  himfelf  ?  and  the  poor  would  intrude  upon  the 
*'  clafs  above  them.  Every  one  lives  above  his  condi- 
*'  ticn;  Ibme  from  oftentation,  and  to  glory  in  their 
*'  wealth;  fome  from  a  falfe  fhame,  and  to  conceal 
**  their  poverty.  Eren  thofe  who  difcover  the  mif- 
<*  chief  of  this  general  folly,  want  fortitude  to  fet  the 
*'  fiirt  examples  of  reformation  :  all  conditions  are  con- 
**  founded,  and  the  nation  is  undone.  Adtlire  of  gain 
«<  to  liipport  this  idle  expence,  taints  by  degrees  the 
<<  purelt  minds;  wealth  is  the  only  obje6l  of  defire, 
«'  and  ])overty  the  only  n>ark  of  difgrace.  You  may 
**  have  learning,  talents,  and  virtue;  you  may  diffule 
*'  knowledge,  you  may  win  battles,  fave  your  countrj-, 
<<  and  facrilice  you  intereit ;  and  after  all,  if  your  merit 
«'  is  not  fet  off  by  the  glitter  of  falhionable  expence, 
**  you  will  fmk  into  obJcurity  and  contempt.  Even 
**  thofe  who  are  without   money,  will  not   appear*   to 
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<«  want  it ;  they  live  as  the  lame  expenee  as  if  they 
**  had  it;  they  borrow,  they  cheat,  and  pra6lile  a 
**  thoufand  fcandalous  expedients  to  procure  it :  and 
*'  who  fliall  apply  a  remedy  to  tkefe  evils  ?  New  laws 
«  muft  be  inlHtuted,  and  the  tafte  and  habit  of  the 
*'  whole  nation  muft  be  changed:  and  who  is  equal  to 
**  fuch  an  undertaking,  but  he  who  is  at  once  a  philo- 
*<  fopher  and  a  prince ;  who,  by  the  example  of  his  own  ^ 
<«  decency  and  moderation,  can  fliame  the  fools  that 
**  are  fond  of  oftentation  and  parade,  and  keep  the 
*'  wife  in  countenance,  who  would  rejoice  to  be^encou- 
*«  raged  in  an  honeft  frugality." 

Telemachus,  while  he  liftened  to  this  difcourfe,  per- 
ceived the  delufions  of  his  mind  to  vanifli,  like  a  man 
that  wakes  from  a  tkeam.  He  was  now  confcious  to 
truth ;  and  his  heart  was  transformed  to  its  image,  as 
marble  to  the  idea  of  the  fculptor,  when  he  gives  it 
the  features,  the  attitude,  and  almoft  the  foftnefs  of 
life.  At  firft  he  made  no  reply  j  but  while  he  recoi- 
led ed  what  lie  had  heard,  he  attentively  reviewed  the 
alterations  that  had  been  made  in  the  city. 

At  length,  turning  to  Mentor,  "  You  have,"  hkt 
he,  "  made  Idcmeneus  one  of  the  wifefi;  princes  upon 
"  earth;  I  no  longer  know  either  him,  or  his  people. 
**  I  am  now  convinced,  that  your  achievements  here 
<'  are  much  greater  than  oui's  in  the  field.  Tne  lucccfs 
''^  pt  war  is,  in  a  gi-eat  degi'ee,  the  efftft  of  perlbnai 
* '  prowefs  and  chance :  and  the  commander  muft  always 
*'  ihare  the  glory  of  conqueft  with  his  men  :  but  your 
*■•'  work  is  properly  and  exclufively  your  own;  you 
*'  have  alone  oppofed  a  whole  nation  and  its  princes  j 
**  and  you  have  corre(Slcd  the  manners  and  priacipies  of 
*<  both.  The  fuccefs  of  war  is  always  tatal  and 
"  horrid  :  but  all  here  is  the  work  of  cekftial  wilUoni 
*'  all  is  gentle,  pure  and  lovely ;  all  indicates  an  a«-> 
"  thority  more  than  human.  WHien  man  is  dcfirous 
«<  of  glory,  why  does  he  not  feek  it  by  works  of  beiw- 
*'  volence  like  tliele  ?  O  how  fall'e  are  their  notions  of 
«*  glory,  who  hope  to  acquire  it  by  ravaging  the  eaith, 
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«*  -md  deftroyjng  mankind  T'  At  this  exclamation  of 
Telemachus,  Mentor  felt  a  fecret  joy  that  brightened 
in  his  countenance}  for  it  convinced  him,  that  his 
ptipii  had  reduced  the  vahie  of  conquell  and  triumph 
to  thtir  true  ifandard,  at  an  age  when  it  would  have 
been  but  natural  to  over-rate  the  glory  he  had  acquired, 

*'  It  is  true,"  replied  Ivlentor,  after  a  pauie,  *'  aij 
*'  that  Idcmtneus  has  done  here  is  right,  and  deferves 
*'  commendation  J  but  he  nisy  do  ftill  better.  He  has 
*'  now  brcncht  his  paflions  under  fubjedion  j  and  he 
**  apulifcs  bimfelf  to  the  government  of  his  people  upon 
*•'  juft  priiiciplts :  but  he  has  ftill  great  faults,  which 
*'  ietm  to  be  the  progeny  of  faults  that  are  paft.  When 
*'  vv'e  make  an  effort  to  leave  familiar  vices,  they  feern 
**  to  f(.llcw  us ;  bad  habits,  relaxation  of  mimi,  inve- 
"  terate  errors,  and  flrcng  prejudices  long  remain, 
*'  H:;ppy  are  thofe  who  never  deviated  into  error  j  for 
*'  ihtn  i"t£litude,  and  theirs  only,  can  be  uniform  and 
*'  cci'.ftant.  The  gcds,  O  Telemachus  !  require  niore 
*'  ircm  ycu  than  ircm  Idcmeneus  5  becaufe  you  have 
*'  been  made  acquainted  with  tr\ith  from  your  earliei^ 
*'  intmcy;  and  have  never  been  expofed  to  the  leduc-? 
*'  tion  ot  unbounded  profperity. 

"  Idcmeneus, "  continued  Mentor,  **  is  by  no  means 
*'  ilcficient,  either  in  penetration  or  knowkdgej  but 
*<  he  wafits  his  abilities  upon  little  things  j  he  is  too 
**  n.iich  bi.fitd  xipon  parts  to  comprehend  the  whole  j 
**  and  he  arranges  atoms,  inftead  of  conceiving  a  lyf- 
"  tern.  The  proof  of  abilities  in  a  king,  as  the 
**  lupremc  goveinor  of  others,  does  not  conlilt  in  doing 
*'  every  tl.ir.g  himfelf:  to  attempt  it  is  a  poor  ambi- 
*'  ticn;  and  to  fuppofe  that  others  will  believe  it  can 
*'  be  (ione,  is  ;;n  ie'.ie  hope.  In  government,  the  king 
*'  fhould  r;ct  be  the  body,  but  the  lc\d  }  by  his  inllu- 
<*  ence,  ar.d  under  his  dire61ion,  the  hands  flioulc^  ope- 
**  rate,  and  the  feet  flicukl  walk :  he  fhould  conceive 
<*  what  is  to  be  done,  but  he  fliculd  appoint  others  to 
«*  do  it  j  his  abilities  will  appear  in  the  ce.nccption  of 
«*  ills  dcfjgns,  and  the  choice  vf  his  iiiltrunients.     He 
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'•  fliould  nevx^r  ftoop  to  their  ruu6lion,  nor  rufFer  them 
*'  to  aipire  to  his:  neither  Ihculd  he  truft  th-ni  impii- 
*'  citi}^  5  he  ougiit  to  examine  their  procceuings,  and 
*'  be  equally  able  to  deceift  a  want  of  judgment  or  in- 
*'  tcgrit}'.  He  governs  well  who  diicerns  the  vari- 
*'  ous  characlci's  and  abilities  of  men,  and  empicvs 
**  them  to  adminiikr  government,  under  him,  lu  de- 
*'  partmtnts  that  are  exactly  iliited  to  their  taicnts. 
**  The  peifeflion  of  fupreme  government  conlifts  in 
*'  governing  thole  that  govern:  he  tliat  prclides,  ihould 
*'  try,  reitrain,  aiid  corre6l  them  j  he  Ihouid  encourage, 
*'  raife,  ciuinge,  and  dilplace  them ;  he  fhould  keep 
*'  them  tor  ever  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  hand  :  bat,  to 
*'  make  the  minute  particulars  oF  their  llibordinatc  de- 
*^  partments  objciSls  of  perfonal  application,  indicates 
*'  meanneis  and  liifp'olonj  and  fills  the  m.Ind  with 
*'  petty  anxieties,  that  leave  it  neither  time  nor  lib'.n-ty 
"  lor  deligns,  that  r^re  worthy  of  royal  attention.  To 
**  form  great  dcrigns,  all  mull  be  fieedom  and  tran- 
**  quiiiity  :  no  intricacies  of  bufinefs  muit  embrirrafs 
**  or  perplex,  no  fubordmate  objcols  muii:  divide  the 
**  attention.  A  mind  that  is  exhaufted  upon  minute 
*'  particulars,  refembles  the  lees  of  wine,  that  have 
*<  neither  flavour  nor  llrength  :  and  a  king,  that  bulies 
**  hiaiielf  in  doing  the  duty  of  his  lervants,  is  always 
**  determined  by  prei'ent  appearances,  and  nevei- extends 
'*  his  view  to  futurity  j  he  is  always  ablbrbed,  by  the 
**  bufmeis  of  the  day  that  is  palling  over  him  j  and 
**  this  bfir.g  his  only  objeft,  acquires  an  undue  im- 
•**  portancc  v.l.icii,  if  compared  with  others,  it  would 
*'  iofe.  The  mind  t'.K.t  admits  but  one  obje<5l  at  a 
<<  time,  muft  naturally  con^-aa  j  and  it  is  impciTible 
**  to  j-udgc  well  of  any  aftaii,  v/ichcut  confidering  nuins-^ 
**  cojiiparlng  them  with  each  otlier,  and  ranging  them 
*^  in  a  certain  order,  by  vv^hic'i  'heir  relative  impoit- 
**  ance  will  appear.  He  that  neglects  this  rule  in  go- 
**  vernment,  rek-nfnles  a  mulkian,  who  fiiculd  con'^ent 
**  himCclf  with  the  difcovery  of  melodious  tune*;,  one 
**  by  one,  and  never  think  of  combining  oj:  hain-io.iiz-> 
V^i.  II.  R  "  ing 
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<■«  mg  them  into  inufic,  \v!iich  would  not  only  grarify 
««  the  ear,  but  affeil  the  heart.  Or  he  may  be'com- 
««  parcel  to  an  architect,  who  fliould  fancy  the  powers 
«•  or  hl;>.  art  exhaulttd,  by  hieaping  together  large  co- 
"  iLimn's,  anJ  great  quantities  oi  lionecuriouflv  carved, 
<f  wiihoutGonfidering  the  proportion  of  his  building,  or 
*'  tlie  arrangement  of  his  ornaments:  fuch  an  aitift, 
"  ',vhen  he  was  building  a  laloon,  would  not  reflet:, 
*<  thai:  a  fuitable  Itaircafe  fnould  be  added  j  and  when 
*«  he  was  buiy  upcji  the  body  of  the  building,  he  would 
"  forget  the  covut  yard,  and  the  portnl:  his  work 
**  wriuid  be  nothirig  more,  than  a  confufed  alfcmblage 
^'  ot  par:s,  not  luited  to  each  other,  not  concurring  to 
♦'  'form  a  whole  :  liich  a  work  would  he  fo  far  from  doing 
''.  him  honour,  that  it  would  be  a  perpetual  monument 
*< '  of  difgrace  }  it  would  iliew,  that  his  range  of  thought 
'*  was  net  luiT.cient  toincludeall  the  parts  of  his  defign 
*1  "it  'Ijir-^  ""^^t  1^'^  mind  was  contra6f  ed,  and  his  genius 
^  iubeTdinatej  for  he  that  fees  only  from  part  to  part,, 
*<  is  :'Loniy  to  execute  tlie  deligns  of  another.  Be  al- 
'  .,:;  '.;  v.y  dear  Telcm.achus,  that  the  governm.ent  of 
"  ..  i.'.  _^\'. cm  requires  a  certain  harmony  like  mufic, 
"  and  jui;  projx'utiqns  like  arcliitcclure.'" 

"  Ir'yiipt'iir  give  nie  leave  to  carry  on  the  parallel 
*'  between 'thcfc  arts  and  government,  Icrm  eafily  make 
'•  ycu  conipvchend  thj;  pifenority  of  thcfe,  v,'ho  admi- 
*'  X^itter  g,overnment  by  parts,  and  not  as  a  whole.  He 
*'  th^^  *"'  -o^  particular  pr:s  in  a  concert,  iwwever  gieat 
**  ids  fliiil  or  excc-iltnt  his  voice,  is  Itill  but  a  finger  3 
*<  he  wiio  regulates  all  the  pr.rts,  and  ccndu61:s  the 
«*  whole,  is  tiie  malter  of  aoufic :  lb,  he  tliat  fafhions 
«•  the  columns,  and  carries  up  the  iide  of  a  building, 
**  is  no  more  Lhan'uma.on:  but  he  who  has  defigned 
«»  the  whole,  and  v/hoie  mind  fees  all  the  relations  of 
**  paj'ttopart,  is  the  architect.  Thoie,  therefore,' who 
,«  are  molt  bviiy,  wlio  dilpatch  the  greatelt  number  of 
'<<  rr'./ui^-  can  i^.dt  be"faid  to  govtrn  j  tijey  arc  hiferior 
'.^  prefiJing  inind,  the  genius  that  gq- 
;  Ij'h'.j'v^ho'dc'ingAothiii:?',  CiuieS  (Jvejy 
V     ^        '<^  tii..g 
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**  thln^  to  be  clone;  who  meditates  anil  contrives :  wwo 
*'  looks  ibiwarcl  to  the  furure,  and  back,  to  the  pill  j 
*'  who  leeii  relative  proportions,  arranges  all  things  in 
♦'  ortkr,  and  provides  tor  reniote  contingencies;  who 
"  keeps  himlclf  in  perpetual  exercile,  to  wreftie  with 
**  lorcune,  as  the  fwlnuiier  ibuggles  with  a  torrent ; 
"  and  whole  mind  is  night  and  day  upon  the  iiretch, 
*'  that,  anticipating  all  events,  nothing  m?.y  be  left  to 
*'  chance. 

*'  Do  you  think,  my  dear  Tckmachus,  that  a 
"  great  painter  is  inceilantly  toiling  that  he  may 
*'  dil'patch  his  work  with  the  greater  expediucn?  No'; 
"  luch  drudgery  and  conftraint  would  quencii  all  the 
*'  fire  Oi'  imagination ;  he  wo\dd  no  longer  work  like  a 
*'  genius;  for  the  genius  works  as  he  is  impelled  by  the 
*'  povv'er  of  fancy,  in  fudden,  vigorous,  but  irregular 
*'  liiilies.  Does  the  genius  grind  his  colours,  or  pre- 
*'  pare  his  pencils?  No;  he  leaves  that  to  otht)-s  that 
*'  are  as  yet  but  in  the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  he  re- 
"  ferves  himfelf  for  the  iaboui's  of  the  mind  ;  he  tranf- 
**  fers  his  ideas  to  the  canvas,  in  lome  bold  aiKl  glow- 
*'  ing  ftrokes,  which  give  dignity  to  his  figures,  and 
*'  animate  them  not  only  with  life  but  paiTion.  His 
*'  mind  teems  with  the  thoughts  and  fentiments  of  the 
*'  heroes  he  is  to  rcpreltnt;  he  is  carried  back  to  thi 
*'  ages  in  which  they  lived,  and  is  prefent  to  the  cir- 
**  cumftances  they  were  placed  in.  But,  with  this  fer- 
*'  vid  enthufiafm,  he  pofTtfics  alfo  a  j\idgment,  that 
*'  rellrains  and  regulates  it;  Ih  that  his  whole  work, 
•'  however  bold  and  animated,  is  perfeflly  confonant  to 
*'  propriety  and  truth.  And  caji  it  be  imagined,  that 
*'  iefs  elevation  of  genius,  lefs  effort  of  thcu"o-ht,  is  ne- 
"  ceffary  to  make  a  great  king,  than  a  good  painter  ? 
'*  Let  us  therefore  conclude,  that  the  province  of  a  king 
"  is  to  think ;  to  form  great  dehgns ;  an^l  to  make 
**  choice  of  men  properly  qualified  to  cariv  them  into 
**  execution." 

"  I  think,"  fild  Tclcmachus,  <'  that  I  perf.-aiy 
*'  compreheml  your  m-aiung :  but  furelv,  a   kino-  u'ho 

Vol.   II.  K  z  '         u  i^,^.,^^ 
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«<  leaves  the  difpatch  of  public  bufmefs  toothers,  wIH 
»<   be  ohcn  iinpofcd  upon."'     *'  You  iinpofe  upon  your- 
*'  ielf,''    replied    Meiitcr:     "  a  general   knowledge  of 
<<  government  will   always  iecure  him  againll  any  im- 
**  pofition.     Thole  who  are   not  acqua.ntcd  withradi- 
"  cal  principles,  and  have  not  lagacily  enough  to  dii- 
«'  ccin  the  talents   and    characters  of  men,  are  always 
*•  feeking  their  way,  like  men  in  the  daj-k.     If  thele 
**  inde.a   vlccipe  impohtion,  it   is  by  chance;    fur  they 
**  have  not  a  Ciear  and  pentcl  knowledge  or  what  they 
*'  leek,  nor   'v>\  what   direction  th^y    Ihould  move   to 
«'  find  it:   their   knowledge  is  juft  fufficient  to  excite 
**  ful'picion;  and  they  are  ratlier  fvifpicious  of  integrity 
*'  that  oppolcs  them  with  truth,  than  of  fraud  that  fe- 
**  duces  them  by  flattery.    Thoie,on  the  contrai-y,  wha 
♦'  know  the  principles  of  government,  and  can  diftin- 
*'  guifh    the    chani^lers  on  men,  know  what  is  to  be 
*'  expc(5led  from  them,  and  how  to  obtain  it:  they  know, 
*'  at  Icaft,  whether  the  perfons  they  employ  are  in  ge- 
**  neral,  proper  inftiiiments    to    execute   their  dehgns  j 
*'  and  whether  they  conceive   and  adopt   their  views, 
•'  with   fuihcient  precifion  and   abilities  to  carry  them 
'*  into  efFe6f .     Befides,  as  their  attention   is  not  divid- 
*'  ed  by  embarralBng  particulars,  they  keep  the  great 
*'  objedtileadily  in  vicv/ ;  and  can  aKvays  judge,  v/hether 
*'  they  deviate  or  approach  it;  if  they   are  fometimes 
"  deceived,  it  is  in  accidental  and  trifling  naattcrs,  that 
<*  are  not  eficntial  to  the  principal  defi^n.     They  are 
*•  alio  fuperior   to    little  jealoufies,   which  are  always 
"  marks  of  a  narrow  mind,  and    groveling  dilpofition; 
«<  they  know,  that  in  great  affairo,    they  muft  in  ibme 
"  particulars   be  deceived,  becauie  they  are  obliged  to 
"  make  ufe  of  men,  and  men  are  often  deceitful;  and 
«<  more  is   loft  by   the    delay  and  irrelolution  vv'hich 
«*  arile  from   want  of  confidence  in  thole  who  mull  be 
»•  trnployed,  than  from   petty   frauds,  by  which  that 
"  confidence  is   abufed.     He  is   compai-atively    happy 
*'  who  is  difappointed  only  in  alFairs  of  fmall  moment: 
**  the  gieat  work  may  goon   with  J'ucccfs;  and  it  is 

"  about 
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»*  about  this  only,  that  a  great  uian  ought  to  be  10- 
*'  licitous.  FravKl,  indeed,  Ihoidd  be  ieveixly  punillied 
*'  when  it  is  diicovercd:  but  he  that  would  not  be  de- 
*'  ceived  in  matters  of  importance,  mull  in  triiics  be 
*'  content  to  be  deceived.  An  artificer,  in  his  wcrk- 
*'  room,  fees  every  thing  with  his  own  eye,  and  does 
t(  every  thing  with  his  ovv-n  hruid  ;  but  a  king,  who  pre- 
*'  fides  over  a  great  nation,  can  neither  iee  all,  nor  do 
*'  all:  he  ought,  indeed,  to  do  nothing  himieif,  but 
"  what  another  cannot  do  under  him ;  and  to  lee 
*'  nothing  that  is  not  ed'ential  to  fome  dctermiiiation  of 
"  great  importance. 

"  You  Telemachns,"  continued  Mentor,  *'  arc  a 
"  favourite  of  the  gods  j  and  it  is  their  pleafure  to  dii- 
*'  tinguifli  your  reign  by  wilUom.  All  that  you  fee 
*'  here,  is  done  lefs  for  the  G;lory  of  Idomeneus,  than 
<*  for  your  inlhu6tion :  and  if  y^ur  virtr.e.^  eorrelpond 
*'  with  the  defigns  of  heaven,  the  wife  inititutions'that 
**  you  admire  in  Salentum,  are  but  as  fliadows  to  the 
*'  fubltance,  in  compariibn  of  what  5'^ou  will  one  day  , 
*'  do  in  Ithaca.  But  Idomeneus  lias  nov/ prepaied  a  : 
**  fliip  for  our  departure}  and  it  is  time  that  we  fuould 
**  think  of  quitting  the  coatl:  of  Heiperia.'"  

At  the  mention  of  their  departure,  Telemachus 
opened  his  heart  to  his  friend,  with  refpect  to  an  at- 
tachment, whicli  made  it  impofiible  ibr  him  to  leave 
SalcnL\im  v/ithout  regret.  Ttie  fecrct,  howtver,  cofc 
him  fome  pain:  '*  You  wili  blame  me  perhaps,"'  laid 
h>',  "  for  yielding  too  eaiily  to  impieflions  of  love,  in 
*'  the  countries  through  which  I  pals  ;  but  my  tu-art 
*'  would  always  repioach  me,  if  I  (hould  hide  from 
*'  you  the  paflion  that  I  have  conceived  for  Antiope. 
*'  the  daughter  of  Idomeneus.  This,  my  dear  Alentor, 
**  is  not  a  blind  impulie,  like  that  which  you  taught  me 
«<  to  furmount  in  the  iiland  of  Calypfo.  I  know  that 
"the  wound  wliich  my  j^eart  received  frcm  Eucharis, 
**  was  deep ;  neither  time  Jior  abfence  can  eilace  htr 
*'  image  trom  my  heart;  arid  I  cannot  even  now  piv>- 
*'  nouwcc  her  name  v.iili.^ut  emotion.  After  iiich  e«x- 
Vel.   II.  fc  3  «'  paience 
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"  perlencc  of  my  weakuers,  I  muft  be  diffident  of  my- 
"  felf :  Y<it  what  I  feel  for  Antiope,  is  wholly  different 
**  from  what  I  felt  for  Eucharis  :  it  is  not  the  tumnU 
**  tuous  defire  of  paflion ;  it  is  the  calm  complacency  of 
**  reafon,  a  tender  approbation  and  cftcem.  I  defire 
•*  her  as  the  filler  of  my  foul,  my  frientl  and  my  coiiv- 
**  p-'.nion  for  lifej  and  if  the  gods  fl\oukl  ever  reftore 
**  my  father  to  me,  and  I  am  permitted  to  chufe,  my 
*'  fate  and  the  fate  of  Antiope  fhall  begone.  The 
*'  chainis  that  have  attached  me  to  Antiope,  ai'e  the 
*'  glowing  modelly  of  her  covmtenance  j  her  filent  diffi- 
'*  dence  and  fweet  referve }  her  conftant  attention  to 
"  tapertry,  embroidc^r)',  or  fome  other  ufeful  and  elegant 
''  employment;  her  diligence  in  the  management  of 
*'  her  father's  houflijuld,  fnice  the  death  of  her  mother : 
**  her  contempt  of  excdiive  finery'  in  l>er  drefs;  and  her 
**  tot^.l  forgetfulnefs,  or  rather  ignorance  of  her  beauty. 
"  When,  at  the  command  of  Idomeneus,  flie  leads 
*'  the  dance,  with  the  beauties  of  Crete,  t©  the  found 
**  of  the  fiute,  <he  might  be  well  taken  for  Venus,  the 
**  queen  of  liniles,  with  tlie  Graces  in  her  train.  When 
**  he  takes  her  with  him  to  the  chale,  flie  diicovers 
**  fuch  fkill  in  the  bow,  and  fuch  di«:nity  of  deportment, 
"  as  diftinguifly  Diana,  when  Hie  is  liirrounded  by  her 
**  nymphi.  Of  this  fuperiority  fee  alone  is  ignorant, 
**  while  every  eye  remarks  it  with  admiration.  When 
**  (lie  enters  a  temple  with  I'acred  offerings  to  the  god, 
"  file  might  hericlf  be  taken  for  the  divinity  of  the 
**  place:  with  what  devotion  and  awe  fhe  preli^nts  her 
'•'  gifts,  and  propitiates  the  gods,  when  fomc  crime  is 
"  to  beo.piated,  or  fome  fatal  omen  averted!  And 
"  when  (he  ap}-)ears  with  a  golden  needle  in  her  hand, 
*'•  fr.rrounded  by  the  virgins  of  her  train,  we  are  tempt- 
*«  ed  to  IxTmc  that  Minerva  has  dclccnded,  in  a  human 
**  tonn,  to  the  earth,  and  is  teaching  the  polite  artj 
*•  to  mankind.  Slie  encourages  others  to  diligence  by 
"  her  example:  iht  fweetens  labour,  and  iufpends 
<*  wcarinels  by  the  melody  of  her  voice,  when  ihefings 
*'  tiic  mvlterioui    h.-lloiy  of  the  godsj  r.nd   ihe  exce/« 
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*'  the  moft  exqulfite  painters  in  the  elegance  of  her  em - 
*<  broidery.  How  happy  the  man  whom  Hymen  (hall 
**  unite  with  her  by  a  gentle  band  !  What  can  he  iuf- 
«*  fer  but  her  lols  ?  what  can  he  fear,  but  to  furvive  her  ? 

"  But  I  take  the  gods  to  witnefs,  my  dear  Mentor, 
**  that  I  am  ready  to  depart.  I  fhall  love  Antiope  for 
"  ever ;  but  flie  Hiall  not  delay  my  return  to  Ithaca  a 
"  moment.  If  another  fliall  poflefs  her,  I  fliall  be 
*'  wretched  ;  yet  I  will  leave  her.  Although  I  know 
"  that  I  may  lofe  her  by  my  abfence,  I  will  not  men- 
**  tion  my  love  either  to  her  or  to  her  father ;  for  I 
**  ought  to  conceal  it  in  my  bofom  from  all  but  you, 
**  till  Ulyfles,  again  feated  upon  his  throne,  fhall  per- 
"  mit  me  to  reveal  it.  Judge  then,  my  dear  Mentor, 
**  how  much  my  attachment  to  Antiope  differs  from  that 
**  pafTion  for  Eucharis,  by  which  you  remember  both 
**  my  virtue  and  reafon  to  have  been  overboine." 

**  I  am  fenfible  of  this  diiference,''  laid  Mentor: 
«*  Antiope  is  all  gentlenefs,  prudence,  and  iimplicity  j 
**  her  hands  do  not  defpife  labour  j  (lie  looks  torward 
*•  with  a  provident  forecaft;  (lie  provides  for  contin- 
"  gencles  j  (lie  diipatches  picHing  buhnefs  n'ith  filent 
*'  expedition;  (lie  is  aKvays  bufy,  but  never  confufed ; 
*'  for  every  thing  is  refelfed  to  its  proper  time  and  place. 
*'  The  elegant  regularity  of  her  father's  houdiold  is  her 
*'  glory;  a  nobler  dillin^  ion  than  youth  and  beauty! 
*'  Though  the  whole  is  fubniitted  to  her  management, 
•'  and  it  is  her  prov.nce  to  reprove,  deny,  to  fparc, 
"  which  makealnioft  every  other  woman  hated,  yet  (he 
*'  is  beloved  by  the  whole  houfe";  for  (he  difcovera 
*'  neither  pafTion,  nor  obftinacy,  nor  levity,  nor  caprice, 
. ;  **  which  are  lb  often  blemiihes  in  the  (l-x  ;  a  glance  of 
,  •*  her  eye  is  a  fufficient  command,  and  every  one  obevs 
:  **  from  an  unwillingnefs  to  dilpleafe  her.  She  gives 
**  pirticular  dircftions,  with  exa6lnel's  and  prcciiionj 
**  and  commands  nothing  that  cannot  be  executed: 
**  there  is  kindnefs  even  in  her  reproof ;  and  (lie  encou- 
•*  rages  to  amendment,  while  (he  blames  for  niticon- 
.  <*  du^.     She  is  the  iblace   of  her  faihei 's  fatigue  and 

"  care: 
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«'  care ;  and    to   her,  his  muid   retreats   for  reft,  as  a 

"  traveller,  tainting  with  heat  in  the  fummcr's  I'un,  le- 

"  treats  to  the  fhade  of  a  grove,  and  repoles  in  luxuri- 

<'  oiis  cafe,  upon  the  downy  turf.     Antiope  is  iiideed, 

**  a  treaiure  that  would  repay  the  moft  dilhint  laborious 

**  fearch.     Her  mind,  no  more  than  her  body,  is  nou- 

*'  rifhed  by  trifling  ornaments  :  her  imagination  is  lively, 

*'  but    not    uncontrolled  i    (lie    fpcaks  only    when  it  is 

**  improper  to  refrain  :  and    in    her   Ipeech   there  is  aa 

*'  artleJb   grace,  a   'oft    but  irrefiftible  perfuafion ;  all 

*'  lillen  in  filence,  and  fhe  bluflies  with  confufion  :  the 

•'  deference  and   attention  with   which   flic    is    heard, 

**  make  it  difficult  for  her  modefty  not  to  fupprefs  what 
^^^^e  intended  to  lay.     We   have,  indeed,  heard  her 

I*'  fpeak  but    feldom ;  yet  you  once  heard  her  upon  an 

-  *'  occafion,  which   I  am  fure  you  cannot  forget.     She 

f.    *'  was  one  day  fent  for  by  her  father,  when  he  was  about 

*<  to  punifh  one  of  his  Haves  with  exemplary    li;verity: 

*'  (lie  appeared   with   her  head  mcdtftly  leclined,  and 

*'  her  race    covered    with  a    long  veil :  flie  Jpoke,  but 

**  laid  no  more   than  was  ]\ii\  neceifary  to  appeafe  his 

*'  anger.     At   firll    llie  leemed   to   take  part  in  his  re- 

"  fentment:   /Tie   foftened   it   by  infenfible  degiees :  at 

**  lalt   Ihe    infmuated  an  apoli^y  for  the  otfender  j  and 

*'  without  wounding  the  king,  by  the  mortilying  fcnfe 

*'  of  excefTive  anger.  Hie    kindled   in    his  bolbm  I'enti- 

•'  ments   of  juftice  and  compaflion;  the  tumult  of  iiis 

*<  mind  f\ibf:(led  under  an  ealv,  but  irrefilUblc  Influence, 

•*  as  the  yielding  v/a\'es  infenhbly  lofe  their  undulation, 

**  whoi  hoary  Nereus  is  Icothed  into  peace  by  the  gentle 

*'  blandiflimeiits  of  his  daughter    Thetis.     Thus  will 

"  the  heart  of  a  hufband  one  day  correfpond  with  the 

**  influence  of  Antiope,  though  Ihe  alfumes  no  antho- 

"  rit\',  nor  takes  advantage  of  her  cliarms  5  as  the  lute 

*'  now  anfwers  to  her  touch,  when  ihe  wakes  it  -.0  the 

**  tendcrtlt  fhains.    Antiope,  is  indeed,  worthy  of  your 

**  a}fc6\!cn,  and  fhe  is  intended  for  you  "by  the  gods  j 

**  but  though  your  love  for  her  is  jultified  by  reaibn, 

*'  ycu  mult  wait    till  llic  is  given  you  by  Ulyfles.     I 

<'  commend 
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"  commend  you  for  having  concealed  your  fentlments; 
*'  and  I  may  now  tell  you,  that  it  you  had  made  any 
*'  propofitions  to  Antiope,  they  wo-ildhave  been  rejefl- 
**  ed,  and  you  would  have  forfeited  her  efteem  :  fhe  will 
**  enter  into  no  engagement,  but  leaves  herfelf  wholly 
**  to  the  dil'pofa:!  of  her  father.  He  that  hopes  to  be 
*'  her  hufband,  muft  reverence  the  gods,  and  fulfil 
tt  every  duty  to  man.  I  have  obferved^  and  has  it  not 
**  been  obferved  by  you  ?  that  fhe  is  lefs  feen,  and  that 
•'  Ijer  eyes  are  more  fiequently  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
"  than  before  your  expedition.  She  is  not  a  llranger  to 
**  any  of  your  achievements  in  the  war  5  ftie  is  acquaint- 
**  ed  with  your  birth  and  adventures  j  and  fhe  knows 
*'  the  endowments  which  you  have  received  from  the 
*'  gods:  this  knowledge  has  increafed  her  referve. 
"  Let  us  then  depart  for  Ithaca:  m.y  talk  will  be 
«*  accompliflied,  when  I  have  aflifted  yoxi  to  find  your 
**  father,  and  put  you  in  a  condition  to  obtain  fuch  a 
•*  wife,  as  might  have  increafed  the  felicity  of  the 
**  golden  age.  If  Antiope,  a  royal  virgin,  thedaugh- 
*'  terof  Idomeneus  king  of  Salentum,  v/ere  a  keeper 
•*  of  fheep  upon  the  bleak  fummit  of  mount  Algidus, 
**  the  poflefTion  of  Antiope  would  ilill  be  happinefs  and 
**  honour." 

END  OF  THE  TWENTY-SECOND  BOOK.      {^^^ 
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BOOK  XXIII. 

Liomeneuiy  fearing  the  departure  of  his  guefls,  fnpofe-i 
feveral  embarraffing  affairs  to  Mentor^  and  ajjures  him 
that  ivithaiit  his  ajjilrance  they  cannot  be  adjuftid.  Men^ 
tor  lays  doivn  ge/.eral  principles  for  his  conduct,  but  con- 
tinues jleady  to  his  purpofe  of  departing  nvith  Tele/nachns 
for  It  DOC  a.  Idomeneus  tries  another  expedient  to  detain 
thetn:  he  encourages  the  pajjion  of  TeUmachus  for  Aniiope, 
and  engages  him  and  Mentor  in  a  hunting  party  -with  his 
daughter  \  jhe  is  in  the  uttncjl  danger  from  a  ^-j:ild  boar, 
but  IS  deli~jered  by  Telemachus ;  he  feels  great  reludance 
to  leaue  her,  and  has  7iot  fortitude  to  bid  Idomeneus  fare- 
n.vel :  being  encouraged  by  Mentor  ^  he  fur  mounts  his 
difficulties,  and  embarks  for  his  country, 

IDOMENEUS,  who  dreaded  the  departure  of  Tele- 
machus and  Mentor,  termed  many  pretences  to  de- 
lay them.  He  tcld  Mentor  that  he  could  not,  without 
his  airiltance,  determine  a  diipute  which  had  arifen  be- 
tween Dijphanes  a  priell  of  Jupiter  Confervator,  and 
Heliodoiiis  a  piiclt  oi  Apollo,  concerning  the  omens 
that  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
entrails  of  viitims.  <«  And  why,"  faid  Mentor, 
♦'  fhould  j'ou  concern  youriclf  about  liicred  things  ? 
<*  Leave  quedions  of  religion  to  be  decitied  by  the 
**  Etrujians,  who  have  prelerved  the  moil  ancient  ora- 
**  cles  by  tradition,  and  who  are  by  infpiration  inter- 
*'  preters  of  iiie  gods  to  men.  Employ  your  authority 
*'  only  to  iiipprel's  thefe  difputes  in  the  beginning; 
**  a6t  vvi.il  perfect  neutrality  while  they  continue; 
**  and  content  yourlelf  with  fupporting  the  decifion, 
*'  wiien  it  Ihall  be  made.  Remember  that  kings  ought 
*'  to  Submit  to  religion,  and  not  make  it :  religion  is 
**  from  the  gods,  and  above  regal  authority.  If  kings 
•*  concern  themtelves  with  religion,  they  do  not  protect 
•*  it  as  a  divine  inlfitution,  but  degrade   it  to   a  mere 
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*'  Inftmment  of  ftate  policy.  The  power  of  kings  is 
"  fo  great,  and  that  of  others  fo  little,  that  religion 
'<  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  jiift  what  the  fove- 
*<  reign  would  wifli  to  make  it,  if  he  ihould  undertake 
'*  to  determine  any  queftion  about  its  doftrines  or  duties. 
*'  Leave,  then,  the  decifion  of  thefe  queftions,  implicit- 
*'  ly,  to  the  friends  of  the  gods  j  and  exert  your  autho- 
"  rity,  onl}'-  againft  thole  who  will  not  conform  to 
'*  their  determination  when  it  is  made." 

Idomeneus  then  complained  of  the  perplexity  he  fuf- 
fered,  from  the  great  number  of  caufes  between  private 
perlbns,  which  he  was  prelfed,  with  great  iinportunity, 
to  decide.  "  Decide,"  laid  Mentor,  '*  allnewqaeilions 
*'  of  right,  by  which  fome  general  maxim  of  jurifpru- 
''  dence  will  be  eftabliflied,  or  fome  precedent  given 
**  for  the  explanation  of  laws  already  m  force  ;  but  do 
*•'  not  take  upon  you  to  determine  ail  queftions  of  pri- 
<'  vate  property  :  they  would  overwhelm  and  embarrafs 
*'  you,  by  their  variety  and  number  j  juttice  would  ne- 
'<  ceffarily  be  delayed  tor  your  fingle  deciiion  j  and  all 
<•'  fubordinate  magiitrates  would  become  uleiefs.  You 
<<  wor.id  be  overwhelmed  and  confounded  ;  the  regula- 
**  tion  of  petty  atfairs,  would  leave  you  neither  time, 
<*  nor  thought  for  bufmefs  of  importance ;  and,  after 
<«  ail,  petty  affairs  would  not  be  regulsred.  Avoid, 
*'  therefore,  a  ilate  of  fuchdifad vantage  and  perplexityj 
*<  refer  private  difputes  to  fubordinate  judges  j  and  do 
*''  nothing  youn'elt,  but  what  others  cannot  do  for  you  : 
*'  you  then,  and  then  only,  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  king." 
*'  But,"  faid  Idomeneus,  *'  there  are  many  perlons  of 
**  high  birth  about  rae,  who  have  followed  m.y  fortunes, 
'*-and  lolt  great  polTeliions  in  my  lervice  }  thJe  perlons 
*'  feck,  fome  kind  of  recompence  for  their  lolfes,  by  ob-r 
*'  tainlng  certain  young  women  of  great  wcaUh  in  mar- 
** '  riage :  they  urge  me,  witii  iiiceifant  importunity,  to  in- 
**-  terpoie  in  their  behalf  j  and  a  fingle  v/ord  from  me 
«^Hvculd  cniure  them  iiiccef^." 
-''• "  It  is  tyue,'  iiiid  Ivii-utorj  "  a  iingle  word  irom  you 
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**  yoTj  too  dear.  Would  you  deprive  fathers  and  mo- 
"  thers  of  thchberty  and  conl'olation  of  chufing  thtir 
«  fons- in-law,  and,  confcquentiy,  their  heirs?  This, 
**  furely,  would  reduce  them  to  the  fevereft  andniofl  ab- 
**  jefl  llavery,  and  make  you  anfweraMe  for  all  the 
**  domelUc  evils  of  your  people.  Marriage,  at  thebtft, 
**  is  not  the  couch  of  unmingled  delight  j  and  why 
<*  fliould  you  fcatter  new  thorns  among  the  down  ?  If 
**  you  have  faithful  fei-vants  to  rewaixi,  diftributcamong 
**  them  fome  unappropriated  lands  J  and  give  tliem,  bc- 
*•  fides,  rank  and  honours  fuited  to  theirmcrit  andcon- 
*'  dition  :  if  more  ftiil  Is  neceffary,  add  to  thcfe  pecu- 
**  niary  gratifications  from  your  treaiury  ^  and  m-ike 
**  good  the  deficiency  by  retrenching  yourexpencej 
*'  but  never  think  of  paying  your  own  debts,  wrJi  tiic 
**  property  of  others  5  much  lei's,  with  property  tra  iS- 
"  terred  in  violation  of  themoR  facred  rigiits,  by  guing 
*'  a  daughter  in  marriage,  without  the  c..n.eiit  ot  her 
*'  parents." 

This  dilRculty  being  removed,  Idomeneub  immediately 
propoied another.  *'The  Sibarites,  '  laid  he,  "  coiiipiain» 
**  that  certaindillri6ts,which  we  have  given,  as  untuhi- 
**  vatedlands,amongfltheihangeisvvhom  welnvL  <ii  lun 
*'  to  Salentum,  belong  to  thtm.  Mull  I  adinir  ih  .  c.a.m? 
"  and  lliall  I  not  encourage  other  nations,  to  maiwc4e'. 
**  mands  upon  our  territoiy,  if  I  t-lo?'' 

"  The  bibarites"  fajd  Mentor,  "  ftiould  not  be  im- 
*'  plicitiy  i^plievcd  in  their  owncaule:  nor  is  it  juft  to 
**  believe  you  implicitly  in  your's."  **  Upon  whole  telti- 
*'  monywiUyou  thendepend,"laid  Idomeneus?  <'  Upon 
*'  thatofneither  of  the  parties,'' rt  plied  Mentor:  **Ibme 
*'  neighbouring  nation,  that  cannoi  be  lulpe6lcd  of  par- 
''  tiality  to  either,  mull  determine  between  you.  The 
**  Sipontines  aie  liich  a  nation  j  tiicy  have  no  ini.rtft 
*'  tiiat  is  incompatibie  with  your's.''  *'  But  an)  I  i\.\x- 
<'  ged,"  faitl  Idomentus,  **  to  fubmlt  to  an  umpire  ? 
'*  Am  I  not  a  fovereign  prince  ?  and  is  a  fovcrcign 
*'  prince  to  leave  the  extent  of  Iuj  dominions,  to  the 
*'  dtcifion  of  foreigners :''  **  i^ 
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''  If  you  rcfolve  to  kerj)  the  buds  in  quellion,"  an« 
fwered  Mtntor,  "  you  mult  fuppofc  that  your  claim  to 
"  them  is  good:  ir  the  SibaritesinfiiHipon  a  reft  oration, 
**  they  mult,  on  their  part,  fuppoie  their  right  to  be  in- 
"  contetlible.  Your  opinions  being  thus  oppofiti,  the 
**  difference  muft  either  be  accommodated  by  an  imipire 
'*  mutually  choien,  or  decided  by  force  of  arms:  there 
**  is  no  medium.  If  you  niould  enter  a  country,  inha- 
*'  bited  by  people  v^ho  had  neither  judge  nor  magifirate, 
"  and  among  whom,  evciy  tam.ly  alfumed  a  right  of 
*'  determining  ditferenccs  with  a  neighbouringtaniily 
**  by  violence,  would  you  not  deplore  their  misfor- 
"  tune,  and  think  with  horror  of  the  dreadful  confu- 
**  fion  which  muft  arife  from  every  m.an's  being  armed 
*'  againft  his  fellow  ?  Can  you  then  believe,  that  the 
*'  gods  would  look  with  lei's  horror  upon  the  earth,  of 
**  which  all  the  inhabitants  may  be  conhdered  as  one 
**  people,  if  every  nation,  which  is  but  a  more  numer- 
*'  ous  family,  ftiouldaflume  the  right  of  determining,  by 
'*  violence,  all  differences  with  a  neighbouring  nation  ? 
*'  An  individual,  who  poffefTeb  his  held  as  an  inherit- 
**  ance  liom  his  anceftors,  depends  wholly  upon  the 
;*'  authority  of  the  laws,  and  tlie  judgment  of  the  ma- 
**  giftrate,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  property  j  and  would 
*'  be  leverely  punifhed,  as  guilty  of  fedition,  if  he 
**  llioukl  endeavoiu"  to  fecure,  by  force,  what  was  given 
**  him  by  right :  do  you  then  believe  tiiat  kings  aie  at 
*'  liberty  to  lupport  their  pretentions  by  violence,  with- 
''^  out  having  firit  tried  what  could  bedone  by  expedients, 
•*  more  conlbnant  to  reaion  and  humanity?  Is  not  juf- 
"  tice  yet  more  facred  and  inviolable,  as  aj:i  attribute  of 
*"*  kings,  v/hen  it  has  whole  nations  for  its  obieft,  than 
''**  as  a  private  virtue  in  an  individual,  when  it  relates 
"  only  to  a  ploughed  field?  Is  he  a  villain  and  a  rob- 
*'  btr  who  le  zes  only  a  few  acres,  and  is  he  juft,  is 
*'  he  a  hero,  who  wrelts  whole  provinces  rrcni  their  pof- 
"  kd'ors  ?  If  men  ai-e  fub'eft  to  prejudice,  partiality  and 
*'  error,  with  refpefl  to  the  tritlmg  concerns  ot  private 
**  property,    is  it  probable  that  they  ihouid  be  lefs  in- 
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**  fiuenced  hy  fuch  motives,  in  atFairs  of  ftute  ?  ShoulH 
**  we  vely  upon  our  own  jucigment,  where  it  is  molt 
<<  likely  to  be  bjalTed  by  palFion?  and  {hould  not  errcr 
''  be  molt  dreaded,  where  itaconfequences  will  be  nioit 
**  fatal?  Themillakeot  a  prince  with  lelpecl  to  iiisown 
*'  pretenfions,  is  the  C3u!'e  ot"  ravage,  famine  and  mafl":!- 
*<  cres  :  of  irreparable  lolJ>  to  the  preient  generation  j  and 
*'  of  llich  depravation  of  manners,  as  may  extend  caia- 
**  mity  to  the  end  of  time.  A  king  knows  that  he  is 
**  alwa\s  furrounded  by  llattcrcrs  j  Ihould  lie  not  there- 
**  fore  I'uppoie,  that,  upon  Inch  occafions,  he  will  be 
*'  flattered?  Irhe  leaves  his  differences  to  arbirration, 
'*  heibows  himfeif  candid,  equitiMe,  and  difpaifionate  j 
*'  he  (tates  tlie  reafons  upon  wjiich  his  claim  is  found - 
**  ed  J  the  umpire  is  an  amicable  mediator,  not  arigorous 
**  judge  J  and  though  his  dei-.-i'minftticns  do  not  compel 
*'  implicit  obedience,  yet  the  greateli:  deference  lh:>u!d  l)e 
*'  paid  to  them  :  he  does  not  pronouiice  fentence  like  a 
*'  judge,  from  whofe  authority  there  is  no  appeal :  but 
*'  he  propofes  expedients;  and,  by  his  advice,  tlie  par- 
**  ties  mUKe  nuitual  concellions,  lor  the  prelervation  of 
*'  peace.  It  war  is,  at  hi\,  inevitable,  notwitiiltand- 
"  mg  the  king's  utmoll  endeavours  toavo'.dit,  he  will, 
*•'  ar  lealf,  have  fccured  the  teltimony  of  a  good  con- 
"  Icieace,  the  elleem  of  his  neiglibonrs,  and  the  pro- 
"  tecfion  of  tiie  gods."  Idomeiicus  felt  the  force  ol  rhis 
reafoning;  and  conlented,  that  the  Sipontines  Ihould  me- 
diate between  him  and  the  Sibantes. 
"  'I'he  king,  lindingtb.efe  expedients  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture of  the  two  Itrangors  inelfeclual,  endeavc/urcd  to 
detain  them  by  a  ilrongertie.  He  had  obJlrved  the  at- 
tachment of  Telemachus  to  AtUiope:  and  he  hoped,  thai, 
by  Ihengthening  tills,  he  migiit  accompUni  his  purpofe. 
When  lie  gave  an  entertainment,  thcretore,  hefrequcnrlv 
connr.anded  his  daughter  to  ling;  flie  obeyed,  from -i 
fenieofdu; y  ;  butwuh  fuch  legretandconfulion,  as  made 
it  eaiy  to  ])e)ceive  iiovv  much  ihe  futiered  by  her  obedi- 
tnce.  Idomeiieus  v.tnt  lb  far,  as  to  intimate  b.is  delirc, 
that  theiubjed  of  her  long  niigiit  be  the  Vidory  which 
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h-\d  been  obtp.ined  over  theD.uinians  nnd  Adiafcus  j  but 
ihc  coul.l  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  fing  the  piaiJes  of 
Teiemaclnis  :  ftie  declined  it  with  modclt  relpeft,  and  her 
father  thought  fit  toa^rquieibe.  There  was  Ibmcthing  in 
her  voice  inexpiefTibly  tender  and  Iweet  j  Telemachus 
felt  ail  its  povvjer,  aiul  his  emotion  was  too  great  to  be 
concealed.  Idomeneus  remarked  it  with  pkaiure;  but 
Tcleinachvis  appeared  not  to  perceive  his  delign :  he  could 
not  quench  the  tenfibility  otpaiTion,  but  reaibn  preclud- 
ed its  effects.  He  was  no  longer  that  Teltmachus  whom 
love,  the  tyrant  of  the  mind,  had  onceheld  captive  in  tlie 
illand  of  Calyp'r©  :  while  Antiope  fung,  he  was  fdent ; 
und,  as  loon  as  the  fong  was  over,  he  turned  the  con- 
venation  to  ibnie  other  iubjeft. 

I'he  king,  being  again  difappointed,  refolved  to  give 
his  daughter  the  pleailire  of  a  great  hunting  match.  She 
declined  the  fport,  and  entreated  with  tears  to  be  lelt  be- 
hind j  but  the  commands  ot  Idomeneus  were  perempto-- 
ly,  and  Ihcwas  obliged  to  obey.  She  was  mounted  upott 
a  f  ery  ilctd,  whicii,  like  thole  that  Cattor  had  trained 
to  war,  dildained  th.e  ground,  and  was  impatient  ot  the 
rein  5  yet  Ihe  governed  him  with  fuch  eai'y  negligence, 
that  he  leemed  to  move  by  the  lecretimpulle  oi  her  v/ill. 
A  train  or  virgins  followed  her  with  that  ardour  vv'hich 
is  the  dirtinct'ion  and  felicity  of  youth  5  and  fhe  might 
have  been  taken  for  Diana  with  her  nymphs.  The  king 
followed  her  inceflantly  with  his  eye  j  and  while  he 
«azed  upon  his  child,  iorgot  the  pait  misiortunes  of  his 
life :  (lie  fixed  alfo  the  attention  of  Teiemachus,  who 
was  viiOYc  touched  with  her  modefty,  than  with  the 
graces  of  her  p  rfon,  or  her  dexterity  in  the  field. 

The  dogs  gave  chafe  to  a  wild  boar  of  an  enormous 
lize.  He  was  more  furious  than  that  of  Calydon  j  the 
brilfles  of  his  back  were  as  rigid  as  iron,  and  as  iharp 
and  long  as  a  dart  j  his  eyes  leemed  to  fparkle  with  fire, 
and  to  be  llitiufed  with  bloud  j  his  breath  was  heard  at 
a  remote  dillance,  like  the  hoarfe  munnuro  of  rebellious 
winds,  when  Eolus  recals  them  to  his  cave,  that  the 
temped  may  ceafe ;  his  long  tulks  were  crooked  like  a 
Vol.  H,  S  a  fickle> 
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fickle,  nor  coxild  the  trees  cf  the  foreft  ftarid  before  them , 
He  gcred  all  the  dogs  that  had  courage  to  approach 
hun ;  and  the  boldcil  hunters  that  purlued  h'm,  w<:i-e 
afraid  he  fhould  be  overtaken  :  yet  Anriope,  who,  r<\ 
the  coiuie,  was  fwifier  than  the  whid,  came  up  and 
attacked  hhn  5  flie  threw  a  javelin  at  him,  which  woiuvJ- 
cd  him  in  the  (lioulder  j  the  blood  crufhed  out  in  a  tor- 
rent, and  he  tiirncd  upon  his  adveriary  with  new  tuiy. 
The  horfe  of  Antiope,  however  bold  and'pirited,  flmd- 
dered  and  drew  back  :  the  monfter  then  ruflr-d  aga'iiill 
him;  and  the  fliock  was  like  thatot  the  ponJetous  en- 
gines that  overturn  the  bulwarks  of"  the  llrongell  city- 
the  horfe  could  not  fuftain  it,  and  fell.  Antiopewas  now 
upon  the  ground  ;  in  afituation  that  left  her  no  power 
to  avoid  the  tuflcs  of  the  furious  animal,  whom  ftie  had 
provoked:  but  Telemachus,  whole  attention  had  been 
engrofled  by  her  danger,  was  already  difmountcd ;  and 
with  a  rapidity  fcarce  lels  than  that  of  lightning,  threw 
himfelf  between  her  and  the  bonr  that  was  foaming  to 
revenge  his  wound  :  the  prince  inftandy  plunged  a  hunt- 
ing Ipear  into  his  body  ;  and  the  horrid  munilcr  fell, 
agonized  with  fury,  to  tlie  ground. 

Telemachus  cut  off  the  head,  which  aftonlHied  the 
hunters,  and  was  Hill  terrible  when  nearly  vie^.ved:  he 
prcfented  It  Immediately  to  Aniiope,  who  bluHKd,  and 
confulted  the  eyes  of  Idomeneus,  fo  know  what  ihc 
fhould  do.  Idomeneus,  who  had  been  terrified  at  her 
danger,  and  was  now  traiported  with  joy  at  her  deliver- 
ance, made  a  fign  that  (lie  fliould  accept  the  prefent : 
fhe  took  it,  therefore,  with  an  clegrmt  acknowledgment; 
'*  I  receive  from  you,  with  gratitude,"  laidfhc,  '•  a  more 
*'  valuable  gift }  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  my  life,'" 
The  moment  Ihe  had  fpoken,  (he  feared  fhe  had  laid  too 
muchjand  fixed  b.er  eye*-  upon  the  ground :  Telemachus, 
w!io  perceived  her  ccnfufum,  could  only  reply,  "  How 
*'  happy  is  the  (on  of  LFIyfles,  to  have  preferved  a  H^'c 
**  fo  precious!  How  much  more  hippy,  if  he  could 
**  unite  it  with  his  own!"  Antiope  made  no  aniwer, 
but  mixed  haftily  with  her  young  companions,  and  im- 
mediately remounted  herharle.  Idomeneus 
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/  IclomMleiis  wo'dkt  immediately  have  poftYired  his 
Slaughter  to  Tckmachus,  hut  he  hoped,  that,  in  a  ftattf 
of  unctitainty,  his  paflion  would  IHli  increafe,  and  that 
the  hone  of  enfurlng  his  maniage,  would  prevent  his 
departuie  from  Salentun)*  Such  were  tiic  principles 
upon  which  Idonieneus  reafoned  j  but  the  gods  deride 
and  diiapp'oint  the  views  of  Jiien  :  tli^  very  proje6l  that 
was  formed  to  detain  Telemachus,  haftened  his  depar- 
ture. That  tumult  of  love  and  hope,  and  fear,  which 
he  now  felt  in  his  bread,  made  him  juftly  diftruft  his 
relblution:  Mentor  laboured,  with  double  diligence,  to 
revive  his  deiire  of  returning  to  Ithaca  j  and  the  veflel 
being  now  readvj  he  alio  preiTed  Idomeneus  to  difmiik 
them.  Thus,  the  life  of  Telemachus  being  every  mo. 
nient  regulated  by  the  wifdom  of  Mentor,  with  a  vievv 
to  the  coRlummation  of  his  glory,  he  was  futfered  to 
remain  no  longer  at  any  place,  than  was  neceifary  to 
exercife  his  virtues,  and  add  experience  to  knowledge. 

Mentor,  as  foon  as  TeJtmachus  arrived,  had  given 
orders  that  a  vefiel  Hiould  be  got  ready.  Idomeneus  had 
Jeen  the  preparations  with  inexpreflible  regret;  and, 
when  he  pt-rccived  tliat  the  guefti-,  iVom  whom  he  had 
derived  advantages  Jb  mu-nerous  and  important,  coidd 
be  detained  no  longer,  he  gave  himleif  up  to  melancho- 
ly and  defpair:  lie  ihut  himfclf  up  in  the  innenrioft  re- 
ceifes  of  his  palace  j  and  endeavoured  to  footlie  his  an- 
guilli,  by  venting  it  in  lighs  and  tears  ;  he  fcrgot  that 
nature  was  to  be  liiftained  with  food,  and  no  interval  df 
trr.r.quillity  wasbeitowed  by  fleep  :  his  health  gradually 
declined,  and  a  fecret  anxiety  of  his  lieart  coniv.med 
him^  he  withered,  like  a  ftately  tree  which  covers  the 
earth -with  its  fliarlow,  but  is  gnawed  by  a  worm  at  the 
root:  the  winds  in  their  fury  may  have  nourilhed  it  with 
delight  J  and  it  ma.y  have  been  fpraed,  in  reverence,  by 
the  axe  ;  but  if  the  latent  milchief  is  not  dilcovered,  it 
Will  f^dcj  its  leaves,  which  are  its  honours,  wiiibe  fcat- 
tc:  cdin  the  dull ;  and  the  trunk  and  brandies  only,  rifted 
amlfaplef?;,  will  remain.  Such,  in  appearance,  was  Ido- 
nicneu?,  the  victim  of  inconfolable  grief. 

Vol,  ,ir.  S3  Telemachus 
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Telemachus  was  tenderly  affe6lcd  at  his  dlftrefs,  but 
did  not  dare  to  fpeak  to  h'v.w  :   he  dreaded  the  day  of  de- 
parture, and  was  always  bufied  in  finding  pretences  tor 
delay  ;  but  he  was,  at  lengLh,  delivered  from  th'-s  liate 
ofemharraflTmentandlufpenilby  Mentor:  **  I  am  glad,'* 
laid  he,  *'  to  fee  this  alteration  in  your  temper :  you 
*<  were,  by  nature,  obdurate  and  haughty,  feniible  on- 
*<  ly  to  your    convenience  and  intereits ;  but   you  ar^ 
♦«  now  foftened  into  humanity,  and  your  own  misfor- 
**  tunes  have  taught  you  tocompairionatethefufferings 
**  of  others.     Without  this  fynipaLhy,    there  can  be 
**  neither  goodnefs  nor  virtue,  nor  ability  to  govern; 
**  but  it  niuft  not  be  carried  to  excefs,    nor  fuffereil  to 
*<  degenerate  into  feminine  foftnefs.     I  would  myfelf 
"  folicit  Idomeneus  to  difmifs  you,  and  fpare  you  the 
*'  embarraiTment  of  fo  painful  a  converfarion  j  but  I 
*•'  am  UiVvv'iiing  that  a  falie  Ihame,  and  unmanly  timid- 
*'  ity,  Ihould  predominate  in  your  breail.     You  muli 
*•  learn  tobl^nd  fortitude  and  Cv.urage  with  the  tender- 
*'  nefi  and  fcniiblilty  of  fricndHiip  j  you   fhouid  pre- 
"  fen'^e  an  h;v.)itaal  fear  of  giving  unnecefl'ary  pain: 
•*  when  you  are  compelled  to   grieve  any  man,  you 
*'   fiiould  participate  his  forrow  j  and  make  the  blow 
"  fall  lightly,  which  you  cannot  avert."    '*  That  an 
*'  inevitable  ftroke  may  be  thus  lightened,"  faid  Tele- 
machus,   "  is  the  reafon  why  I  wifli  that  Idomeneus 
*'  fliould  be  acquainted  with  our  departure,  rather  by 
**  yo'.i,  tlian  by  mylclf." 

*'  My  dear  TeL-maciuis,''  fa;d  Mentor,  "  yon  rnir- 
*'  take  your  motive.  You  art  like  all  other  chilur-.n  of 
"  royalty,  whofc  p-^flion.i  have  been  flattered,  andwhoie 
**  vvilhts  prcvcn'ed  in  their  earllcil  youth:  they  expecl 
"  that  every  thing  fh'jidd  be  managed,  fo  as  to  coin- 
''  cidc  with  tlieir  defue':,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature 
*'  rtiouJd  be  lubfervieut  to  their  will  j  yet  they  have 
"  not  refolurion  to  oppofe  any  man  to  his  fac<?.  They 
**  avoid  an  oppofition,  not  in  tendernefs  to  others  ;  not 
'*  liom  a  principle  of  benevolence,  that  fesrs  to  give 
**  paiii^  but  fiuuj  a  regard   to  their  own  con"o?nie;\ce 

"  and 
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"  and  gratification :  they  cannot  bear  to  be  furrounJed 
<*  with  mouniFul  or  tUlcontented  countenances  5  and 
"  are  toiichalwith  the  miferies  of  mi:n,  only  as  ohje^ls 
*'  iUr:iu-roc;iible  to  their  eye:  they  will  not  hear  of  mil- 
«'  fortune,  becaufe  it  is  a  dilgulHul  ilibjeC^  ;  and  left 
**  their  fancy  Ihould  be  offended,  tiiey  mult  b^  told  thit 
*'  ail  is  proi'periry  and  happinels  j  they  are  Ibrroundcd 
**  with  delights,  and  will  neither  lee  nor  hear  any  thing 
"  tint  may  interrupt  their  juy.  It'iniiconduil  is  to  be 
**  reproved,  or  error  dete^'iled,  importunity  reprelFed, 
*'  faii'e  claims  oppofed,  or  i'a8:loas  turbulence  eon- 
*'  trolled  ;  they  will  always  depute  another  for  the 
•'  purpofe,  rather  than  declare  their  own  will  with  that 
*'  gentle  firrnnefs,  which  enforces  obedience,  without 
**  kindling  reicncment.  They  will  tamely  llifter  the 
**  moft  unreafonable  favours  to  be  extorted,  and  the 
<♦  moll  iniportant  i-ifairs  to  miicariy,  rather  than  de- 
"  terniine  for  them'l.dves,  aj^ainit  ihe  opinions  of  thofe 
«'  who  are  continual!}-  abwut  thein.  Th.s  weaknefs  is 
**  eaiily  diltovered,  and  every  one  improvji  it  to  his 
*'  advantage  J  every  reqiudl  becomes,  in  effect,  a  de- 
*'  mand  }  it  is  urged  v/ith  the  uioil  pertin  icious  and 
*'  troublefonit?  importunity;  and  is  granted,  that  im- 
**  portunity  may  be  troubleibme  no  more.  The  fiift 
**  attenipt  upon  the  prince  is  bv  flattery:  by  this  de- 
"  jigning  parafues  r'Commend  thenilllves  to  favour; 
*•'  but  they  are  no  iooner  truftcd  to  lerve,  than  they 
**  ai'pire  to  govern:  tluy  rule  their  lord  by  t!ie  veiy 
*'  power  they  have  derived  fjom  him  ;  tlwlv  bridle  is 
"  in  his  mouth,  and  their  yoke  uj>on  his  llioulders : 
*'  he  groans  \inder  it,  and  Ibmetimes  he  makes  an 
*'  eifv;rt  to  throw  it  oif ;  th:>  elrbrt  is  loon  remitted, 
*i,  and  he  bears  the  yoke  to  his  grave;  he  dreads  the 
:*'  appearance  ot  biing  governed,  yet  tamely  I'utfers 
.*'  tile  reality  ;  to  be  governed,  is,  indeed,  necefiary 
.♦*  to  ilich  princes ;  for  they  reiemble  the  feeble  bran- 
P*  ches  of  tlie  vine,  which,  being  not  able  to  fupport 
-**  th.m!elvcs,  always  creep  round  the  trunk  of  Ibme 
**  nci^UbvUiing  trvc.     I  mail  not  fuli'er  vou,  O  Tc- 

"  Icmaciius 
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♦♦  lemachus !  to  tali  into  this  (late  of  imbecility, 
*<  which  cannot  tail  to  render  you  wholly  unfit  for 
*•  command.  Though  you  dare  not  Ipeak  to  Idonie- 
**  neus,  left  you  ihould  wound  your  lenfibilityj  you 
*'  will  yet  have  no  fenic  ot"  your  aiHiiitionj  whe'i  the 
*'  gates  of  Salentum  are  behind  you  j  you  are  even  now 
**  lets  melted  by  his  grief,  than  embar)-alTed  by  his  piv- 
■"  fence.  Go,  then,  and  ipeak.  to  him  for  yourleJf; 
*'  leaiJi,  upon  this  occallon,  to  unite  the  tender  and  the 
*'  firmj  let  him  fee  that  you  leave  him  with  regret,  but 
*'  that  you  are  dL-termined  to  leave  him.'*' 

Telemachus  did  not  dare  to  oppoie  Mentor,  nor  yet 
to  feek  Idomentusj  hewasafliamed  of  his  timidity,  and 
yet  unable  to  lumiouat  it :  he  hefitated,  he  went  for- 
v/ard  a  few  fteps,  and  then  reiiu-ncd  to  Mentor,  with 
ibme  new  pretence  for  delay.  He  was  about  to  Ipeak ; 
but  the  Very  look  of  Mentor  deprived  him  of  the  power, 
and  fiiently  confuted  all  that  he  would  have  faid.  "  Is 
**  this,  then,"  laid  Mentor,  with  a  hr.ile  of  difdain, 
<*  the  conqueror  of  the  Daunians,  the  deliverer  of  Hci- 
*'  peria?  Is  this  the  ihn  of  the  wife  Ulyfres,  who  is  to 
"  fiicceed  him  as  the  oracle  of  Greece?  and  does  he  not 
"  dare  to  tell  Idomeneus,  that  he  can  no  longer  delay 
*'  his  return  to  his  country,  where  he  hopes  once  more 
"  to  en.brace  his  'ather  ?  O  wretched  Ithaca !  how  great 
*'  will  be  thy  uiisfortune,  if  thou  art  one  day  to  be  go- 
**  verned  by  a  prince,  who  is  himielf  a  flave  to  aii  im- 
**  v,'i>rthy  flianie ;  and  who.  to  gratify  his  v.vaknefs  in 
*'  the  lightcif  trifle,  will  lacrijice  the  moil  iiuportuivt 
*'  interclt.  jiemr.jk  now  liie  difference  between  the 
"  folate  fortitude  of  the  clolet,  anvi  the  tumultuous 
*'  couiagc  of  the  fi^-ld  ;  you  feared  not  the  arms  of 
*'  Adraltus,  jet  are  intimlilaied  by  the  grief  of  Itiomc- 
*'  neus:  this  inequality  often  brings  di /honour  upon 
**  tjjofe  princes,  who  have  been  lUilinguifhcct  by  tin: 
*'  nobkit  achiivementsi  after  laey  have  appeaiLti  he- 
*'  roes  in  battle,  they  hav^  been  found  ]efs  than^^jiu-n 
•'  in  common  occurrences,  in  wlnch  others  have, been 
*♦  c&ijJUlent  a-nd  ileudy.''  Tciemriciiu*/ 
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TeJemacmis,  fcelino-  the  force  of  thefc  truths,  and 
ftrui^-  \vii;h  the  rt;pro:ich  they  contamed ,   turned   ah- 
rup:ly  i\v:\y  and  dchatetl  no  longer  even  with  himfelf; 
But  v/hen  he  appr  ached  the  phice  where  Idomencus 
WIS  fitting  pale  and  iangu'fliing,  his  eyes  fixal  upon 
the  gro-uud,  and   lus  heart  overwhelmed  with  forrow, 
thjy  became  in  a  moment  afraid  of  each  other  5  they  did 
not  dare  to  interchange  rl  look:  and  their  thoughts  wore 
irnitunliy  known,  without  language;  each  dreaded  that 
the  other  /honid  break  filence  ;  and,  in  th:s  painhil  fuf- 
pjnce,    both  burll  in^o  tears.     At  length,    Idomeneus 
prcirrd  by  exce's  of  anguilh,  cr.ed  our,  "  Why  Ihould 
*'  we  fe*.k    virtue,  unce   thofe  who  find   her  are  thus 
"  wrecched!   I  am  made  lenfible  of  my  weak-nefs,  and 
**  then  abandoned  to  its  efte6tb ;  Be  it  fo  5  and  let  the  pait 
"  calamirivs  of  rny  life  return .  I  will  hear  no  more  of  good 
**  government  5  I  know  not  the  art,  and  aui  weary  ot  the 
*'  labour.  But:  as  for  yoti,  Telemachus,  whitlier  would 
*'  you  go  ?  To  ieek  your  fatiier  is  in  vain,  for  amono- 
*'  the  living  he  is  not   to  be  found  :  Ithaca  is  in  pof- 
**  lelfion  of  your  enemies,  who  will  dellroy  you  it  you 
*'  return  ;  and  cue  oi  whom  is  now  certainly  the  huf- 
**  band  o^'yoTir  mother.    Be  content,  therefore,  tocon- 
**  tinne  at  S.a  ntum;    my  daughter  fliall  be  your  wife^ 
**  an<.l  my   kingdom   your  inheritance.     Your  power 
**  here,  even  while  I  live,  ihall  be  ab'.olute;  and  my 
"  confidence  in  you  without  Umits.     If  thefe  advanta- 
**  ges  are  unworthy  of  your  acceptance,  at  leaft  leave 
**  Mentor}  Mentor  is  my  lart  refource.     Speak  3   an- 
*'  fwer  me;  let  not  your  heart  be  Heeled  againif  me, 
*'  nor  deny  your  pity  to  the  moft  unfortunate  of  men  ! 
*•  Alas,  you  are  itill  filent;  the  gods  are  IHII  inexora- 
*'  bie;    I  feel  more  fenfibly  thjir  refenUnent  at  Sulen- 
*'  tmn,  than  at  Crete;  and    tie   lofs   of  Telemachus 
**  wounds  n\c  deeper  than  the  death  of  my  fon  i" 

Telemachus  replied,  in  a  tiufid  and  faultering  tone, 
"  My  departure  from  Salenrnm  is  not  choice,  but 
*'■  fate.  Tarn  commanded  to  Ithaca  by  the  gfids  ;  their 
•*'  wifdom  is  communicated  to  Nkatoi,  and  Mentor  has 

**  urged 
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**  urged  my  (.Icpaitiire  in  thcrirniunc.  V/hat  then  can  I 
**  do  ?  fliould  I  renounce  my  father,  my  mother,  and 
*'  my  coiuitry,  that  fliould  he  yet  tiearcr  than  both  ? 
•'  As  I  am  born  to  royalty,  a  lil'e  of  cale  and  jjlealurc 
*'  muft  not  be  my  portion,  nor  mull  inclination  be  my 
*'  guide.  With  your  kingdom,  I  fli&;ild  pollcls  more 
*'  wealth  and  power  than  my  father's  can  beftow :  but 
"  I  ought  to  prefer  what  the  gods  have  decreed  me, 
*'  to  what  your  bounty  has  otTercd  in  its  ftead.  If 
**  Antiope  was  my  wife,  I  fliould  think  myfelf  too 
**  happy  to  deliie  your  kingdom  5  but  that  I  may  de- 
**  ferve  Antiope,  I  mufl  go  whither  I  am  called  by  duty, 
**  a:id  flie  mult  be  demanded  ibr  me  by  my  father.  Did 
**  you  not  promife  to  fend  me  back  to  Iihaca  ?  and  was 
*'  it  not,  under  this  promife,  that  I  marched  againtl 
**  your  enemy  Adraftus,  with  the  anriy  of  the  allies  ? 
*'  And  is  it  not  now  time  that  I  fliould  attentl  my  own 
*'  intereft,  and  endeavour  to  redrefs  the  mi.sfortunes  of 
*'  my  family  ?  Tl'.e  gods,  who  have  given  meto  Meiitor, 
**  have  alfo  given  Mentor  to  the  ion  of  Ulyfi'es,  that, 
**  guiiled  by  his  wifuom,  he  might  fulfil  their  purpoie: 
**  would  you,  ihtrreibre,  have  me  lole  Mentor,  when 
**  all  but  Alentor  is  lolt  already?  I  have  now  no  cer- 
*'  tain  portion,  retreat,  or  parent,  or  country.  One 
**  man,  diltinguiflied  for  virtue  and  for  wildom,  is  all 
*'  that  remains  j  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  m.oll  valuable 
**  donation  of  Jove :  judge,  then,  if  1  can  renounce  the 
♦*  bounty,  and  confent  to  be  totally  deltitute  and  for- 
"  lorn.  I  would  cealt;  to  he,  rather  than  be  thus  :  life 
"  itfelf  is  of  lefs  value  than  a  friend  j  take  my  life, 
*'  therefore,  but  leave  me  Mentor!" 

While  Telemachus  was  I'peaking,  his  voice  became 
ftronger,  and  his  timidity  vanifhed.  Idomeneus  could 
not  acquiefct,  though  he  knew  not  v.-hiit  to  reply :  and 
being  unable  to  fpeak,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  pity  by 
looks  and  geftures  of  diitrels. 

At  this  moment  he  perceived  Mentor,  who  addreflt  tl 
him  in  a  lolemn  tone,  but  without  iL-verity  :  "  Do  not 
■*'  t;ive  way,"  litid  he,  "  lo  unrealbnable  ibrrow.    Wc 

"  leave 
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"  leave  yo\i;  but  wc  leave  you  to  that  wifdom  which 
*'  pielitlcs  in  the  councils  of  the  gods.  Remember, 
"  with  gratitude,  that  we  were  i'ent  by  the  dire<51:ion  of 
*•'  t'nat  wildom,  to  correft  your  errors,  and  prclerve 
*'  your  ftate.  \Ve  have  reftored  Philocles,  and  he  will 
*•  ierve  you  with  fidelity  j  reverence  for  the  gods,  de- 
*«  light  in  virtue,  love  lor  the  peopl::,  and  cumpaiTion 
««  for  the  wretched,  will  be  always  predominant  m  his 
*'  bolbm.  Liften  to  his  advice,  and  employ  himwith- 
<'  out  jealoufy  or  diilruft.  The  mole  important  fervicc 
*=  he  can  render  you,  is  to  tell  you  your  faults  without 
*'  difguife  cr  palliation  j  require  this  fervice  of  him,  in 
<«  the  firft  place.  A  good  king  is  djftingui/hed  by  the 
*•  noblcft  fcn-titudej  he  fears  not  the  monitor  in  the 
"  friend,  nor  fiirinksfrom  the  fight  of  his  own  failings  : 
*^  if  you  are  endowed  with  this  fortitude,  you  have 
"  nothing  to  fear  iVcm  our  abfencej  the  felicity  of 
*'  3-our  lire  is  fecure  :  but  if  flatiery,  which  fteals  its 
*'  winding  way  like  a  fei  pent,  Ihould  cnce  more  get  ac- 
"  cefs  to  your  heart,  and  render  you  iui'picicus  of  dif- 
*'  interelled  ccunfel,  you  are  imdone.  Pine  no  longer 
*•  in  voluntary  lubie6tion  to  forrow;  but  follow  virtue 
"  with  the  utjnoit.  effort  of  your  mind.  I  have  in- 
*'  (IruiSled  Piulccles  to  lighten  your  cares,  and  deferve 
*'  your  confidence}  and  I  will  beanfv.'erable  forliis  in- 
«<  tegrity.  The  gods  have  given  him  to  you,  as  they 
«'  have  given  meto  Telemachus  :  thetlefliny  which  they 
*'  have  allotted  us,  wc  fiiculd  fulfil  boldly  i  for  to  re- 
<'  gret  it  is  in  vain.  If  my  afPiftance  ihould  be  necef- 
*♦  laiy,  after  I  have  reitored  Telemachus  to  his  father 
*«  and  his  country,  I  will  return  j  and  wliat  could  give 
<•  mc  mere  fenfibie  delight  ?  I  feek,  for  myfelf,  neitlur 
««  weakh  nor  power ;  and  I  wifli  only  to  afiill:  others, 
<*.  in  the  i'earch  of  jiillice  and  virtue.  To  you,  I  have  a 
<«  particular  attaciiment }  for  the  generous  conhdeiice 
*'  of  your  friendihip  can  never  be  fprgotten.'' 

While  Mentor  was  ipsaking,  Idomeneus  became  con- 
fcious  of  a  fuiden  and  pleafing  change.  He  felt*his 
paiTions  iubfide  in  peace,  as  the  waves  hnk  to  rtft,.  and 
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the  tempeft  Is  huflied  to  liltncf,  wiicn  rbe  father  of  the 
deep  lifts  his  tndent  agaiiilt  thtm.  Notiiing  now  re- 
mained but  a  kind  of  tender  ie£:ret  j  fomerh.ing  that 
was  rather  a  foft  and  Iborhing  nicl  inchoiv)  tlian  gi'ief } 
and  courage,  hope,  virtue,  and  confidence  in  the  gods, 
began  once  more  to  kindle  in  liis  bo'oni. 

"  Weil  then,  my  dear  Mentor,"  laid  he,  *'  I  muft 
"  lole  alljCTid  be  content  j  let  me,  hovAver,  be  (iilj  prc- 
**  fent  to  youi-  mind.  When  you  fliall  h.wc  arrived  in 
^*  Ithaca,  Where  therev/ard  of  wiidom  fliaJi  fill  aii  your 
f*  wifties,  remember,  that  S;\lentum  is  your  own  work  j 
♦*  and  that  Idoineneus,  inconiblable  for  your  iols,  hjn 
*'  no  hope  but  in  your  return.  Farewel,  O  Lew  of 
**  Ulyiles !  my  ports  fliall  detain  you  no  longer;  t^ui 
**  gods  reclaim  the  treufure  which  they  lent,  and  it  :s 
*'  my  duty  to  comply.  Farewel,  Mentoi,  thcgreai^sl: 
*'  and  wiitll  of  men!  if  liicli  excellence  us  thine  n 
*'  withn  the  limits  of  our  nature,  and  thovi  nrc  j,ot  a 
*'  divinity,  that  b.as  alluined  the  form,  to  c  dl  iher.gch 
*'  from  vveaknefs,  and  from  fnnj-.iicitv  wiuicrii,  be 
•'  iHll  the  giiidt  and  the  guardian  of  Telem:;chus,  who 
*'  is  muie  toi  tunatc  by  thy  ciiarge,  tiian  to  be  the  c  n- 
**  querciof  Adrahus.  I  diiiniis  you  both;  I  wdi  lu- 
**  Itrain  my  words  ;  my  lighs  are  ii.vciuntaiy,  anci  ;u;)y 
*'  thei-eiore  be  forgiven.  Go,  live  together,  and  to- 
**  getlier  be  happy  !  1  have  nothing  lelt,  hut  the  le- 
*'  membrancc  ttiat  I  once  iliared  ycur  fel'city  "•  *-h.? 
*'  goklen  moments  are  pall,  and  1  iu-ew  not  ;i:cir 'a- 
**  lue  J  they  fled  in  halte,  alas  !  and  they  will  never 
**  return!  I  have  p  .Iftfied  you  j  but  thi  py  is  v::- 
*'  nidied  !  I  now  fee  y(,u,  but  I  flvall  Its  you  no  moie." 
Men! or  took  this  cpp'-rt unity  to  withdraw  j  he  em- 
braced Phiiccles,  who  burlt  into  tears,  and  '-^as  uivjble 
to  Ipeak.  Telemachus  wculd  have  taken  h^^id  of  Men- 
tor's hand,  that  h.c  might  iiave  quilted  that  of  Jdo- 
mtneusjbut  Idcmeneus,  placing  himlelf  bet'.vrenthem 
Went  towaiifs  the  port :  he  gazed  upon  them,  by  turns  * 
he  fighed  5  and  he  fuc-..v.i:iiy  began  to  f^/^ak  j  buc  :::' 
Vfcicc  iauitcred,  and  he  left  the  lenience  unhnillied, 
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And  now  they  litavd,  in  a  coniuled  mvn'mur,  the  voices 
of  the  mariners  who  crowded  the  Diore ;  the  cordage 
was  ftretchtd,  the  foils  were  made  ready,  and  a  favour- 
able gale  Iprung  up.  Tclemachus  and  Mentor,  with 
tears  in  tlieir  eyes,  took  leave  of  the  king,  who  held 
them  long  in  his  arms,  and  foiiowed  them  with  his  cye«  ''' 
as  far  as  thev  could  be  kt\\.  j 
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^elcmackits,  during  the  'vojage,  pre'vails  tvlth  Meniof- 
io  txpla'tn  many  difficulties  in  the  art  of  go-vernnient^  far- 
ticularly  that  of  dijiinguijhi/ig  the  characters  of  merty  fo 
as  to  employ  the  goody  and  a-void  being  deceived  by  the 
bad ;  during  this  con-uerfation  a  calm  obliges  them  to  put 
into  a  little  ijland  -^uhere  Ulyjj'es  had  jicli  gone  afhore  :  Te- 
lemachus  fws  and  f peaks  to  him  -cvithout  knozvifig  nvho  he 
is  ;  but  after  ha'ving  feen  him  embark^  feels  a  fecret  iin- 
eafmcfs^  of  ^ixhich  be  cannot  imagine  the  caufe  \  Mentor 
explains  ity  and  comforts  him,  alfuring  him  that  he  foon 
jhall  meet  ^vith  his  father  again  :  he  puts  his  patience  and 
piety  to  another  trial,  by  detaining  him  to  facrifice  to  Mi- 
ner-va ;  the  goddefs,  n.vho  had  been  concealed  umicr  the 
fgi'.re  of  Mentor,  re  fumes  her  o=iwz  form,  and  is  knon.vn 
and  ackno-ivledged  by  Telanachns  ;  Jhe  gi^es  him  her  lajl 
i/illruHioHS,  and  difap pears,  Telemachus  arrives  in 
Ithaca,  a7>d  finds  his  father  at  the  hoife  of  his  faithful 
fer^vant  Ewnenes* 

THE  fails  now  fwell  with  the  breeze,  and  the  fliore 
ieems  to  ivtreat ;  the  pilot  percfivcd,  at  a  diltai:ce, 
the  pioniontorj'  of  Leucate,  which  conceals  its  fur.imit 
in  the  huaiy  nufts,  that  are  blown  round  it  by  the  heez- 
ing  whirlwind  j  and  the  Acroccraunian  mountains, 
which  Itiil  lift  their  prefumptucus  brow  to  heaven, 
thougli  l)laltcd  fo  often  by  the  bolts  of  Jove. 

**  I  believe,"  laid  Telemachus  to  Mentor,  during 
the  voyage,  "  that  I  nov»  perfeftly  underftand  tlie 
*'  maxims  of  government  that  you  have  given  me. 
**  Tiiey  appeared,  at  lirft,  like  the  confufed  iniages  of 
*'  a  dream  i  but,  by  degrees,  they  became  clear  and 
**  diliini'l:  fo  all  objects  appear  obfcure  and  clomly, 
*'  at  the  fidf  dawn  of  the  morning  ;  but,  at  length, 
*'  they  rile  gradually,  like  a  new  creation  out  of  chaos, 
**  as  the  light,  increafmgby  infenfible  degrees,  diflipatcs 
"  the  milt  that  funounds   them,   defines  their   tru.* 
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<*  figure,   and   tinges  them  with  then-  proper  hue.      I 

<*  am  perfuaded  that   the  great  lecret  of  government  is 

"**  to  difdngiiifli  the  different  characters  of  men,  to  ie- 

**  k6i  them  for  different  purpoles,  and  allot  each  to  the 

*'  employment  which  is  moft  fuited  to  his  talents  j  hut 

*<  I    am  ftill  to  learn  how  charaflers  are  thus    to  be 

"  diffinguifhed/' 

"  Mankind/' replied  Mentor,  "  to  be  known,  mu ft 

*^  be  ftudied,  and  to  be  ftudied,they  muff  frequently  be 

*'  feen  and  talked  to.     Kings  ought  to  converfe  with 

*'  their    fubje6fs,    hear  their  fentiments,    and   coiffult 

"  them  J  they  fhould   alio  truft  them  with  Ibme  Imall 

"  employment,   and    take    an  account  how    they   dil- 

*'  charge  it,  in  order  to  judge  whether  they  are  capable 

*'  of  more  important  fervice.      By  what  means,  my 

*'  dear  Teiemachus,  did  you  acquire  your  knowledge 

**  in  horfes  ?  was  it  not,  by  feeing  them  frequently,  and 

**  converhng   with   perfons   of   experience   conccniing- 

**  their  excellencies   and  defe6fs?   In  the  fame  m.anner, 

"  converle  with  the  wife  and  good,  who  are  grown  old 

*'  in  the  ffudy  of  human  nature,  concerning  the  defeats 

*'  and  excellencies  of  men  :  you  will  thus,  infenfibly,  ac- 

*'  quire  a  nice  diicernment  of  chara6ler,  and  know  what 

**  may  be   expelled    from  every  man  that  falls  under 

**  )-our  obfervation.     How  have  you   been  taught  to 

*<  diilinguifh  the  poet  Irom  the  mere  writer  of  verfes, 

**  but   by   frequent   reading,    and    converfation    with 

**  perfons  who  have  a  good  tafte  for  poetry  ?  And  how 

**  have  you  acquired  judgment  in   mufic,  but  by  the 

"  fame  application  to  the  fubjeft  ?   How  is  it  pcfTible 

**  that    men  fliould  be  well  governed,   if  they  are  not 

*•  known  ?  and  how  can  the  knowledge  of  men  be  ac- 

"  quired,  but  by  living  among  them  ?  But  feeing  t  hem 

**  in   public,  where  they  talk  of  indifferent  fubjeCts, 

**  and  lay  nothing  even  of  them  which  has  not  been  pre- 

**  meditated,  is  by  no  means  living  among  them:   they 

**  muft  be  ieen  in  private  j  their  latent  lentiments  mult 

*'  be  traced  to  the  lecret  rcceffes  of  the  heart  ;  they  muft 

*'  be  viewed  in  every  light;  all  their  depths  and  fliaJ- 
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*'  lovvs  mufl  be  tried,  and  their  piinciplcs  of  afllon  af- 
*'  certiiintd.  But  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  man- 
^'  kind,  it  is  principally  necellaiy  to  know  what  they 
*'  ought  to  be  :  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  real  merit 
"  is  abfol'jtely  neceffai-y  to  diiVinguifli  thofe  who  have 
*'  it,  fi'oni  thole  who  have  it  not.  Men  are  continually 
<'  talking  of  virtue  and  merit :  but  there  are  few,  v^^ho 
**  know,  precifely,  what  is  meant  by  either  :  they  are 
<*  fplcndid  teiTns,  indeed  j  but  with  refpeit  to  the  greatell 
*'  part  of  thole  who  take  a  pride  in  perpetually  repeat- 
<*  ing  them,  of  uncertain  fignification.  Juliice,  reafon, 
**  and  virtue,  mull:  be  reiolved  into  lome  certain  prin- 
ts ciples,  before  it  can  be  de'-ermined  who  are  juft,  rea- 
«  fon.ible,  and  virtuous :  the  m.ixims  of  a  wile  and 
*«  good  adminiftration  mull  be  known,  before  thole 
<«  who  adopt  them  can  be  diftinguiflied  from  tholb 
««  who  lubllltute  fall'e  refinement  and  political  cunning 
•*  In  their  ftead.  To  take  the  dimenlions  of  different 
*«  bodies,  we  muft  have  a  ftandard  meafure  j  to  judge 
*«  of  qualities  and  characlers,  v/e  muft  have  Ibme  fixed 
**  and  invariable  principles,  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
*'  fcired.  We  muft  know,  precifely,  what  is  the  great 
•*  purpofe  of  ;human  k&^  and  to  what  end  the  go<^ern- 
<*  ment  of  mankind  Ihould  be  dire6led:  the  Ible  end  of 
*'  all  government  is  to  render  mankind  virtuous  and 
*<  happy  5  and  with  this  great  end,  the  notion  that  a 
*'  prince  is  invcftcd  with  the  regal  power  and  autho- 
*'  rity  fur  his  own  lake,  is  wholly  incompatible.  This 
**  notion  can  only  gratify  the  pride  of  a  tyrant:  a 
<*  gootl  king  lives  but  for  his  people ;  and  facrificcs 
«*  his  own  eafe  and  pleafure  to  their  advantage.  He 
*'  whofe  eye  is  not  invarlablv  fixed  upon  this  gieat  end, 
**  the  public  good,  if  in  any  inltance  he  attains  it:,  will 
**  attain  it  by  chance  j  he  will  float  in  the  ftream  of 
**  time,  like  a  fliip  In  the  ocean,  without  a  pilot,  the 
*'  ftars  unmarkev.!,  and  the  fhores  unknown  :  m  fuch  a 
**  fituation,  is  it  poflible  to  avoid  ftiipwreck  ? 

*'  It  frequently  happens,  that  princes,  not  knowing 
"  in  what  vii'tue  conllfts,  know  not  what  they  ought  to 
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<*  fcek  in  mankind  :  they  miftake  virtue  for  aufterity  ; 
**  it  oftends  them,  by  appearing  to  want  complacency, 
*<  and  to  affetl  independence  j  and  touched  at  once 
*'  with  fear  and  diiguft,  they  turn  from  it  to  flatteiy* 
*'  From  this  moment,  fmcerity  and  virtue  are  to  be 
*'  found  no  more  ;  the  prince  is  fcduced  by  a  phantom 
"  of  falfe  glory,  which  renders  him  unworthy  of  the 
*•  true:  he  perfuades  himfelf,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
"  thing  as  virtue  upon  the  earth:  for  though  tiie  good 
*'  can  diftinguilh  the  wicked,  the  wicked  cannot  dif- 
'*  tinguifli  the  good  j  and,  what  they  cannot  dif- 
'•'  tinguifli,  they  fuppofe  not  to  exift :  they  know 
*'  enough  to  render  them  fufplcious  j  biit  not  know- 
*'  ing  more,  they  l"ufpe(Sl  ail  alike ;  they  retire  from  the 
"  public  eye,  and  immure  themielves  in  the  palace  j 
*'  tliey  impute  the  moft  cafual  trifles  to  craft  and  defign  j 
**  they  are  a  terror  to  mankirnl,  and  mankind  is  a  terror 
«'  to  them:  they  love darknefs  :  and difg\iife  their  cha- 
"  rafters,  wh  ch,  however,  are  perfectly  known  j  the 
*'  malignant  curiofity  of  their  fubjecls  penetrates  every 
"  veil,  and  invertigates eveiy  Icciet :  but  he,  that  is  thus 
*<  known  by  all,  knows  nobody  j  the  felf-uitereiled 
*'  wretches  that  furround  him,  rejoice  to  perceive  that 
'*  he  is  inacceflible  j  and  a  prince  that  is  inacceffihle  to 
**  men,  is  inacceflible  to  truth  :  thofe,  who  avail  them- 
*'  fclves  of  his  blindneCs,  are  bufy  to  calumniate  or  to 
*'  banifli  all  who  would  open  his  eyes  5  he  lives  in  a 
"  kind  of  lavage  and  unfocial  magnificence,  always  the 
**  dupe  of  that  impofition  which  he  at  once  dreads  and 
*^  def-Tves.  He,  that  converts  only  with  a  linaii  num- 
"  ber,  alrnoft  necefiarily  adojits  their  paflions  and 
**  their  prejudices,  and  from  paflions  and  prejudices 
*'  the  belt  are  not  free  :  he  muft  alio  receive  his 
'^  knowledge  by  report;  and,  Miercfore,  lie  at  the 
*'  mercy  of  the  taie-benrers,  a  defpicabje  and  de- 
**  tedable  race,  who  are  nouriflicd  by  the  poilbn  th;it 
*'  deftroys  others:  wlio  make  what  is  little  great,  and 
**  what  is  blamelefs  criminal ;  who,  rather  than  not 
**  impute  evil,  invent  it;  and  who,  to  anf>ver  their 
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'•'  own  pnrpofes,  phy  upon  the  caulelefs  fuiplclon  and 
**  unworthy  curioiity  of  a  weak  and  jealous  prnice. 

"  Let  the  great  objecl  of  your  knowledge,  therefore, 
**  O  m)-  dear  Telemachus!  be  man.  Examine  him  : 
**  hear  one  man's  opinion  of  another  j  try  them  by  de- 
**  grees  ;  trail  implicitly  to  none;  ai;d  profit  of  your 
*'  experience  when  you  (hall  have  been  deceived  in 
"  your  judginent,  wiiich  fometimes  will  certainly 
*'  happen;  wicked  men  difguiie  themfelves  with  too 
*'  much  art,  to  be  always  dete6led  ;  form  your  opinion 
*'  or'  others,  therefore,  with  caution  ;  and  do  not  haltijy 
*'  determine,  either  that  they  are  bad  or  good :  for,  in 
**  either  caie,  a  miltake  may  be  dangerous :  and  thus, 
**  even  from  error,  you  will  derive  wifdom.  When 
*'  you  find  a  man  of  virtue  and  abilities,  do  not  ufe 
''  him  only,  but  truft  him  :  for  fuch  men  love  that 
*'  others  (hould  appear  fenfible  of  their  merit,  and  fet 
"  a  much  higher  value  upon  confidence  and  efteem, 
*'  than  pecuniary  rewards.  Bat  do  not  endanger  their 
*'  viirue,  by  trufting  them  with  abfolute  power;  for 
**  Hiany  men,  who  have  ftood  againft  common  temp- 
**  tations,  have  fallen,  when  unlimited  autliority,  and 
*•  boundlefs  wealth,  have  brought  their  virtue  to  a  fe- 
*'  vere  tell.  The  prince  who  (hall  be  fo  faj-  favoured 
"  of  the  gods  as  to  find  two  or  three,  whole  wi.'doin 
**  and  virtue  rendei-  them  worthy  of  his  frienlfliip,  will, 
'•  by  their  means,  find  others  of  tlie  fi*me  chara^iler,  to 
*'  fill  the  inferior  ilepartments  of  iiatc  :  and  t)iu<»,  by 
"  the  few  that  he  can  truft,  he  will  acquire  the  know- 
*'  leJge  of  others,  whom  his  own  eye  could  naver 
"  reacli." 

*•'  i3ut  I  have  often  heard,"  faid  Telcraaclius,  "  that 
*'  men  of  abiiity  (iiould  be  employed,  even  though  virtue 
*'  be  wanting.'"  "  Tne  lervice  of  fuch  men,"  replied 
M.-ntor,  *<  is  ibmetim.-s  nece(r.iry.  W!:cn  a  nation  i> 
''  in  a  liate  cf  tumult  and  dilbrJer,  authority  is  oi'ten 
'*  found  in  the  hands  of  wicked  anddefigning  men,  w!io 
**  are  polieifed  of  important  employments,  from  which 
*'  Liiey  cannot  immediately  be  removed  :  and  have  ac- 
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*'  quired  the  confidence  of  perl'ons  in  power,  who  muit 
<-'  not  abruptly  be  oppofed  j  nor  muft  they  be  abi-uptly 
«*  oppoied  themfelves,  left  they  ftiould  throw  all  things 
*'  into  irremediable  confuiion  :  they  muft  be  employed. 
**  for  a  time;  but  care  muft  conftantly  be   taken  to 
'•  leften  their  importance  by  degrees  j  and,  even  while 
**  they  aie  employed,  they  mull  not  be  trufted.     He 
**  that  trufts  them  with  a  lecret,  inverts  them  with 
**  power  which  they  will  certainly  abule,  and  of  which 
**  from  that  moment,  he  will  be  a  Have  :    by  his  fecret, 
<*  as  with  a  chain,  he  will  be  led  about  at  plealine; 
♦<  and,  however  he  may  regret   his  bondage,  he  will 
*'   find  it  impoflible  to  be  free.    Let  them  negociate  I'u- 
«'   perficial  affairs,  and   be  treated  with  attention  and 
**  kindnels  j   let  them  be  attached  tu  their  duty,  even 
*'  by  their  paflions,  for  by  their  palTions  only  they  can 
"  be  held  j   but  let  them  never  be  admitted  to  fecret  and 
<•'  important  deliberations.       Some  Ipring  fliould  be  al- 
**  ways  ready  to  put  them   in  motion,  when  it  is  fit 
**  they  Ihould  aift  j  but  a  king  ihould  never  tmft  them 
**  with  the  key,  either  of  his  bolbm,  or  of  his  ftate. 
"  When  the  public  commotion  fubndes,  and  goverr- 
*'  ment  is  regvdarly  adminiltered  by  men  of  approved 
**  integrity  and  wifdom,  the  wicked,  whofe  fervices 
♦'   were  forced  upon  their  prince  for  a  time,  will  infen- 
**  fibly  become  unnecelTary  and  infignificant :  but  even 
<'  then,   they  fliould   be  well  treated  j    for  to  be  un- 
•*  grateful,  even  to  the  wicked,  is  to  be  like  them  :   but 
"  in  all  kindnels  fticwed  to  iuch  ciia raiders,  tlitre  /lioulJ 
*<  be  a  view  to  their  amendment ;  fome  of  their  faults 
*'   Uiould  be  overlooked,  as  incident  to  human  infirmit}--: 
"  but  the  king's  authority  ftioujd  be  gradually  reiumed, 
"    and   thole   mifchiefs   prevented,  which   they  would 
*'  openly  perpetrate  if  not  reft  rained.     It  muit,   how- 
**  ever,  be  confelTed,   that,  after  all,  the  nrcefiity  of 
**  uhng  wicked  men  as  inftrun\tnts  of  doing  good,  is  a 
"  misfortune  J  and  though  it  is  fomctimes  inevitable, 
■'  it  (hould  be  rcuiedied  as  ibon  as  poflible.     A  wife 
'*   prince,  who  has  no  v»ilh  but  tc  t^itablidi  order,  and 

"  diluibut^ 
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«'  diftiibute  juftlce,  will  loon  find  honeft  men,  of  fiifli- 
*'  clcnt  ability  to  elTt6\  his  purjwfVs  j  and  be  able  to 
*'  lhaJ^:t  otYthe  fVrudultnt  and  ciatty,  whoi'c  chaiai5leis 
*'  diliirace  the  btll:  kivice  they  can  perfoim. 

**  But  it  ii>  not  enoiio;h  tci  a  king  to  iind  s[ood  fub- 
*'  jtas:   he  nuifl  make  diom."     «'  That;"  fliid  Telc- 
muclius,  "  iiuili:  iurclv  be  an  arduous  talk."  *'  Not  at 
''  all,"  replied  Mtutor  i   "  the  very  iearch  after  virtue 
*'  and  abilities,  will  produce  them  j  i'cr  rewards,  well 
**   bellowed,    will  excite   univerlal   emulation.       How 
*'  mar.y  languilb  in  idlenels  and  obrcurity,  who  would 
*'  bt-crome  dillinguinied,  ii' the  hope  of  fortune  was  to 
"  excite  thtmto  labour?  and  how  many,  deipairing  la 
"  rile  by  virtue,  endeavour  to  furmount  the  diitrclfcs 
*•'  of  poverty  by  vice?   If  you  dillinguilh   genius    and 
**  virtue  by  icwards  and  honouis,  yourfubjtc^s  willex- 
**  cted  in  born  charailers,  by  a  voluntaiy  and  vigoious 
**  effoit  of  their  own  :  and  how  much  farther  may  you 
*'  carry  that  excellence,  by  gradiialiy  bringing  foi-ward 
"   th.e  merit  that  is  thus  produced,  ami  advancing  tliofe 
*'   that  appear  capable  oi  public  and  important  lu  vice, 
*'■  from  the  Icwelt  to  the  highelf  employments  ?  Ycu 
*'  will  exerciie  their  various  talents;  and  bring  the ex- 
•'   tent  of  their  xmderft andinof,  and  the  iincf  rity  oi  their 
*'  virtue,   to  the  tell.     Thole  who  fill  the  great  offices 
..4  *'  of  liaie,  will  thtn  have  been  brought  up,  under  your 
'    *'  own  eve,  in  lower  ftations :  ycu  will  have  followed 
*'  them,  through  life,  Hep  by  lUp  ;  and  you  will  jxidgc 
<'  of  them,  not  from  their  profcfhor.s,  nor  from  a  finglc 
*'   a6>,  but  th.e  vvh.ole  tenor  of  their  conduct." 

While  Mentor  and  Telemachus  were  engaged  in  this 
con\crIaticn,  thev  perceived  a  Plrxacian  vtiiel,  wiiich 
had  put  into  a  little  illand  wholly  defolate,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  craggy  precipices  of  an  enormous  height. 
It  was,  at  this  time,  a  dead  calm,  lb  that  the  zepiiyrs 
themfelves  feemed  to  liokl  their  breath  ;  the  whole  fujii-.ce 
of  the  lea  was  bright  and  fmocth,  as  a  minor  j  the 
fails  which  clung  to  the  luafi,  could  no  longer  Impel  the 
Teikl  ill  its  county  and  the  rowers,  exhaullcd  v\'ith  la- 
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bovir,  endeavoured  to  lupply  the  deficiency  of  the  gaic 
in  vahi.  It  became,  therefore,  ablblutely  nectflary  to 
go  on  Hiore  at  this  place,  which  was  rather  a  rock  oftlii 
lea,  than  an  habitation  for  men  ;  and,  at  another  time,  it 
could  not  have  been  approached  without  the  ULmoft  dan- 
ger. The  Phgeacians,  who  were  waiting  for  the  wind, 
were  not  lefs  impatient  (;f  delay  than  the  maiiners  of 
Salcntum,  who  had  the  conduct  of  Teicmachus  and 
Mentor.  As  foon  as  Telemachus  was  on  fliore, 
he  advanced  over  the  crags,  towards  fome  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, who  had  landed  before  him ;  and  enquired  of  the 
iiril  man  he  met,  whether  he  had  feen  UiyiL-s,  the  king 
cf  Jthaca,  at  the  palace  of  Alcinous. 

It  happened,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  he  addrelTeJ 
hlmfelf,  was  not  a  Phseacian  ;  but  a  itranger,  whofe 
country  was  unknown:  he  was  of  a  majeftic  deportm.ent, 
but  appeared  forrowiul  and  deje6fed.  When  he  was  ac- 
cofted,  he  was  loft  in  thought,  and  feemed  not  to  hear 
the  queftion  that  was  aflced  himj  but  foon  recolleiflng 
himfelf,  he  replied,  "  You  fuppofe  that  UlylTcs  had 
*•'  b:en  feen  in  the  ifland  of  the  Phoeacians,  and  you  are 
*'  not  miftaken  :  he  was  received  at  the  palace  of  Alci- 
*<  nous,  as  at  a  place  where  the  gods  Vv-v^re  reverenced, 
"  and  the  duties  of  hofpitality  fulfilled:  but  he  foon 
"  after  left  that  country,  where  you  will  now  feek  him 
'*  in  vain.  He  fet  out,  that  he  might  once  more  falure 
•'  his  houdiold  gods  in  Ithaca,  if  the  fuperiur  powers 
*'  fiiall  forget  their  anger,  and  vouchfafe  the  blefling." 

The  llranger  pronounced  thefe  words  in  a  mournful 
voice,  and  immediately  ruflied  into  a  wild  thicket  upon 
the  top  of  a  rock  ;  where,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  li;a, 
he  feemed  dehrous  of  fclitude,  and  impatient  to  depart. 
Telemachus  remarked  him  with  great  attention  ;  and 
the  more  he  gazed,  the  greater  were  his  emotion  ant^^- 
aftonlfbment.  "  The  anfwer  of  this  ftranger,''  laidTie 
to  Mentor,  "  is  that  of  a  man  lb  abforbed  in  affliction, 
"  asfcarce  to  take  cognizance  of  external  obie61s.  The''  - 
**  unfortunate  have  my  pity,  for  I  am  myleif  unfortu- 
**  natej  and,  for  this  man,  I  am  particularly  interefted, 

"  without 
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*'  without  knowing  why :  he  ha^  not  tieatcd  me  with 

*'  coiiiteiy,  he  fetiretl  to  pay  no    attention  to  what  I 

*'  laid,   :.nd  he   I'csice   vcuchihkd  me  an  anlwer ;    yet 

*'  I  cannot    but  wifli   that    his    mislbitunes  were    at 

*'  an  end."' 

"  See  then  /'  faid  Kicritor  with  a  fmile,   *<  wiiat  ad- 

*'  var.tage  iii  derived  trom  the  calamities  oF  life  ;   they 

*'  humble  ihe  pride  of  greatnels,  andloiten  infenfil)ility 

*'  to  ccmpullion.     Princes,  who  have  been  fatally  flat- 

*'  tered  wiih  perpetual  profperity,  imagine  themfelves 

*'  to  be  gods  ;   it  they  have  an  idle  v.-ifli  to  be  gratified, 

*'  ihey  expe6t   mountains  to  fink,  and  leas  lo  vanifli : 

**  they  hold  mankind  as  nothing,  and  would  have  ail 

"  nature  the  mere  ir.ftiun-.cnt  of  their  will  j  wh«-n  tiiey 

"  hear  of  misfortune,  they  fcaixe  undcrlland  tl:e  term  j 

*•'  with  refpe^  to  them,  misfortune  is  a  dream  j  and 

"  they    knew  not  the    difference  between  good    and 

*'  e'^'il.     Afriiclion  only  can  teach  thtm  pity  j  and  give 

*'  th».m,  for  the  adamant  in  their  bofom,  the  heart  o[  a 

<«  man-:  when  tliey  are  af^l.clcd,  they  become  itnkbie 

**  t!;at  they  participate  a  cinr.mon  nature  with  others, 

«'  to  wlicm  ihey  ibould  adniinifter  the  comfort  of  wlach 

*'  ihty  feel  the  w:int.     If  a  Ibani^.tr  has  thus  forcibly 

*•'  excited  your  pity,  btcaufe,  like  you,  he  is  a  wanderer 

"  i:j  on  the   coad  y  how  much  more  ccmp'iflicn  flunild 

*♦  you  feel  for  the  people  of  Ithaca,  if,  herealtti ,  you 

*«  li.Guld  fee  them    fu4fer!   yet  the  people  of  Jtiiaca, 

*'  whem  the  gods  will  coninde  to  your  caic,  as  a  flock 

*•  \>,  confided  to    a  fhepheid,   may,  pcihaps,   become 

«'  wretched  by  your  ambition,  your  jirciligality,  or  im- 

*'  prudence;  for  nations  are  never  wretched  but  by  the 

«'  fault  of  kings,  who,  like  their  guardian  gods,  fliould 

*'  watcli  over  them  for  g<;od^'' 

To  lliis  diicourle  of  Mentor,  Telemachus  liftencd 
with  grief  and  trouble  j  and  at  length,  with  fome  emo- 
tion, replied,  "  If  thefe  things  are  true,  royaltv  is,  of 
*'  all  conditions,  the  mofl  wretched.     A  king  is  the 

*«  fiave  of  thofe  whom  he  appears  to  command}   his 

«'  people  are  not  i'ubonlinate  to  him,  but  he  is  fubordi- 
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*<  nate  to  his  people  ;  all  his  powers  antl  faculties  are 
<<  referred  to  them,  as  their  obje6l;  he  is  the  lervant, 
*'  not  of  the  community  only,  but  of  every  individual  j 
**  he  muif  fupply  all  their  wants,  accommodate  himfel.f 
«<  to  all  their  weaknefles,  correal  their  vices,  tencli 
<<  them  wildom,  and  endow  them  vv^ith  happinels,,  Tlic 
<*  authority  with  which  he  appears  to  be  inyetted,  is 
**  not  his  own  j  he  is  not  at  i  bert^^  to  exert  it,  either 
<*  for  his  glory,  or  his  pleafure;  it  is  indeed,  the  au- 
*'  thority  of  the  laws,  to  which  he  muft  himfelf  be 
'«  obedient,  as  an  example  to  others  j  the  laws  mult 
**  reign,  and  of  theh*  fovereignty  he  mull:  be  the  de- 
*<  fence;  for  them  he  nmit  pafs  the  night  in  vigils, 
*•  and  the  day  in  labour  :  he  is  lefs  at  liberty  and  at; 
"  relt,  than  any  other  in  his  dominions  j  for  hi:>,  owrj 
**  freedom  and  repofe,  are  facrificedto  tlie  freedom  and 
**  happinefs  of  the  public/'' 

"  It  is  true,''  replied  Mentor,  "  that  a  king  is  in- 
**  vefted  with  the  charafter,  only  that  lie  may  be, 
*'  to  his  people,  what  a  fh.epherd  is  to  his  flock,  or  a 
**  lather  to  his  fanVdy:  but  can  you  imagine,  my  dear 
"  Telemachus,  that  a  king  who  is  continually  em- 
*'  ployed  to  make  multitudes  happy,  can  himlclf  be 
**  wretched  ?  He  correila  the  vv'icked  by  puaiflunent, 
**  he  encourages  the  good  by  rewards,  lie  forms  the 
"  worl!  by  virtue,  a  vihble  D  vinlty,  the  vicegerent  of 
*'  heaven  !  |s  it  not  fuflicient  glory,  to  ftrcure  the  laws 
*'  from  violation  ?  to  affect  being  above  then-  auihoritv, 
*<  is  not  to  acquire  glory,  but  to  become  the  objc-jl:  of 
*'  deteftaiion  and  contempt.  A  king,  if  he  is  wicked, 
*'  nunf  indeed  be  mifeiabie  5  for  his  p-ifllons,  and  his 
"  vanity,  will  keep  him  in  perpetiial  tumult  and  Ibli- 
**  tude  ;  but,  if  he  is  good,  he  will  enjoy  the  pureif  and 
*<  rnoft  litbJime  of  all  pleafures,  In  promoting  the  cauie 
**  of  virtue,  and  expeiliing  an  eternal  recouipenfe  from 
"  the  gods." 

Telemachus,  whofe  mind  was  in  great  uneafmefs  and 
agitation,  feemed,  at  this  time,  never  to  have  coiupre- 
lundod  thefe  principles,  though  they  had  long  been  fa- 
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liar  to  his  mind,  and  he  had  often  t3.ught  them  to  otlic-rst 
a  Iplenetic  humour,  the  frequent  concomitant  of  ii?cret 
ir.tclicity,  dilpofed  him,  contrary  to  his  own  itntiments, 
to  reject  the  truths  which  Mentor  had  explained,  witn 
fubtile  cavils  and  pertinacious  contradi(5lion.  Among 
other  obje<5\ions,  he  inged  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  : 
*■'■  What,"  lays  he,  *'  ihall  lite  be  devoted  to  obtain 
*•'  the  Icve  of  thofe,  who  will,  perhaps,  Inte  yeu  tor 
*<  the  attempt  j  and  to  confer  benefits  upon  wretches 
*'  wlio  may  probably  xife  them  to  your  dehru6liou?" 

**  Ingratitude,'"  replied  Islentcr,  with  great  calmnefs, 

**  mult  be  expe6fed  from  mankind  ;  but,  tliough  man- 

*'  kind  are  ungrateful,  we  ihould  not  be  weary  ot  doing 

*«  good  ;  we  fliould  fer\e  them  lei's  for  the, r  own  fakes 

*«  than   in  obedience  to  the  gods,  who  command  it. 

*'  The  good  that  we  do,  is  never  lo(i ;  if  men  forget  it, 

"  it  is  remembered  and  rewarded  by  the  gods.  BcHdes, 

<«  if  the  multitude  are  ungrateful,  there  w.ll  alwavs  he 

«'  virtuous  men,  by  whom  virtue  will  be  regarded  with 

*'  reverence  and  love  \  and  even  the  multitude,  how- 

*'  ever  inconllant  and  capricious,  will,  fooner  or  lit^r, 

*'   be  juft  to  merii.     But,  if  you  wcnild  prevent  tl\e  in- 

»<  gratitude  of  mankind,  do  not  load  them  with  inch 

«'  benefits  as,  in  the  common  eftimation,  are  of  mo  ft 

«'  value  J  do  not  endeavoiu-  to  make  them  powerful  and 

**  ric!i  i  do  not  make  them  the  dread,  or  the  eiivv  of 

*'  others,  either  in  their  prowefs,  or  their  plcal'ures. 

**  This  glory,  this  abundance,  thefe  delights  will  cor- 

*'  rupt  them  j  they  will  become  more  wicked,  and  con- 

<'    fecjutntly  more  ungrateful.      Inftead,  therefore,   of 

*'  oftering  them  a  fatal  gift,  a  delicious  poifcn,  endta- 

**  vour  to  improve  their  morals,  to  inl'pire  them  with 

**  juftice,  fmceritv,   the  fear  of  the    gods,   humanity, 

**  fidei  ty,    moderatitn,  and  difinterefiednefs :    by  ini- 

*'  plan. in z;   goodnefs,   you  will  eradicate  ingratitude; 

**  whep  y^'J  give  virtv:e,  you  gi>'e  a  permanent  ami  iub- 

'*  (lant  al  good  j  and  virtue  will  always  attuch  thofe, 

'*  who  receive  it,  to  the  giver.     Thus,  by  communi- 

5i  eating  real  benefits,  ycu  ^^  ill  receive  real  benefit  m 

*'  return  ; 
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**  return  ;  and  the  very  nature  of  your  gift  will  make 
*'  ingratitude  impoflible.  Is  it  ftrange  that  men 
**  fhould  be  ungrateful  to  princes,  who  have  trained  them 
*'  to  nothing  but  Injuftice  and  ambition  ;  and  taught 
"  them  only  to  be  jealous,  arrogant,  perfidious  and 
**  cruel !  A  prince  muft  expeft,  that  his  people  will  act 
**  towards  him,  as  he  taught  them  to  act  towards 
**  others.  If  he  labours  to  render  them  good  botli 
**  by  his  example  and  authority,  he  will  reap  the  fruit 
**  of  his  labour  from  their  virtue :  or  at  leaft,  in  his 
*'  own,  and  In  the  favour  of  the  gods,  he  will  find 
*'  abundant  confolation  for  his  difappointment." 

As  foon  as  Mentor  had  done  fpeaking,  Telemachus 
advanced  haftily  towards  the  Phseacians,  v/hofe  veffel 
lay  at  anchor  near  the  fliore.  He  found  among  them  an 
old  man,  of  whom  he  enquired  whence  they  came,  whi- 
ther they  were  going,  and  if  he  had  not  feen  Ulyfles. 
*'  We  are  come,  faid  the  old  man,  from  our  own  ifland 
*^  Corcyra,  and  we  are  going  for  merchandize  to  Epirus : 
*'  UlyiTes,  as  you  have  been  told  already,  has  been  in 
*'  our  country,  and  has  now  left  it." 

**  But  who,"  faid  Telemachus,  "  Is  he,  that,  while 
«'  he  waits  for  the  departure  of  your  veffel,  feems  to  be 
*'  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  misfortunes, 
«'  and  retires  from  fociety  to  the  mod  folitary  parts  of 
<*  the  ifland  ?"  "  He,"  faid  the  old  man,  **  is  a  flranger, 
<*  of  whom  we  have  no  knowledge.  It  is  faid,  that 
**  his  name  is  Cleomenes  ;  that  he  is  a  native  of  Phry- 
*'  gia  j  and  that,  before  his  birth,  it  was  declared,  by 
<*  an  oracle,  to  his  mother,  that,  if  he  left  his  countiy, 
**  he  fliould  be  a  king  j  but  that,  if  he  continued  in  it, 
**  the  gods  would  denounce  their  anger  againft  the 
*f  Phrygians  by  a  peftilence. 

*'  He  was,  therefore,  delivered  to  fome  failors,  by  his 
*'  parents,  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  who  conveyed  him  to 
**  the  ifland  of  Lefljos,  where  he  was  privately  educate<i 
"  at  the  expence  of  his  countrj-,  which  had  lb  great  an 
*'  intereft  in  keeping  him  at  a  diftance.  As  he  increafcd 
**  in  ftature,  his  perfon  became,  at  once,  comely  and 
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«<  robuft ;  and  he  excelled  in  all  exerclfes,  that  render 
"  the  body  agile  and  ftrong  :  he  alio  applied,  with  great 
«'  genius  and  tafte,  to  fcience,  and  the  polite  arts  ;  but 
*'  no  people  would  fufFer  him  to  continue  among  them. 
*'  The  prediflion  or  the  oracle  concerning  him,  became 
"  generally  known,  and  he  was  loon  discovered  wherever 
«'  he  went  :  kings  were  every  where  jealous,  left  he 
*'  fliould  fupplant  them  in  the  throne  j  and  thus,  he  be- 
«'  came  a  fugitive  from  his  youth,  wandering  about 
»«  from  country  to  country,  without  finding  any  place 
*'  in  which  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain.  He  has 
*'  vifited  nations  very  remote  from  his  ownj  but  the 
"  fecret  of  his  birth,  and  the  oracle  concerning  him,  is 
«'  dilcovered  as  foon  as  he  arrives.  He  endeavours  to 
'<  conceal  himfelf,  wherever  he  comes,  by  entering  into 
"  fome  obfcure  clafs  of  life}  but  he  is  foon  difcovered, 
«'  by  hi}  I'up.ricr  talents  for  war,  literature,  and 
<«  government,  which  break  out  with  irrefillible  fplen- 
<'  dor,  notwithftanding  his  efl'orts  to  reprefs  them. 
*'  In  every  country,  he  is  furprifed  into  the  exertion  of 
"  his  abilities,  by  Ibme  unforefeen  occafion  j  and  thefe, 
«^  at  once,  make  him  known  to  the  public.  His  merit 
*'  is  his  misfortune;  for  this,  he  is  feared  wherever  he 
«'  is  known,  and  excluded  from  every  country  where  he 
«'  would  refide:  it  is  his  deftiny,  to  be  everywhere 
**'  cfteemed,  beloved,  and  admired  ;  and  to  be  excluded 
*'  from  all  civil  Ibcieties  upon  earth. 

*'  He  is  now  advanced  in  years  j  and  yet  he  has  not 
«'  hitherto  been  able  to  find  any  diftri6l,  either  of  Afia 
*'  or  Greece,  where  he  may  be  permitted  to  live  in  un- 
'*  molefted  obfcurity.  He  appears  to  be  wholly  with- 
<*  out  ambition,  and  to  defue  neither  honour  nor  riches, 
<'  and  if  the  oracle  had  not  promii'cd  him  royalty,  he 
"  would  think  himfelf  the  happiclt  of  mankind.  Hein- 
"  dulges  no  hope  of  returning  to  his  native  country  j 
«  for  he  knows,  that  to  return  thither,  would  be  to 
*'  give  up  every  family  to  mourning  and  tears.  Even 
*»  royalty  itfelf,  for  which  he  fuffcrs,  is  not  defirable  in 
•*  liis  opinion;  he  is  fulfilling  the  condition  upon  which 
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"  it  is  to  be  acquired,  in  fpight  of  himfelf;  and  im- 
"  pelled  by  an  unhappy  fatality,  he  purl'ues  it  from 
**  kingdom  to  kingdom,  while  it  files  like  a  fplendid 
*'  illulion  before  him,  as  it  were,  to  {port  with  his 
**  diftrels,  and  continue  an  idle  chaie,  till  life  itfelf  fhall 
**  have  loll  its  value  with  its  ule.  How  ratal  a  gift  is 
**  referved  for  him  by  the  gods  !  How  has  it  imbittcred 
**  thofe  hours,  which  youth  would  have  devoted  to  joy  ! 
"  and  how  has  it  aggravated  the  infirmities  of  age, 
*'  when  the  only  felicity  of  wearied  nature  is  reft  V 

*'  He  is  now  going,"  continued  the  old  mariner,  "  to 
'•  Thrace,  in  fearch  of  ibme  rude  and  lawlefs  favages, 
*'  whom  he  may  colleft  into  a  fociety,  civilize,  and  go- 
*'  veni  for  a  certain  time  ;  that  thus,  having  accom- 
*'  pliihed  the  oracle,  the  moft  flounlhing  ftate  may  ad- 
**  mit  him  without  fear.  If  he  lucceeds  in  this  defign, 
*'  he  will  immediately  retire  to  a  village  in  Caria;  and 
*'  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  his  favourite  employment, 
*'  agriculture.  He  is  a  wife  man,  his  delires  are  mo- 
"  derate,  he  fears  the  gods,  and  he  knows  mankind  ; 
*'  and  though  he  does  not  think  them  worthy  of  efteem, 
"  can  live  peaceably  among  them.  Such  is  the  ac- 
* '  count  that  I  have  heard  of  the  ftranger,  after  whom 
"  you  enquire." 

Teiemachus,  while  he  was  attending  to  this  narrative, 
often  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  ica,  whicn  began  to 
be  troubled :  the  wind  now  Iwelled  the  furface  into 
waves,  which,  breaking  againft  the  rocks,  whitened 
th.em  with  foam.  The  man  obierved  it ;  and,  turning 
liaitily  to  Teiemachus,  <'  I  muft  begone,"  laid  he,  "  or 
*'  my  comjpanions  will  fail  withouc  me."  He  then  rail 
towards  the  veflel,  the  maiiners  hurried  on  beard,  and  a, 
conrufed  clamour  echoed  along  tiie  flicre.  _ 

The  ftranger,  whom  they  called  Clecmcnes,  had  wan- 
dered about  in  the  middle  of  the  ifiand  :  and,  climbing 
to  the  fummit  of  many  of  the  rocks,  had  eyed  the 
boundleis  diftufion  of  waters  around  him,  with  a  fixed 
and  mournful  attention.  Teiemachus  had  ft  ill  kept  iight 
of  him,  and  remarked  him  in  every  fituaticn  j  not  v/itli 
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rai  idle  cuiiofity,  for  his  heart  melted  with  compaflion, 
for  a  man,  who,  though  virtuous,  was  wretched,  and  a 
fugitive;  foiTned  for  great  achievements,  yet  condemned 
to  be  the  fport  of  fortune,  and  a  ilranger  to  his  country. 
*'  I,"  i'aid  he  to  himfelf,  "  may,  perhaps,  once  more 
*'  fee  Ithaca ;  but  the  return  of  this  Cleomenes  to 
*'  Phrygla  is  Impoflible."  Thus  Telemachus  received 
comfort,  from  contemplating  the  mifery  of  a  man  more 
wretched  than  himfelf. 

The  ftranger  no  fooner  perceived  his  vefTel  ready  to 
fail,  than  he  rufhed  down  the  craggy  fides  of  the  rock, 
with  as  much  agility  and  fpeed  as  Apollo  bounds  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  in  the  forefts  of  Lycia,  when, 
■with  his  filver  hair  gathered  in  a  knot  behind  him,  he 
purllies  the  ftags  and  the  boars,  that  fly  from  the  ter- 
rors of  his  bow  in  vain.  When  the  ftranger  was  on 
board,  and  his  veflel,  dividing  the  waves,  became  gra- 
dually more  diftant  from  the  fhore,  the  heart  of  Tele- 
machus died  within  him :  he  felt  the  keeneft  afflidion 
without  knowing  the  caufe  ;  the  tears  flowed  unbidden 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  found  nothing  fo  pleafmg  as  to 
weep. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mariners  of  Salentum,  over- 
come with  fatigue,  were  ftretched  upon  the  grais  near 
the  beach  in  a  profound  fleep.  A  Iweet  Infenfibility 
was  difful'ed  through  every  nerve  ;  and  the  fecrct  but 
powerful  influence  of  Minerva  had.  In  full  day,  fcat- 
tered  over  them  the  dewy  poppies  of  the  night.  Te- 
lemachus was  aftonlflied  to  lee  the  Salentines  thus  refign 
themfelves  to  fleep,  while  the  Phaeacians,  ever  aftive 
and  vigilant,  had  unproved  the  gale :  yet  he  was  more 
intent  upon  watching  their  veflel,  which  was  now  fading 
from  his  light  in  the  horizon,  than  upon  recalling  his 
mariners  to  their  duty.  A  fecret  and  irrefiftible  icnlh 
of  aftcniniment  and  concern,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  bark  that  had  left  the  ifland,  and  of  which  the  lails 
only  could  be  feen,  which,  by  their  whitenefs,  were  jult 
diftlnguiflied  from  the  azure  of  the  fea.  Mentor  called 
to  him,  but  he  vv'as  deaf  to  the  voice }  his  faculties 
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feemed  to  be  fufpended,  as  in  a  trance  ;  and  he  had  no 
more  the  poirefhon  of  himfeU",  than  the  frantic  votaries 
of  Bacchus,  when  grafping  the  Thyrfis  in  their  hands, 
the  ravagings  of  their  frenzy  are  re-echoed  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hebrus,  and  the  rude  accHvities  of  Ifmarus 
and  Rhodope. 

At  length,  however,  the  fafcination  was  lufpended  ; 
and,  recovering  his  recoheftion,  he  again  melted  into 
tears.  "  I  do  not  wonder,"  laid  Mentor,  "  my  dear 
**  Telemachus,  to  fee  you  weep  j  for  the  caufe  of  your 
**  trouble,  though  to  you  a  fecret,  is  known  to  me.  Na- 
**  ture  is  the  Divinity  that  fpeaks  within  you  ;  it  is  her 
"  influence  that  you  feel  5  and,  at  her  touch,  your  heart 
*'  has  melted.  A  ftranger  has  filled  your  breaft  with 
"  emotion:  that  ftranger  is  the  great  Uly Acs.  What 
*'  the  Phaeacian  has  told  you  concerning  him,  under  the 
**  name  of  Cleomenes,  is  nothing  more  than  a  fiftion, 
**  invented  more  effe6lually  to  conceal  his  return  to 
**  Ithaca,  whither  he  is  now  going;  he  is  already  near 
*'  the  port ;  and  the  fcenes,  fo  long  defired,  are  at  length 
*'  given  to  his  view.  You  have  feen  him,  as  it  was 
"  once  foretold  you,  but  have  not  known  him :  the  time 
*^  is  at  hand,  when  you  fliall  fee  him  again  j  when  you 
**  fliall  know  him,  and  be  known  by  him ;  but  the 
"  gods  would  permit  this  only  in  Ithaca.  His  heart 
"  did  not  futfer  lefs  emotion  than  yours  :  but  he  is  too 
•'  wife  to  truft  any  man  with  his  fecret,  while  it  might 
<*  expofe  him  to  the  treachery  and  iniults  of  the  pre- 
*'  tenders  to  Penelope.  Your  father  Ulyffcs  is  the 
*'  wifeft  of  mankind ;  his  heart  is  an  unfathomable 
**  depth;  his  fecret  lies  beyond  the  line  of  fubtilty  and 
««  fraud  :  he  is  the  friend  of  truth,  he  fays  nothing 
<'  that  is  falfe ;  but,  when  it  is  neceffary,  he  conceals 
*'  what  is  true  :  his  wifdcm  is,  as  it  were,  a  feal  upon 
*'  his  lips,  which  is  never  broken,  but  lor  an  important 
*'  purpoie:  he  law  you,  he  ipoke  to  you,  yet  he  ccn- 
*'  cealcd  himfeif  from  you:  what  a  conflift  muft  he 
<«  havefuftained,  what  anguifti  muft  he  have  feltl  Who 
«'  can  wonder  at  his  deje6lion  and  forrow!" 
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Dunng  this  clifcourie,  Telemr.chus  ftoofl  fixed  In  afto- 
nlfhment,  and  at  length  buiit  into  tears :  his  wonder 
was  mingled  with  the  tendereft  and  deepell  diftjefs  ;  and 
it  was  long  before  the  ilghs,  that  ihuggledinhis  boibin, 
would  permit  a  reply.  At  length  he  cried  out,  <'  O 
*'  my  dear  Mentor!  there  was,  indeed,  in  this  ibanger 
*'  fometliing  that  controlled  all  my  heart  j  Ibmething 
"  that  attracted  and  melted  me :  a  powerful  influence 
**  without  a  name!  But,  if  you  knew  him,  why  did 
**  you  not  tell  me,  before  he  departed,  that  he  was 
*'  Ulyfles  ?  and  why  did  you  not  fpeak  to  him  yourfclf, 
"  and  acquaint  him  that  he  vvas  not  concealed  from 
"  you  ?  What  do  thele  myfteries  conceal  ?  Is  it,  that 
*'  I  /hall  be  wretched  for  ever  !  Will  the  gods,  in  their 
*'  anger,  doom  me  to  the  torments  of  Tantalus,  whofe 
**  burning  lips  a  delufive  ftream  approaches  for  ever, 
*'  and  for  ever  flies !  O  my  father,  thou  haft  efcaped  me 
*'  for  ever !  perhaps  I  fliall  iee  thee  no  more !  perhaps  the 
**  fuitors  of  Penelope  may  take  thee  in  the  fnares  which 
*<  they  fpread  for  me  !  O  had  I  followed  tiiee  ;  then, 
*'  if  life  had  been  denied  us,  we  might  at  leaft  have  died 
*'  together!  O  Ulyffes,  Ulyfles,  if  thou  fiialt  efcape 
*'  another  fliipwreck,  which,  from  the  perfevering  malice 
*'  of  fortune,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt ;  I  fear,  left 
**  thou  fhouldeft  meet  at  Ithaca,  as  difaftrous  a  fate  as 
"  Agamemnon  at  Mycene.  But  wherefore,  O  my 
*'  dear  Mentor,  did  you  envy  my  good  fortune?  Why 
**  have  I  not  already  embraced  my  father  ?  Why  am 
*'  I  not  now  with  him,  in  the  port  of  Ithaca  ?  Why 
*'  not  fighting  at  his  fide,  and  exulting  in  the  deftrtic- 
*'  tion  of  his  enemies  ?" 

*'  Let  me  now,  my  dear  Telemachus,""  fald  Mentor, 
with  a  fmile,  **  fliew  thee  to  thyfelf  j  and  thus  ac- 
**  quaint  thee  with  the  weaknefs  of  mankind.  To-day 
*'  you  are  inconlblable,  becaufe  you  have  feen  your 
**  father  without  knowing  him  j  but  what  would  you 
**  have  given,  yefterday,  to  know  that  he  was  not  dead  ! 
*^  To-day  your  own  eyes  afllire  you  that  he  lives  j  and 
^'  this  aflurance,  which  fliould  ti-anlport  you  with  joy, 
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**  overwhelms  you  with  dilbels.  Thus  domanlchid,  by 
**  the  perverfe  depravity  of  their  nature,  efteem  that 
**  which  they  have  moil  defired  as  of  no  value  the 
"  moment  it  is  poHelledj  and  tonnent  themfelves, 
"  with  fruitlels  wiihes,  for  that  which  is  beyond  their 
*'  reach.  It  is  to  exercife  youiipatience  that  the  goclsu-7 
"  thus  hold  you  in  iulpenfe.  /You  confider  this  time  ;, 
*'  as  loll,  but  be  alTured  that  it  is,  more  than  any  ' 
*'  other,  improved.  The  diftrefs  which  you  now 
*'  fuffer,  will  exercife  you  in  the  prafllce  of  that  virtue 
*'  which  is  of  more  importance  than  all  others,  to  thofe 
*<  who  are  born  to  command.  Without  patience,  you 
*'  can  be  mafter  neither  of  others  nor  yourlelf.  Impa- 
*'  tience,  v/hich  appears  to  be  the  force  and  vigour  of  the 
*'  foul,  is,  indeed,  a  weaknefs  ;  the  want  of  fortitude 
*f  to  fuffer  pain.  He  that  knows  not  how  to  wait  for 
^'  good,  and  to  endure  evil,  is  fubjeilto  the  fameimbe- 
*'  cility,  as  he  that  cannot  keep  a  iVcret;  they  both  want 
**  power  to  reftrain  the  firft  impulfe  of  the  mind  ;  and 
*'  refemblea  charioteer,  whole  hand  has  not  ilrengthto 
*'  reftrain  his  impatient  courfers,  in  their  headlong 
*'  fpecdj  they  dildain  the  bridle,  they  rufti  forward 
"  with  ungoverned  fuiy,  the  chariot  is  overturned,  and 
*'  the  feeble  driver  is  cruflied  under  the  wheels.  An 
'*  impatient  man  is  thus  precipitated  to  i-uin,  by  the 
*'  violence  of  impetuous  and  ungoverned  defne.  The 
*'  more  elevated  his  ftation,  the  more  fatal  his  impa- 
*^  tience  :  he  waits  for  nothing,  he  defpii'es  deliberation, 
'^  and  takes  all  things,  as  it  were,  by  Itorm  ;  every  en- 
*'  joyment  is  a  violence  and  an  in'uiy ;  he  breaks  down 
'f  the  brajiches,  to  gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripej 
**  he  forces  the  door,  rather  tlian  wait  till  it  is  opened  ; 
*'  and  refolves  to  reap,  when  the  prudent  hufbandman 
*'  would  fow  ;  all  his  actions  are  precipitate,  and  out  of 
'^  leafon;  all  that  he  does,  therefore,  is  done  amifs,  and 
**  muft  be  futile  and  tranfient  as  his  own  defues.  Such 
*'  are  the  extravagant  projefts  of  a  man,  who  vainly 
*'  imagines  that  he  can  do  all  things  j  and  abandons 
*i  himlclf  to  eveiy  impatient  wifh,  that  promprs  him  to. 
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«'  abufe  his  power.  Your  patience  is  thus  tried,  my 
*'  dear  Telemachus,  that  \'ou  may  kain  to  be  patient; 
*'  and,  for  this  caule,  the  gods  have  given  you  up  to 
*'  the  caprice  of  tortune,  and  fuft'ered  you  to  be  ftiU  a 
*'  wanderer,  to  whom  ali  things  are  uncertain.  Every 
*'  objc6l  of  your  hope  has  juil  appeared  and  vanilhed, 
*'  liice  the  fleeting  images  of  a  dream  when  the  flumbers 
**  CI  the  night  are  pad,  to  apprize  you,  that  the  bleffings 
*'  which  we  imagine  to  be  within  our  grafp,  ehide  us, 
,  '-'  and  difappear  in  a  moment.  Tlie  belt  precepts  of 
'^  <«  the  wile  UlylTcs  would  inllru5l  you  lei's  than  his  ab- 
fence,  and  the  iiifterings  which,  while  you  fought 
"  ijp,  you  have  endured." 

Mentor  then  determined  to  bring  the  patience  of  Tele- 
machus to  another  trial,  yet  more  fevcre  than  any  that 
were  paft  j  at  the  moment,  therefore,  when  the  young 
hero  was  urging  the  mai-iners  to  let  lail  without  delay, 
Men: or  iiiddenly  flopped  him,  and  propofed  that  they 
f]:i>ul  I  offer  a  folemn  facrilice  to  Minerva  upon  tlie 
beach.  Telemachus  consented,  without  remcnftrance 
or  complaint  j  two  altars  of  the  turf  were  immediately 
prepared,  the  incenfe  fmoaked,  and  the  blood  of  the 
vi«Stims  vv'as  flu-d  :  the  youth  looked  up  to  heaven,  v.'ith 
a  figh  of  tendemcfs  and  devotion  5  and  acknowledged 
tlie  powerful  protection  of  the  gcddels. 

As  loon  as  the  facrificewas  ended,  he  followed  Men- 
tor into  the  darkelt  rtcefs  of  a  neighbouring  wood ; 
and  here  he  fuddenly  perceived  the  countenance  of  his 
friend  aflumed  a  new  fonn  ;  the  wrinkles dilappeared,  as 
the  fnadows  of  the  night  vanilli  when  the  roly  fingers 
of  Aurora  throw  back  the  portals  of  theealt,  and  kindle 
tlie  horizon  vt'ith  the  beams  of  day ;  his  eyes,  which 
xvcre  keen  and  hollow,  changed  to  a  celeltial  blue,  and 
fjx-.rkled  with  divine  radiance ;  his  beard,  grifled  and 
liegkcted,  totally  vanillicd  j  and  the  fight  of  Telemachus 
was  dazzled  iiy  new  features,  which  were,  at  once,  mild 
and  awful,  lovely  and  majeftic.  He  beheld  the  counte- 
nance of  a  woman,  futt  and  delicate  as  the  leaves  of  a 
flower  juft  opening  to  the  fun,  and  blooming  with  the 
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tints  both  of  the  lily  and  the  role  ;  it  was  diflinguifhed 
by  the  ineffable  beauty  ot"  eternal  youth,  and  the  ealy 
dignity  of  familiar  greatnels  :  her  fiov/ing  hair  impreg- 
nated the  gale  with  ambrofial  odours  5  and  her  robes 
fiione  with  a  various  and  vivid  fplcndor,  like  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  which  the  fun  diverfifies  and  radiates  with  his 
earlieft  light.  The  divinity  was  no  longer  fupported 
by  the  earth,  but  reclined  upon  the  air,  in  which  flie 
floated  like  a  bird  in  its  flight :  in  her  hand  was  the  fhin- 
ing  lance,  at  virhich  nations  tremble,  and  Mars  himfelf 
becomes  fenfible  to  fear :  her  voice  was  fweet  and  pla- 
cid, but  penetrating  and  ftrongj  her  words  pierced  the 
heart  of  Telemachus,  like  flialtsof  fire,  and  thrilled  him 
with  a  kind  of  delicious  pain:  upon  her  helmet  appear- 
ed the  folitary  bird  of  Athens  ;  and  her  dreadful  aegis 
glittered  upon  her  breaft.  By  thefe  characlerifliics, 
Telemachus  knew  that  he  beheld  MineiTa. 

"  And  is  it  thou  thyfclf,"  faid  he,  "  O  goddefs  t 
*'  who,  for  the  love  that  thou  beareft  to  Ulylfes,  has 
**  vouchfafed  guidance  and  proteftion  to  his  fonl"  He 
would  have  faid  more,  but  his  voice  failed  him  ;  and  the 
thought  s  that  ruHied,  with  impetuous  tumult,  from  his 
heart,  his  tongue  laboiu"ed  to  exprefs  in  vain  :  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  prefence  of  the  Divinity,  like  a  man 
who  is  oppreffed,  by  the  lofs  of  breath,  in  a  dream  ; 
and  who,  although  agonized  with  an  effort  to  fpeak,  can 
articulate  nothing. 

At  length  the  goddefs  addreffed  him  In  thefe  words : 
<'  Hear  me,  O  fon  of  Ulyffcs,  for  the  lalf  time!  I  have 
*'  hitherto  favoured  no  mortal  with  luch  infl:m6lions  as 
*f  I  have  vouchikfed  to  thee.  In  countries  unknown,^ 
**  in  fhipwreck,  in  battle,  in  every  fituation  of  danger 
«'  and  diftrefs,  by  which  the  heart  of  man  can  be  tried, 
*'  I  have  been  thy  prote6lor.  For  thee  I  have  illuftrat- 
'*  ed,  by  experiment,  all  maxims  of  government,  both 
*'  faife  and  true ;  and  I  have  improved,  not  thy  misrbr- 
"  tunes  only,  but  even  thy  faults,  into  wifdom.  Who 
<*  can  govern,  that  has  never  fuffcred  ?  who  can  avoid 
<^  error,  but  by  experience  of  its  evil?  Thou  half  filled 
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**  earth    and  cccan    with  diiaihoiis  adventures,    like 
'*  thy  father ;  and  art  now  worthy  to  follow  him  to 
**  Ithaca,  whtre  he  is  this  moment  arrived,  and  whither 
**  thy  palfage  is  fhcit  and  ealy.     In  battle,  let  thy  fta- 
**  tion  be  at  his  fide ;  obey  him  with  implicit  reverence  j 
**  and  let  the  meantit  fubjcft  leain  his   duty  from  thy 
•'  example.     He  will  give  Antiope  to  thy  wilhes  j  in 
/'  this  aiiiance  thy  object  was  rather  merit  than  beauty, 
*'  and  it  fhall  be  happy.     When  thou  fliall  be  inveiled 
*'  with  fovereign  power,  let  it  be  thy  only  ambition  to  re- 
**  ftore  the  gclden  age :  let  thy  ear  be  open  to  all,  but 
**  thy  confidence  reftrained  to  tew  :  truft  not  implicitly 
"  to   thy  own  virtue,    or  thy  own  wild om :  {"ear  to  de- 
*'  ceive  thyltlf ;  but  fear  not  that  others  iliould  know 
**  thou  h?lt  been  deceived.     Love  thy  people  j  and  neg- 
**  left  nothing  that  n:ay  infpire  them  with  love  of  thee  : 
*'  thofe  whom  love  cannot  influence,  muft  be  rukd  by 
"  fear  j  but  this  expedient,  like  a  violent  and  dangerous 
"  remedy,  fliculd  always  be  ulcd  with  relu6lance.     Un- 
**■  dertake  nothing  of  v/hich  thcuhafc  not  confidercd  the 
*^  mcft  remote confequences  :  lock  fteadily  at  the  future, 
**  whatever  evils  it  may  prclen:  j  for  tiiie  courage  con- 
*'  fifts  in   the  anticipation  and    contempt  of  receflaiy 
**  danger:  he  who  will  not  voluntarily  look  danger  in 
**  the  face,   will  flnink  from  the  fight,  when  it  is  ob- 
*'  tnided  upon   him  :  he  only  is  wife  and   brave  who 
*'  willingly  looks  on  all  that  can  be  feen,  who  flums  ail 
*'  that^an  be  Ihunned,  and  meets  that  which  is  inevi- 
"  taljfe  with-  equanimity.     Avoid   luxury,  profufion, 
"  rnd  pomp,  and  place  thy  glory  in  fimplicity:  let  thy 
**  virtues  be  the  ornaments  ct  thy  perfon  and  thy  palace  j 
^*  let  thefe  be  the  guard  that  furrounds  theej  and  let 
*'  thy  example  teach  the  world  in  what  honour  confifts. 
*•  Let  it  be  conftantly  pielcnt  to  thy  mind,  that  kings 
**  reign  not  for  their  own  glory,    but  for  the  good  of 
*'  their  pecple  :  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  kir.gs  en- 
*'  tail  happmefs  or  mlJery    u])on  mankind,  to  the  re- 
"   moteit  generations:  and  a  bad  reign  fometimes  pro- 
«  duces  calamity  for  an  age.     Above  all,  guard  againft 
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"  thy  humour:  that  peculinrity  of  dlfpofition  which, 
*'  independent  both  of  the  pafTions  and  rearon,diftinguifhes 
**  mankind  from  each  other;  that  capricious  principle, 
*'  which  chufes  and  rejefts,  loves  and  hates,  approves  and 
*'  condemns,  not  hi  conl'eo.uence  of  quail dcjs  in  the  ob- 
"  je61:,  but  propenfities  in  the  mind.  This  humour  is 
*'  a  bofom  enemy,  which  every  man  is  condemned  to 
*'  carry  with  him  to  the  grave :  it  will  enter  into  all 
"  thy  councils  j  and,  if  indulged,  will  certainly  pervert 
**  them  :  it  will  prevent  thee  t'rom  improving  opportu- 
*'  nities  of  advantage ;  it  will  prefer  Hiadows  to  the  fab- 
*^  ftance,  and  determine  important  affairs  by  petty  con- 
"  fiderations :  it  obfcures  talents,  deprefles  courage, 
*^  and  renders  a  man  feeble,  inconftant,  odious,  and 
*'  contemptible:  againft  this  enemy,  be  continually 
*'  upon  thy  guard.  Let  the  fear  of  the  gods,  O  Tele- 
'f  machui,  be  the  ruling  pafTion  of  thy  heart:  keep  it 
"  facred  in  thy  bofom,  as  thy  dear -ill  treafure  j  for 
**  with  this  thou  /halt  poflels  wifdom  and  juftice,  tran- 
*'  quillity  and  joy,  unpolluted  pleaiure,  genuine  free- 
'*  dom,  peaceful  affluence,  and  ipotlels  glory. 

"  I  now  leave  thee,  O  fon  of  Ulyffes!  But,  fo  long 
*'  as  thou  flialt  feel  the  want  of  my  wiidom,  my  v/lfdom 
*'  fliall  remain  with  thee.  It  is  now  time  that  thou 
"  fliouldeft  walk  by  the  light  of  thy  own  mind;  I  with- 
"  drew  from  thee  in  ^gypt  and  at  Salentum,  that  I 
*^  might  reconcile  thee  to  the  want  of  that  affiltance  and 
*'  comfort  which  I  afforded,  by  degrees,  as  a'mother 
*'  weans  an  infant  from  the  breall,  when  it  is  no  longer 
*'  neceflkry  to  indulge  him  with  milk,  and  he  is  able  to 
*'  fubfilf  on  coarfer  food  '/'' 

Such  was  the  laft  counfel  of  Minerva  to  Telemachus  ; 
and,  while  her  voice  yet  vibrated  on  his  ear,  he  per- 
ceived her  rife  flowly  from  the  earth  j  and  a  ploud  of 
intermingled  azure  and  gold  furrounding  her,  fiie  dil- 
appeared.  Telemachus  liood  a  moment  aftonifhed  and 
entranced  ;  then  fighing,  proftrated  himfelf  upon  the 
ground,  and  llretched  out  his  hands  towards  heaven. 
After  this  homage  was  psid,  he  arofe,  awakened  his 

comp.uiions, 
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companions,  haftened  their  departure,  arrived  in  Ithaca, 
and  found  his  father  under  tlie  friendly  roof  of  his  faith* 
fui  Eumenes. 


THE  END. 
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